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hoists to overhead cranes 
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150,000 Tons of Protection in Steel 


Loaded with steel and allied prod- 
ucts of every kind, ten Ryerson 
plants stand ready to meet both 
your emergency and regular pro- 
duction requirements. Their huge 
stocks—more than 150,000 tons al- 
ways on hand—make it unneces- 
sary to maintain excessive inven- 
tories with consequent deprecia- 
tion and waste. Capital is kept 
free for the operation and expan- 


sion of business. The diversity of 
stocks provides an unusual oppor- 
tunity for those following a current 
buying program. It is easy to con- 
centrate purchases with very def- 
inite savings in time and money. 
The Ryerson Journal is the key to 
these stocks of steel. Let it be 
your buying guide. If you do not 
have the current copy, write and 
we will mail it at once. 





JOSEPH T. RYERSON & SON, INC., Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Louis, 
Cincinnati, Detroit, Cleveland, Buffalo, Boston, Philadelphia, Jersey City. 
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Order No. 17626 — Burn from ¥%"’ 
Armco Iron plate the covered wagon 
and oxen shown below. Used for a 
weather vane. Improved, auto 
matic equipment makes quick, 
clean cuts on the most intricate de- 
signs. Especially adapted to the 


rapid production of duplicate pieces 
Bulletin T.P. 12 shows many ex- 
amples and explains the process 


Shall we send it? 
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Partial List of Products Always in Stock 


Bars 

Structurals 

Rails 

Plates 

Sheets, Bik. & Galv. 
Sheets, Full Finished 
Refined Iron 

Screw Stock 


Write for the 


Turned Ground and 


Polished 
Strip Steel 
Rivets and Bolts 
Boiler Tubes 

and Fittings 
Welding Rod 
Forging Bars 


Shafting 


Babbitt Metal 
Allegheny Metal 
Alloy Steel 

Tool Steel 

Concrete Reinforcing 
Firmtread Plates 
Small Tools 
Machinery, etc. 


Ryerson Journal & Stock List 








An Ill s manufacturer saw & 

n saw cutting structurals. He 

Jered why it could not be used 

for cutting large risers off castings. 
He wrote to us and a special ar- 


he saw was developed 
the job in a fraction of 


angementoft 
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This Week 
in Steel 


S THE Russian bear of the tractable brown 
variety or a ferocious grizzly? For more than 
a decade world governments have been seek- 
ing the answer in politics; now business is 
on the qui vive as the soviet’s 5-year program 
of industrial expansion appears to be making 
notable progress. From trustworthy soviet 
sources come these salient facts (Page 15) con- 
cerning the 5-year program in iron and steel: 
In 1930, second year of the program, Rus- 
sian output of pig iron was 5,000,000 tons and 
of steel ingots 5,500,000 tons—roughly one- 
seventh that of the United States. The goal for 
1933, on completion of the program, is 17,000,- 
000 tons of pig iron and 21,000,000 tons of 
steel, or 238 pounds of iron and 295 pounds of 
steel for each member of the proletariat. 
Soviet authorities ask, accordingly, will a 
a total output in 1933 equalling that of the 
United States in 1905 and a per capita produc- 
tion measuring up with the United States of 
four decades ago menace the capitalistic world? 
Especially when internal requirements will con- 
sume all of this metal except possible minor ex- 
ports to the soviet’s far-eastern neighbors? 
From blast furnace to profits, the rehabilitat- 
ed Russian industry is being standardized. 
There is but one producer and one consumer— 
the government. An American engineer who 
believes the Russian bear tame enough to 
stroke points out (Page 16) that Russian plants 
are being located at strategic points for domes- 
tic development. Red or not, the Russian situ- 
ation commands increasing attention. 


Embargoes Now an International Fashion 


Rumors of Russian recognition are current 
again in Washington, but seem to have no 
more foundation than the fact the state depart- 
ment is to study soviet policies more intensive- 
ly. ... In an attempt to find a flaw in the 
treasury department’s embargo on Russian lum- 
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ber, similar to the one domestic producers of 
manganese sought on soviet ore, Moscow is dis- 
patching (Page 18) a test cargo to Providence 
; Noting that international embargoes are 
the fashion, Brazil has prohibited imports of in- 
dustrial machinery (Page 18) until March, 
1934. ... And Canada, which only a few 
months ago erected a tariff wall, is already 
considering (Page 18) a top addition. 


“Detroit-Plus’” Goes on Disassembly Line 


F.o.b. Detroit is almost as inseparable from 
the automobile industry as its January shows. 
Whether purchased in New York or San Fran- 
cisco and assembled from parts made locally or 
shipped knocked-down from Detroit, Henry 
Ford has always applied an f.o.b. Detroit price. 
Now, it is reliably reported (Page 25) at De- 
troit, he proposes to pass along his freight 
advantage to his customers establishing one 
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Acme-P. & A. Photo 


Nothing but light will be sent through this mile-long 
sheet steel vacuum tube. Dr. Albert A. Michelson, 
Chicago scientist, will seek to determine accurately 
the speed of light by means of mirrors in the tube 
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standard price based upon the nearest assem- 
bly point. The automobile industry, which 
is distinctly looking up, expects shortly (Page 
64) to pass upon alloy steels having stainless 
and rustproofing qualities veneered or built in- 
to them. 


Illegal Collectively, Legal Individually 


One of those amicable agreements termed a 
consent decree ends the action of the depart- 
ment of justice against the Bolt, Nut and Rivet 
Manufacturers’ association (Page 18) and clari- 
fies the province both of individuals and trade 
association. By unanimous consent the 
steel industry is forgetting 1930 as quickly as 
possible. The pamphlet report of the United 
States Steel Corp. discloses 1930 (Page 21) as 
the lowest year since 1921 in tonnage, employes 
and profits. But due to several absorptions, capi- 
tal expenditures were at a record high. A 
firm of national accountants, after surveying 
1432 corporations, including 972 industrials, 
reports (Page 19) that corporation profits in 
1930 declined 28.4 per cent from 1929. 
Some of this shrinkage in profits is traceable to 
maintenance of abnormal labor forces to alle- 
viate unemployment, as by steel barrel manu- 
facturers (Page 18) for example. 


Scrap Industry Knows Its Costs 


No longer does a scrap dealer reckon he has 
made a profit when he concludes the year with 
more money in the bank than at the beginning. 
For an industry so personal and so highly com- 
petitive, costs were discussed with unusual 
frankness (Page 66) at the recent convention 
of the Institute of Scrap Iron and Steel. 
Important planks in a 5-year program adopted 





Courtesy Economic Review of Soviet Union 


Assembling motors for tractors for collective farms 
at the Stalingrad tractor plant, Russia 
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(Page 17) by the scrap institute are mergers, 
a cost manual, elimination of direct trading, ad- 
vertising, exports and a distribution survey..,, 
Less semifinished steel is finding its way to 
the scrap yard as a result of a new method— 
scarfing—now employed (Page 36) to remove 
surface defects such as seams, scabs, blisters. 


Structural Steel Has Size Complex 


Probably the largest structural job ever 
placed, the 125,000 tons of steel for the Rocke- 
feller “radio city’? in New York will be sup- 
plied by the United States Steel Corp. (Page 
74). The Pennsylvania railroad will know 
next Monday what 100,000 tons of steel, chiefly 
for its electrification program (Page 74), costs. 

. A $50,000,000 contract for building Hoover 
dam, requiring over 100,000 tons of steel (Page 
90), has been awarded. . As the momentum 
acquired in January and February is dissipated, 
the steel markets become more irregular. Op- 
erations, however, are up one point this week, 
to 57 per cent (Page 84). . Steelmakers are 
standing more firmly on their advances for the 
second quarter (Page 69). British steel 
users, sensing the approach of a tariff, are buy- 
ing (Page 96) more steel on the Continent. 


Claims Money Rates a Sure Barometer 
Money rates are a sure indicator of the 
course of business; their changes have forerun 
every important depression and boom in 50 
years, declares (Page 19) a New England 
manufacturer-economist. At present, improve- 
ment in business is forecast. Would the 
theory stand the rigors to which a 4,000,000- 
pound hydraulic testing machine will put (Page 
18) material for the Hoover dam? Still 
other testing machines are employed by the 
metallurgist for determining the physical quali- 
ties of cold-rolled strip steel (Page 40) and 
aiding the purchaser. Speaking of pres- 
sure, the annual production of pressure gages 
for automobiles approaches 5,000,000 units 
(Page 54) using 2500 tons of steel annually. 


Alloy Steels Conquer New Fields 

Judging by the increasing list of 
chrome-nickel seamless tubing industry is be- 
coming more aggressive in its war on heat, 
acids and corrosion. In the manufacture of 
this tubing (Page 31) by piercing a heated bil- 
let and rolling down the wall thickness on a 
mandrel, extreme care is taken to insure a uni- 
form, high-quality product. Cleaner steel 
and more rapid deoxidation are claimed as the 
benefits from using a new alloy (Page 46) of 7 
to 8 per cent silicon and 25 to 30 per cent man- 
ganese as a deoxidizing agent. A speaker 
at the recent Western Metal congress at San 
Francisco related details (Page 51) of a re- 
search in which correlation of the crystal struc- 
ture and hardness of nitride steels at different 
depths of the case was made. 


users of 
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ussia—Her lron and Steel 


Program a World Menace? 


, TH 5 > Bn maa Foe = ry s AS . 
N COME LETION of her 5 was 586 pounds of pig iron and 754 ment and other machinery plants. 
year plan in 1933 Russia pounds of steel. Thus, when Russia in The construction of machinery 


will have the capacity for 

producing annually 17,000,- 
000 tons of pig iron, 21,000,000 tons 
of steel ingots and 17,500,000 tons 
of finished rolled steel—provided, of 
course, she prosecutes the- remaind- 
er of her plan with the energy cur- 
rently displayed. 

For Russia this means the virtual 
quadrupling in three years of her 
production of these products in the 
year ended last October, which, in- 
cidentally, had just caught up with 
the prewar year 1913. 

By comparison, the United States 
in 1929—the greatest industrial 
year in its history—-produced 42,270- 
183 tons of pig iron and 54,312,279 
tons of steel ingots. In the lean year 


1933 completes the rehabilitation of 








The Facts About Russia 


USSIA and her 5-year iron and 
steel expansion plan are big news. 
Will the soviet, having drawn upon 
the rest of the world, principally the 
United States, for technical assistance 
and equipment, prove to be a danger- 
ous competitor in world markets? 
Herewith the editors of STEEL set 
forth the salient facts concerning 
Russia, letting readers draw their 
own conclusions, from interviews with 
two men who know Russia intimate- 
ly: Maurice Mendelson, director of 


States was in 1905, and in point of 
per capita production where the 
United States was in the 1890’s! 
Russia, according to Maurice 
Mendelson, director of publicity for 
the Amtorg Trading Corp., New 
York, which is buying equipment for 
Russia, will have need internally for 
all the steel she can produce under 
the 5-year program, and even more. 
At present, certain European steel- 
producing nations are conducting 
negotiations for supplying some of 
the soviet government’s urgent im- 
mediate requirements for steel. 


Ultimately it is expected that 
Russia will export some steel to 
nearby countries which lack their 


own production, such as Persia and 
the small states to the south and 
southeast, but “‘anything in the way 
of an extended exportation of steel 
and steel products by Russia for 
years to come appears remote.’’ 
States Mr. Mendelson: 
“Indicative of the channels into 
which much of Russia’s iron and 
steel will flow are numerous textile, 
machine tool, agricultural equip- 


plants has already exceeded the 5- 
year program. Under way are ten 
large agricultural implement plants, 
of which four are to be devoted to 
the production of tractors. 


Plan 140,000 Fords Annually 


“Three large automobile plants 
are under construction, including 
one at Nizhni Novgorod which will 
produce annually 140,000 cars of 
the Ford type. Many types of heavy 
machinery not produced in Russia 
before the war are now being made. 

“The output of the industrial ma- 
chine-building industry in 1929-30 
totaled 1,100,000,000 rubles ($550,- 
while the program for 
calls for a production valued 


YOOU,000), 


1931 


1930 its output of pig iron was 31,- fee ‘ a eae x 
441,488 tons and of steel ingots 39,- publicity, Amtorg Trading Corp., at 2,900,000,000 rubles. (Ruble—50c.) 
New York, and H. J. Freyn, president, “An indication of the great vol- 


652,539 tons. 

Still another comparison: With an 
estimated population of about 160,000,- 
000 persons in 1933, Russia will have 
a per capita output of about 238 
pounds of pig iron and 295 pounds 
of steel ingots. In 1930 the produc- 
tion per capita in the United States 


Freyn Engineering Co., Chicago. 








her iron and steel industry she will 
be approximately at the point in 
total production where the United 


ume of industrial construction under 
given by the figures for 
capital investments in large-scale 
industry, which were 3,200,000,000 
rubles in 1929-30 and are scheduled 
at 5,500,000,000 rubles this year. 
“Aside from the industries men- 


way is 








Where 5-Year Program Will Lead Russia in lron and Steel 


Production in thousands of metric tons 


Bracketed years are October to October 


1931 1932 1933 
(Pro- (Orig. 5-yr.) (Revised 





1913 1923-24 1924-25 1925-26 1926-27 1927-28 1928-29 1929-30 gram) plan) 5-yr. plan) 
Iron ore . 9,210.0 948.0 2,182.8 3,306.5 1,816.7 6,030.1 7,120.0 10,250.3 16,100.0 
OKO: ccsscce . ‘a 3,415.0 4,041.0 4,715.0 6,000.0 = 
Fie {PON ...:... 4,206.5 660.5 1,289.0 2,194.0 2,965.0 3,274.0 4,017.8 4,969.5 8,000.0 12,000.0 17,000.0 
Steel ingots ....... . 4,245.8 992.7 1,868.3 2,910.9 3,591.6 4,166.0 4,722.6 5,553.6 9,500.0 14,500.0 21,000.0 
Rolled steel a ; 3,509.0 689.7 1,390.2 2,249.5 2,724.5 3,224.1 3,691.6 4,478.4 6,500.0 11,000.0 17,500.0 
No of units in operation 
Blast LUrnaces  ......ccssee : 68 36 45 50 o4 62 70 . 
Open - hearth steel 

115 152 106 175 185 


furnaces. ..... ; 
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tioned before extensive development 
programs are being carried out in 
the coal, oil, chemical, food, electro- 
technical and other industries, all 
of which will require great quanti- 
ties of metal products. 

“Extensive housing programs, 
many calling for apartments of 
modern design, are to furnish im- 
portant outlets for steel. More than 
15,000 miles of railroad track is to 
be laid under the 5-year program, 
and this, it is to be borne in mind, is 
to be the basis for further develop- 


ment. 
“Construction of more than 40 
central power. plants, including 


several hydroelectric projects, not 
only gives evidence of Russia’s grow- 
ing industrial and social needs, but 
in itself gives promise of further 
demand for various forms of steel. 

“After the present 5-year plan is 
completed other long-range _ pro- 
grams will undoubtely be embarked 
on, and these will probably be even 
more ambitious than the present 
one. 

“When it is kept in mind that the 
per capita national income in the 
U. S. S. R. is only about one seventh 
that of the United States it can be 
seen that the energies of the soviet 
union will for many years to come 
have to be concentrated on its task 
of raising the standard of living of 
the population. 


Problem of Labor Important 


‘“‘Moreover, there is the important 
consideration of the training of 
skilled workmen. So rapid has been 
the development of her iron and 
steel and machinery industries that 
Russia has had to draw upon men 
from many walks of life, particular- 
ly farmers. To train and organize 
them in the ways of modern indus- 
try will require considerable time, 
notwithstanding the work of vari- 
ous trade schools that have been 
recently established by the soviet.”’ 

H. J. Freyn, Chicago, president of 
the Freyn Engineering Co., whose 
engineers have been in Russia for 
several years helping to develop coal, 
iron and steel properties, states: 

“Alarm is felt in iron and steel 
producing countries concerning the 
possibility of the soviet union be- 
coming a dangerous competitor in 
the world’s markets for iron and 
steel products after the completion 
of the 5-year plan. These apprehen- 
sions are groundless. 

“The industrial, agricultural and 
transportation development of the 
soviet union during and after the 
present 5-year plan will for many 
years to come require for home con- 
sumption every ton of pig iron, steel 
and rolled products produced. 

“The geographical locations of the 
largest plants under construction 
were chosen not only on account of 
the raw materials available, but as 
strategic centers for the industrial 
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H. J. Freyn 


development of the regions in which 
these plants are located. 

“Furthermore, the great distances 
of these plants from shipping ports, 
high costs and quality of product 
will militate against exports. 

“An interesting sidelight on this 
question is presented by a compari- 
son of the per capita production of 
pig iron and ingots in the United 
States and in soviet union. 

“The figures for the United States 
were taken from the Jan. 1, 1931, issue 
of STEEL, and those for the soviet 
union were prepared on the basis of 
an estimated population of 150,000,- 
000 inhabitants in 1930, considering 
the annual percentage increase of 
approximately 2.3 per cent. 

“The product of the iron and steel 








Per Capita Production of 
Iron, Steel Compared 


Pounds 
UNITED STATES 


Pigiron Ingots 


1880 ..... . ie 55 
1B90  oi.ce: 327 152 
1900. 406 300 
1910 663 63 
1920 HW 887 
1925 713 S81 
1926 152 924 
th Gaia 691 848 
1928 . 712 962 
1929 786 1.040 
1930 . 586 754 
RUSSIA 

Pigiron Ingots 
1926-27 (Fiscal Year).... 48 58 
1927-28 (Fiscal Year).... 51 65 
1928-29 (Fiscal Year) 61 72 
1929-30 (Fiscal Year) 75 83 
B81 CEIBN)) cccessvise 247 139 
1932 (Plan) ..... 72 204 
1933 (Plan) .... 238 295 








industry is sold by a central selling 
organization at prices fixed by the 
government. Profits are the differ. 
ence between standard selling prices 
and manufacturing costs, plus fixed 
charges, taxes and amortization. Pro- 
fits are split about 50-50 between the 
state treasury and the combine or 
plant realizing them. 

‘A distinct advantage of state con- 
trol in the soviet iron and steel in- 
dustry is the facility for standardiza- 
tion. Unlike other industrial 
countries, the soviet system can and 
does provide for all steel plants in 
the union, standard blast furnaces, 
standard open-hearth and bessemer 
plants, standard rolling mills, as 
well as standard auxiliary equipment 
of every character.”’ 

New integrated iron and _ “steel 
plants contemplated or in course of 
construction, with their annual pig 
iron capacity in 1933 are named as 
follows by Soviet authorities: 


Tons 
Magnitogorsk (Urals) . 2,500,000 
Kuznetsk (Siberia) ... 1,200,000 


1,200,000 
1,200,000 
1,200,000 
1,200,000 
1,000,000 


Dnieprostal (Ukraine) 
Nizhni Tagil (Urals) 
Lipetsk (Central Region 
Bakal (Urals) .. ; 
Mariupol (South) 


Total 9,500,000 
Plants in course of reconstruction, 
with their annual capacity in 1933, 


are: 


Tons 
Tomski (Makeevka) 1,400,000 
Dzherzhinsky (Kamenskoie) 1,560,000 
Voroshilov (Don Bas) 1,100,000 


Total 4,060,000 


There are 39 existing iron and 
steel plants in Russia whose recon- 
struction by 1933 will complete the 
17,000,000 tons of proposed pig iron 
capacity. 


One-Seventh for Steel 


One-seventh of all capital expen- 
ditures in Russia in 1929-30 was for 
expansion of the iron and steel in- 
dustry, this totaling more than 500,- 
000,000 rubles. Of this amount, 33.5 
per cent was for expansion and re- 
construction of old plants, 28.5 per 
cent was for new construction and 
the remainder for safety measures, 
housing and similar outlays. 

An estimate of the iron ore re- 
serves, exclusive of Kursk magnetic 
deposits, is 3,000,000,000 metric 
tons. 

For the present, the soviet govern- 
ment itself will be practically the 
only buyer of iron and steel because 
of the state ownership of all indus- 
try. 

All railroads are nationalized, and 
much finishing mill capacity will be 
devoted to rails and bridge material, 
in the near future. The automobile 
and tractor plants, to be large con- 


sumers of steel, also are state- 
owned. 
Russian statistics are in metric 


tons of 2204 pounds; United States 
in gross tons of 2240 pounds. 
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Ambitious Program Launched 


AKING courage from the prog- 

ress attained in the three years 

of its existence, the Institute 

of Scrap Iron and Steel Inc. 
closed its third annual convention at 
Cleveland March 12 by adoption of 
a plan for stabilization of the indus- 
try over the next five years. 

So much has been accomplished 
in providing a foundation that mem- 
pers of the institute feel justified in 
proceeding to more ambitious efforts 
to bring about a condition befitting 
the importance of this branch of in- 








New Institute Officers 


Honorary President 
Joseph G. Hitner, Philadelphia 
President 
Herman D. Moskowitz, New York 
Vice Presidents 
Frank Parker, Chicago; Myron A 
Cohen, Cleveland; Fi. Silverstein, 
Charleston, W. Va.; Ben Cohen, 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa.; B. FP. Williams, 
St. Louis. 
Secretary 
Walter Erman, Chicago 
Treasurer 
Thomas F. Kelly, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Executive Committee - Chairman, 
Phil W. Frieder, Youngstown, O.; 


“Michael V. Bonomo, Jersey City, N. J.: 


George B. Doane, Boston; William M. 
Hilb, Cincinnati; Darwin S. Luntz, 
Canton, O.; Ike Wilkoff, Youngstown, 
O.; and the officers. 

Directors, for three years-—Myron 
A. Cohen, Cleveland; M. Davidson, 
Stockton, Calif.; Jack R. Forcheimer, 
St. Louis; Abraham Isaac, Elizabeth, 
N. J.: Thomas F. Kelly. Brooklyn, 
N. Y.: Darwin S. Luntz, Canton, O.; 
Morris Schapiro, Baltimore; Harry 
Silverstein, Charleston, W. Va.; David 
Strauss, New York. 
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dustry to industry as a whole, The 
statement of this five-year plan was 
presented by the director general, 
Benjamin Schwartz, in an address 
which created great enthusiasm, The 
eight recommendations which will 
serve as a working basis are present- 
ed on page 66. 

At the banquet, which closed the 
sessions, the committee in charge of 
the institute award, a bronze medal 
for the person contributing the great- 
est service in advancing the _ best 
and largest interest of the industry, 
presented it to Mr. Schwartz. 

In setting forth the plan for fu- 
ture accomplishment Mr. Schwartz 
revealed that adverse conditions 
within the organization have not 
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by Scrap Institute 


been eliminated and that difficulties 
are being met in placing it on the 
highest levels. 

“There are those who have come 
into the institute with their fingers 
crossed, their tongues in their 
cheeks and who are always setting 
personal standards by which to justi- 
fy their membership in the _ insti- 
tute,” he said. 

“There are those who scatter like 
rats at the first ‘boo’ whispered by 
some outside interest. They tell me 
when a scrap dealer does that, he is 
simply preserving his bread and but- 
ter. How bitter that bread must be 
which is not earned and does not 


' 


have self respect with it! 


“Neither the institute nor an in- 
dustry can be built on such shifting 
foundations. We want that type of 
member off our necks. We want to 
know that we are surrounded by men 
who desire to stay in this business, 
who wish to make it profitable and 
respectable and whose vision extends 
beyond the narrow confines of their 
villages.’’ 

To this class of members he threw 
down the gauntlet and challenged to 
combat in the interests of the best 
class of the membership. Of mea- 
sureable values accruing to -the 
membership he estimates that the in- 
stitute during the past year has ac- 
tually saved $1,000,000 through 
the arbitration, trade _ relations, 
traffic, legislation, credit bureau and 
other services, 

One of the most important fea- 
tures of the sessions was the atten- 
tion given to costs and their deter- 
mination, Willingness of yard 
owners to give their actual cost fig- 
ures went beyond expectations and 

(Concluded on Page 66) 


Welding, Riveting Combined in Structure 


















COMBINATION of riveting 
Aane welding was employed for 
the structural steelwork on the Dallas 
Gas Co.’s building, Dallas, Tex. Frame- 
work recently was completed for 14 
floors, though the building is designed 
for 22 stories, the greatest height of 
any building in the South in which 
are welding was specified. 

To save time a combination of about 
70 per cent shop welding and 30 ‘per 
cent shop riveting was employed. The 
structure was all-welded to the sixth 


floor to expedite material through the 
fabricating shop, after which the com- 
bination method was used. Shop weld- 
ers working in 12-hour shifts welded 
a total of 5560 lineal feet of weld, 
while field welders in 8-hour shifts 
effected a total of 6650 feet, using 61%4 
tons of bare wire electrode. Welding 
machinery used was manufactured by 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, 





N. Y., and Lincoln Electric Co., Cleve- 
land. 

The building required 1000 tons of 
structural steel, fabricated and erect: 
ed by Austin Bros., Dallas. Engineer- 
ing work on the building was by Gard- 
ner & Howe, Dallas. The circular il- 
lustration is an example of the com- 
bination field welding and riveting 








Consent Decree Clarifies 


Trade Association Functions 


ISCONTINUANCE of certain 

practices of the Bolt, Nut and 

Rivet Manufacturers associa- 

tion is directed in a consent 
decree of far-reaching importance to 
all trade associations, handed down 
March 17 in the district court of the 
United States for the southern dis- 
trict of New York. 

This decision, the result of an ex- 
tended period of litigation between 
the department of justice and the 
association, defines what are con- 
sidered illegal actions on the part of 
the group as a whole, and has been 
awaited with a great deal of inter- 
est, 

Being the first instance wherein 
the operation of an association has 
been the subject for a opinion on the 
part of the government, the decree is 
regarded as setting up a pattern for 
the guidance of the activities of 
other trade bodies. 


Present Group To Be Dissolved 


The ruling levies no penalties for 
past actions of the Bolt, Nut and 
Rivet Manufacturers association. It 
provides for the dissolution of the 
present association within 90 days 
after its entry, but permits the form- 
ation of another association. Prac- 
tices objected to are declared to be 
illegal only when members of the as- 
sociation engage in them as a group, 
not when carried on individually. 
These practices include, among 
others, the concerted fixing of prices, 
discounts, arbitrary freight charges, 
ete.; the prevailing by one individual 
upon another to refrain from quot- 
ing higher or lower prices; the con- 
certed establishment of certain bas- 
ing points to the exelusion of others; 
the circulation of a list defining 
wholesale distributors and large con- 
sumers of bolts and nuts in the 
United States who are entitled to 
purchase these products direct from 
the manufacturers; and the concert- 
ed arriving at or use of a list of pre- 
ferred or nonpreferred purchasers of 
bolts, nuts and rivets. 

It will be noted in these and other 
restraints included in the decree that 
the government bases its objections 
to certain practices because they are 
engaged in concertedly, but it is 
specifically stated that this is not to 
be construed to include merely 
simultaneous or similar action inde- 
pendently taken on the part of two 
or more individual companies. 

Any manufacturer, therefore, is 
free to prepare its own list of whole- 
sale distributors and large consum- 
ers entitled to buy from it and to 
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use such a list of customers, al- 
though any unlawful discrimination 
in price against a purchaser or class 
of purchasers of bolts, nuts and 
rivets naturally is prohibited. 

This decree is regarded with satis- 
faction by bolt, nut ana rivet manu- 
facturers inasmuch as it clears up 
the uncertainty under which the in- 
dustry has operated for some ume. 
A statement by Charles J. Graham, 
president of the association follows: 

“Throughout the past year, the 
Bolt, Nut and Rivet Manufacturers 
association has been engaged in con- 
ferences with the department of 
justice in respect to the legality of 
a portion of its plan of operation. 

“In order to bring all of its oper- 
ations in line with the present policy 
of the department, it has finally 
agreed to the entry of a consent de- 
cree which forbids concerted action 
among its members in regard to some 
features of its activities. The de- 
cree also provides for the dissolu- 
tion of the present association with- 
in 90 days after its entry, but speci- 
fically reserves to the defendants the 
right to form another association. 


Expensive Litigation Prevented 


“By this disposition of the matter, 
the industry avoids the expense and 
annoyance of a long and costly liti- 
gation. Immediate steps will be 
taken to organize a new association 
which will so operate as to be free 
from any criticism on the part of 
the government. 

“Final disposition of this case by 
agreement, on the basis described, is 
very satisfactory to the manufactur- 
ers.’’ 

Defendants in the case included 48 
companies, embracing practieally all 
producers, the association and three 
individuals. 


Steel Barrel Makers 
Holding Labor Personnel 


Washington — Members’ of the 
Steel Barrel Manufacturers institute, 
Cleveland, account for about 70 per 
cent of the country’s output of steel 
barrels, and at present they are em- 
ploying approximately 80 per cent of 
the wage earners and salaried per- 
sonnel used in this industry last 
year, on a part time basis. This is 
stated in a report by D. S. Hunter, 
secretary-treasurer of the institute, 
to Col. Arthur Woods, chairman of 
the President’s emergency commit- 
tee for employment. 

“While our production declined 
only 18 per cent in 1930 as com- 
pared to 1929, it has dropped 40 per 
cent the first two months of 1931, 


compared with 19380,” says Mr, 
Hunter. “Our practices have held 
employment to a higher level than 
had we cut proportionately to the 
decline in production.’’ 


The Business Week 
In Washington 


RAZII. has prohibited for three 
i years beginning March 12 the im. 
portation of industrial machinery ex- 
cepting on special license obtained 
from the minister of labor and com- 
merce. In 1929, the latest year for 
which statistics are available, the 
United States shipped $6,362,846 
worth of such machinery to Brazil. 
The decree does not affect orders 
placed before March 7. 

wm & i 

Further revision of the Canadian 
tariff, indicated at Ottawa, Ont., 
March 12 when the dominion parlia- 
ment convened, is being watched 
carefully by government authorities. 


it} 

The contract let last week for part 
of the Hoover dam project to Six 
Companies Inc., San Francisco, for 
$48,890,995 was the largest ever let 
by the federal government. 

O O O 

The soviet government is shipping 
a cargo of lumber to Providence, 
R. I., to test the recent treasury de- 
partment decision that importers of 
products suspected made by convict 
labor must produce proof to the con- 
trary. 

i ft) ft 

Because conditions change and 
future needs cannot be anticipated, 
no practical advance arrangements 
can be made for fixing wartime 
prices, Newton D. Baker, former sec- 
retary of war, told the war policies 
committee. Rear Admiral Samuel 
McGowan, retired, wartime paymas- 
ter general of the navy, favors the 
plan of Bernard Baruch of ‘‘freez- 
ing”’ prices immediately war is de- 
clared, 


4,000,000-Pound Testing 
Machine of Record Size 


A 4,000,000-pound hydraulic testing 
machine has just been completed at 
the Eddystone plant of the South- 
wark Foundry & Machine Co., Eddy- 
stone, Pa. This is the largest ma- 
chine of this character which the 
Southwark company has ever built 
and few machines anywhere in the 
world exceed its capacity. Intended 
for use in testing materials for 
the Hoover dam in Colorado, it 
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will be set up in the Denver labora- 
tory of the bureau of standards. 

The machine complete as set up and 
tested in the manufacturer’s plant 
weighs 175,000 pounds and has a 56- 
inch ram and cylinder. It is of the 
inverted hydraulic type with the table 
above the cylinder and the ram work- 
ing downward, pulling the overhead 
yoke and weighing mechanism on to 
the specimen under test. Capacity is 
for 6-foot columns in compression and 
operation is with oil under 2500 
pounds per square inch pressure. 


Is Licensed by Nitralloy 


New York—Bethlehem Steel Co., 
Bethlehem, Pa., has obtained a license 
to produce alloy steel under patents 
of the Nitralloy Corp., 52 Broadway. 
Other steel-producing licensees of the 
Nitralloy Corp. in this country are: 
Ludlum Steel Co., Watervliet, N. Y.; 
Crucible Steel Co. of America, New 
York; Firth-Sterling Steel Co., Pitts- 
burgh; Vanadium Steel Alloy Co., 
Pittsburgh; and the Republic Steel 
Corp., Youngstown, O. 


Disband Steel House Co. 


Steel Frame House Co., subsidiary 
of the former McClintic-Marshall 
Corp., Pittsburgh, which is now the 
McClintic-Marshall Corp., Bethlehem, 
Pa., a subsidiary of the Bethlehem 
Steel Corp., has been disbanded and 
some of the former employes over 
the country ordered to return to the 
home office. The Steel Frame House 
Co. specialized in framework of steel 
for private residences. 


President for Republic? 


Cleveland—Election of a president 
of the Republic Steel Corp., Cleve- 
land and Youngstown, O., at the an- 
nual meeting April 8 at Jersey City, 
N. J., is a possibility. Since the death 
of Elmer T. McCleary last year Tom 
M. Girdler has been serving as chair- 
man and president. 


Corporation Profits in 1930 
28.4 Per Cent Under 1929 


GGREGATE profits of 1432 
corporations 
28.49 per cent less than in 


1929, 


in 


193 


according to 


Q were 


a com- 


pilation by Ernst & Ernst, account- 
The list i 


ants, 


New York. 


ncludes 








Decrease in Industrial 


Profits in 1930 








Per Cent Under 

1929 1928 

Aeronautics 74.48 69.77 

Amusement Cos. 1.91* 97.10* 

Automobile mfrs. . 50.07 55.76 

Auto parts, accessories 66.22 64.34 

Bakeries See ceacas : 7.69 4.99* 

Beverages, confections 2.47 21.00* 

Brass, copper products 75.48 72.79 
Building materials, 

NNN ss ccctacnsincescastvnas 31.95 23.55 
Business equipment .. 41.63 7.42 
CROUCH © scicccccscescsesse 30.50 12.34 
Clothing mfrs. .......:... 67.24 66.12 
Lg a eee reoane 7.01* 25.56* 
Elect. household equip... 48.97 8.56 
Food products—misc. 17.64 4.80 
ERR BUGEE  cccerocoaveonsi 61.17 16.18 
Machinery, tools ...... 40.38 23.35 
Meat packers ..... 16.61 21.15 
Merchandising ...... 42.98 43.00 
Metal products—sundry 40.70 25.07 
Mining, smelting 65.29 54.14 
Oil prod. and refining 32.06 21.27 
Paper products ..... 49.13 36.48 
Printers, publishers . 15.17 2.85 
tailroad equipment 19.92 33.69* 
Restaurant chains 10.47 11.87* 
Rubber Cos. ... 103.86 105.27 
Shoe mfrs. ....... 31.30 28.40 
Sugar Cos. ....... 170.79 128.77 
Textiles eal 339.00 321.88 
Tobacco products 4.20 2.92* 
Unclassified 29.64 16.25 

*Increases. 

972 industrials, 171 railroads, 1038 
telephone companies, 95 other pub- 
lic utilities and 91 financial institu- 
tions, embracing practically all of 


the leading corporations whose net 
earnings for 1930 have been report- 
ed. 

For the 972 industrials, in more 
than 30 lines, the compilation shows 
that net profits for 1930 were in the 
aggregate 39.73 per cent less than 
for 1929. Two groups show greater 
profits: Amusement companies and 
drugs. Of the 972 individual com- 
panies, i&88 show better results and 
784 poorer results, comparing 1930 
with 1929. 

Net operating income for the 171 
railroads in 1930 was 20.57 per cent 
lower than in 1929. Operating in- 
come of the 103 telephone com- 
panies for 11 months was off 2.09 
per cent, but profits of the 95 other 
publie utilities for 11 months were 
1.90 per cent better. 


The group of 91 financial institu- 
tions, including banks, investment 


trusts and others, showed net earn- 


ings for 1930 were 52.88 per cent 
lower than for 1929. 

Aggregate net profits of 886 in- 
dustrial corporations in 1930 were 
28.68 per cent lower than in 1928 
and 39.67 per cent less than in 1929. 

Further comparison shows that 


782 industrials for 1930 
were in the aggregate 40.38 per cent 
under 1929, 29.67 per cent below 
1928, and 16.63 per cent less than 
in 1927. 


earnings of 


Barge Canal Opens April 6 


New York state barge canal will 
open between Buffalo and New York, 
and between Oswego and New York, 
April 6, the earliest date in 100 years 
of recorded history of this waterway. 
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URING the past 50 years major swings in money rates have 
swing in business activity, declares Alvan T. Simonds, president, Simonds Saw é& Steel Co., Fitchburg, Mass., and John 


G. Thompson, his assistant. 


forecast 


accurately, 


months in advance, every major 


Sales planning, production planning and budgeting could have been based upon these fore- 


casts without a single error in the 14 upward swings, including the boom of 1929, and the 14 downward swings, including 


the depression of 1930, it is claimed. 


being observed that money rates forecast an upswing this year. 
upon commercial paper rates at New York. 
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In the above chart is depicted 


the 
The 


course of 
broken 


business activity 


1884 to 
being 


date, it 
based 


from 


represents money rates, 


The solid line represents business activity, based upon data from The Annalist 





orporation Shows Reduced 
utput and Prices for 1930 


RODUCTION of rolled = and 
other finished products for sale 
by the United States Steel Corp. 
in 1930 averaged 65.6 per cent 

of capacity, compared with 89.2 per 
cent in 1929, according to the cor- 
poration’s annual pamphlet report 
just issued. The ratio of output to 
capacity in 1930 was next to the low- 
est for any year since the organiza- 
tion of the corporation, the lowest 
having been in 1921, when the ratio 
was 47.5 per cent. 

Marked recession in demand for 
products of the subsidiary companies 
which developed in the fall of 1929 
continued during the first half of 
1930, and in the last half the de- 
cline became further pronounced, the 
output in the last quarter equalling 
only 47.9 per cent of capacity. 

Continued reduction in demand 
during the year was accompanied by 
a substantial decline in prices ob- 
tained. Asa result the average sell- 
ing price received for the total ton- 
nage of rolled and other finished 
products shipped in 1930, compared 
with prices received in 1929 for an 
equal tonnage of similar products, 
was $3.61 per ton less for domestic, 
and $2.03 per ton less for export ship- 
ments. 

These decreases in prices account 


for a reduction of approximatel) 
$40,600,000 of the total reduction of 
$108,128,701 in the net earnings re- 
alized in 1930, compared with those 
for 1929. 
The total 
acted by all 


business trans- 
companies 


value of 
subsidiary 


during 1930, as represented by their 


combined gross sales and earnings, 
amounted to $1,180,934,971, com- 
pared with $1,509,584,637 in the 


preceding year. 

Expenditures made during 1930 
for general maintenance and upkeep 
of properties, and further provisional 
allowances from earnings and _ in- 
come for accruing deterioration and 
obsolescence, and for depletion of nat- 
ural resources, amounted to $154,- 
869,091, a reduction of 8.64 per cent 
from the comparative item of 1929. 

Total expenditures of $144,439,- 
895 were made during 1930 for ad- 
ditions and extensions and the like. 
This included $114,960,815 for man- 


ufacturing properties, exclusive of 
by-product coke plants. Relatively 


large expenditures were incurred in 
earrying forward the extensive pro- 
gram outlined in the report for 1929 
which had been determined upon af- 
ter a thorough survey of require- 
ments needed to rehabilitate a num- 
her of departments, to extend facili- 











Steel Corporation Statistics 


Capital ex- 


Year Gross receipts Netearnings penditures 
1930 $1,180,934,971 $157,710,231 $175,030,528 
1929 1,509,584,637 265,838,932 59,329,674 
1928 1.374,443,432 200,986,299 651,570,108 
1927 1,310,392,861 172,315,489 97,585,998 
1926 1,508,076,090 207,345,153 76,060,520 
1925 1,406,505,195 173,783,424 70,893,944 
1924 1,263,711,468 161,183,467 79,619,986 
1923 1,571,414,483 187,953,667 60,762,920 
1922 1,092,697,772 109,788,916 23,551,991 
1921 986,749,719 100,791,279 70,091,866 
1920 1,755,477,025 185,095,359 102,956,133 
1919 1,448,557,834 162,290,639 87,091,514 
1918 1,744,312,168 208,281,104 129,855,037 


1917 1,683,962,552 





304,161,471 


117,977,117 


1916 1,231,473,779 333,574,177 64,680,648 
1915 726,683,589 130,396,011 15,537,431 
1914 558,414,933 71,663,615 28,171,013 
1913 796,894,299 137,121,844 41,999,098 
1912 745,505,515 108,174,673 13,780,361 
1911 615,148,839 104,305,466 49,430,851 
1910 703,961,424 101,054,754 53,101,221 
1909 646,382,251 131,491,414 37,916,250 
1908 482,367,840 91,847,710 49,422,697 
1907 757,014,767 160,964,078 66,981,252 
1906 696,756,926 156,624,27: 32,155,146 
1905 535,331,736 110,787,653 24,395,408 
1904 444,405,486 73,176,522 17,957,946 
1903 536,572,871 100,171,152 31,042,135 
1902 560,510,479 133,303,763 16,586,531 
1901 susbosihehnteusenes SETI O EMO —_neravscarsonessees 


*After federal taxes. 


Production 
steel ingots 
gross tons 
16,726,472 
21,868,816 
20,105,749 
18,486,444 
20,306,668 
18,898,697 
16,478,857 
20,329,950 
16,082,385 
10,966,347 
19,277,960 
17,200,373 
19,583,493 
20,285,061 
20,910,589 
16,376,492 
11,826,476 
16,656,361 
16,901,223 
12,753,370 
14,179,369 
13,355,189 
7,838,713 
13,099,548 
13,511,149 
11,995,239 
8,406,378 
9,167,960 
9,743,918 
8,854,820 


Production 


finished Shipments 


steel 
for sale, 
net tons 
11,609,265 
15,302,669 
13,972,388 
12,979,282 
14,334,412 
13,271,610 
11,722,908 
14,721,469 
11,785,331 
7,860,334 
14,228,502 
11,997,935 
13,849,493 
14,942,911 
15,460,792 
11,762,639 
9,014,512 
12,374,838 
12,506,619 
9,476,248 
10,733,995 
9,859,660 
6,206,832 
10,376,742 
10,578,433 
9,226,386 
6,792,780 
7,635,690 
8,197,232 





finished 
products 
net tons 
11,624,294 
15,234,355 
13,973,129 
12,993,283 
14,279,929 
13,388,846 
11,526,890 
14,373,822 
11,911,904 





12,696,935 
9,460,169 
10,727,751 
9,691,290 
7,102,456 
10,451,488 
10,862,425 





Number 
of 
employes 
211,055 
224,980 
221,702 
231,549 
253,199 
249,833 
246,753 
260,786 
214,931 
191,700 
267,345 
252,106 
268,710 
268,058 
252,668 
191,126 
179,353 
228,906 
221,025 
196,888 
218,435 
195,500 
165,211 
210,180 
202,457 
180,158 
147,343 
167,709 
168,127 
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ties to conduct operations on a more 
economic basis, and to provide for 
the production of steel products of 
newly developed types. 

The properties and business of the 
Oil Well Supply Co., a Pennsylvania 
corporation, were acquired as of Oct, 
1, 1930, at an inventoried appraised 
7 including the 


value of $19,057,930, 
working assets. 


company’s net 


Capital expenditures in 1930 were 


$175,030,528, compared with $59,- 
029,674 in 1929, the corporation 


having completed last year its nego- 
tiations for the purchase of Columbia 


Steel Corp., and Atlas Portland Ce- 
ment Co., as well as the Oil Well 
Supply Co. 

At the close of 1930 the balance 


unexpended under appropriations for 


extensions, additions and improve- 
ments formally authorized totaled 
$90,500,000. The remainder of the 


program is under study and will be 
released for procedure from time to 
time. 

Available rated blast fur- 
nace capacity at the 1930 
was 21,737,000 tons, an increase of 
658,000 tons. For steel ingots and 
castings the capacity was 26,075,000 


annual 
close of 


tons, a gain of 912,000 tons; and 
for finished products for sale, 18,- 


371,000 tons, an increase of 666,500 
tons. 

The extent to which the Steel cor- 
poration succeeded in_ stabilizing 
labor conditions is indicated by the 
fact that the average number of 
employes on payroll in 1930 was 
211.055, a decrease of only 13,925, 
or 6.19 per cent, from 1929. For the 
manufacturing properties the reduc- 
tion was only 4.87 per cent, but for 
the coal and coke properties it was 


17.45 per cent. Further compari- 
Sons: 
1930 1929 


Employes ot Number Number 


Manufacturing 


properties 154,248 162,139 
Coal and coke 

properties 18,024 21,834 
Iron ore prop- 

erties ; 10,634 10,876 
Transportation 

properties " 23,274 24 742 
Miscellaneous 

properties 4.875 5,389 
Total 211,055 224,980 


Total wages and 
salaries weee $391,271,366 
Largest number 
of employes in 
any one month 
May . 229,585 237,344 
Smallest number 
of employes in 
any one month 


December... 178.349 202.102 
Average earn- 
Ings per em- 
ploye per day: 
All employes 
exclusive of 
general admin- 
istrative and 

selling force $5.80 $5.84 
Total employes, 


including gen- 


eral adminis- 
trative and 
selling force $5.99 $5.99 
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Sheet Sales and Output 


Increase in February 


Steel sheet sales averaged 6020 
net tons daily in February, an in- 
crease of 3.1 per cent over January, 
according to the National Associa- 
tion of Flat Rolled Steel Manufac- 
turers, Cleveland. Output averaged 
6865 tons, a gain of 26.7 per cent, 
and shipments were 6398 tons, an ad- 
vance of 16.4 per cent over January. 
The association’s current report fol- 
lows: 

Per cent of 
Net tons capacity 
Total sales for Feb- 


WOE. ask steno gendcaver oe 168,564 50.2 
Total production ........ 192,218 57.2 
Total shipments........ 179,133 53.3 


Unfilled tonnage 
Marcn 3 ......:. 

Approximate finished 
stock on hand 


343,439 102.3 


awaiting shipment 89,567 26.7 
Approximate in stock, 
RETR OUU ecscskcsensscssnesstetss O04 27.4 


Total sheet capacity in the United 
States for February was 496,850 net 
tons, and the capacity on which the 
foregoing figures are based was 335,- 
850 tons. 


Babbitt Metal Output 


Gains as Year Begins 


Statistics on babbitt metal by the 
department of commerce reveal Jan- 
uary production the highest since 
October, according to report of 43 
concerns. Of these establishments, 33 
report sales only, 10 consumption of 
their own production and five both 
sales and consumption. Monthly sum- 
maries follow: 

In Pounds 


(c) Pro- 
duction 
(a) Total for 

1930 production (b) Sales own use 
Jan. 4.597,020 3,584,520 1,012,500 
Feb. 3,930,516 2,997,711 932,805 
March 5,429,440 4,402,000 1,027,440 
April 4,036,260 2,994,023 1,042,237 
May 4,072,853 3,139,884 932,969 
June 3,912,744 2,742,435 1,170,309 
July 3,060,962 2,160,505 900,457 
Aug. 2,918,043 1,964,213 953,830 
Sept 8,892,287 1,850,468 1,041,819 
Oct. 8,101,187 2,068,544 1,032,643 
Nov. 2,695,087 1,904,256 790,831 
Dec.* 2 1,459,208 647,314 


2,106,522 
(Year)* 42,752,921 31,267,767 11,485,154 
1931 

Jan. 2,852,227 2,086,108 766,119 

(a) By 43 reporting establishments. 

(b) By 33 manufacturers who produce 
for sale, including 5 who also report 
consumption of their own metal. 

(c) By 15 establishments which man- 
ufacture their own metal, including 5 
which also produce for sale. 

*Revised. 


Ryding Sees Improvement 


Birmingham, Ala.—‘‘We are now 
moving out of the phase known as 
the business depression and are mov- 
ing into an area of business improve- 
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ment,’’ said H. C. Ryding, president, 
Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Co., 
before the Birmingham, real estate 
board recently. 


Machine Tool Orders 
Decline Checked by Gain 


February orders for machine tools 
show an encouraging improvement 
over January, the best recovery be- 
ing made by the B group composed 
of companies whose base period ship- 
ments amounted to $10,000 to $50,- 
000 per month. Cancellations ran 
at about the usual rate for February, 
and shipments likewise hold around 
the levels established the past few 
months. Unfilled order index rose 
to the December level. Following 
shows actual orders by months, not 
to be confused with the three-month 
moving average: 


*Index *Index *Index 


1930 A B > Total 
Feb. 156.7 201.9 202.8 170.2 
March 174.8 191.7 240.0 181.2 
April 171.4 199.5 00.3 179.1 
May 119.5 182.5 145.6 135.1 
June 121.8 132.7 162.2 125.8 
July 78.4 124.4 132.9 91.1 
Aug. ‘ 102.4 153.9 119.1 113.8 
Sept. 129.7 138.8 215.9 135.9 
Gt... 81.3 112.3 118.1 90.1 
Nov. é 56.0 67.8 96.6 60.4 
Dec. : a 58.4 92.7 126.6 68.8 
(Year’s 

Average) 119.8 146.4 164.7 27.8 
1931 
CEES saints, ‘CHRO 75.1 68.6 66.9 
POW fecssnves 68.3 129.8 93. 83.7 


*Note—Index <A, base over $50,000; 
Index B, bases $10,000 to $50,000; In- 
dex C, base less than $10,000. Base: 
average shipments for years 1922-23- 
24. Totals: The total of all reports 
is not an average of A, B and C, 
but the sum of each item in percent- 
age of the total base. 


Continental Shares 
Sued for Accounting 


3altimore—An injunction to pre- 
vent the holding of a meeting of 
stockholders of Continental Shares 
Ine., engaged in the investment trust 
business, and holding securities in 
iron and steel companies, scheduled 
for March 17 in Baltimore was is- 
sued by Judge Samuel K. Dennis in 
circuit court on ae suit filed by 
George L. Gugle, Columbus, O., a 
stockholder. 

The suit claims that mismanage- 
ment by officers of the company have 
caused a shrinkage in assets amount- 
ing to $38,395,171. A number of offi- 
cials also were named as defendants, 
including Cyrus S. Eaton. The suit 
asks for an accounting and that the 
defendants be held liable for alleged 
losses. It is charged that liabilities of 
large sums were incurred through 
improvident purchases of corporate 
securties and in other ways during 
the industrial depression. 

The plaintiff said the meeting was 
called today to ratify contracts and 


acts of the company, and the officers 
would ratify their own alleged illeg- 
al acts. It was further claimed that 
on June 30, 1930, the company’s bal- 
ance sheet showed investments of 
$118,199,050 and that these had 
risen to $147,899,348 by Dec. 31, 
1930. Mr. Gugle charged that pur- 
chases were made for the benefit of 
Mr. Eaton to keep him in a dominat- 
ing position in certain parts of the 
industrial business of the country. 
Mr. Gugle holds 748 shares of the 
company’s stock. 


Canada Changes Tariff 


on Several Sheet Imports 


A regulation has been established in 
Canada by an order-in-council dated 
March 11, designated as Tariff No. 798, 
by which the following iron and steel 
products are admitted free of duty into 
Canada from all sources from Jan. 1 
to Aug. 31, inclusive, or unless pre- 
viously dealt with by parliament: 

“Sheets of iron or steel, cold-rolled, 
when imported by manufacturers for 
use exclusively in the manufacture of 
sheets coated with tin; and sheets, 
hoops, bands, or strips of hot-rolled 
iron or steel when imported by manu- 
facturers for exclusive use in the 
manufacture of sheets, hoops, bands 
or strips coated with zine of other 
metals, not including tin, in their own 
factories.” 


Employment Gain Indicates 
Upward Trend, Says Doak 


Washington—“The first satisfac- 
tory indication of a general upward 
trend since the stock market collapse 
in October, 1929,” is the way Secre- 
tary of Labor Doak characterizes the 
gain of 1.4 per cent in industrial em- 
ployment in February, and the in- 
crease of 7.5 per cent in payrolls. 
These gains exceeded the usual sea- 
sonal improvement in February over 
January. Last year they were only 
one-tenth of 1 per cent for employ- 
ment and 3.5 per rent for payrolls. 


Campbell Forecasts Gain 


Youngstown, O.—The steel industry 
will show a gradual increase in vol- 
ume of business over the remainder 
of this year, said James A. Campbell, 
chairman, in his annual statement to 
stockholders of the Youngstown Sheet 
& Tube Co. The company is still con- 
sidering building a continuous wide 


strip mill costing $16,000,000. 


Awarded Aircraft Washers 


Philadelphia — Massachusetts Ma- 
chine Shop Ine., Boston, has been 
awarded the contract for 250,000 flat 
steel washers for the naval aircraft 
factory, Philadelphia. 
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ndustrial Men in the Day's News 


R. B. McColl, President and Director, McIntosh & Seymour Corp. 





OCOMOTIVES and engines have been the life com- 
panions of R. B. McColl in this country as well as 
in Canada, England and Scotland. As noted in 
STEEL of Feb. 5, he was elected president and direc- 
tor of McIntosh & Seymour Corp., Auburn, N. Y., builder 
of oil engines, to succeed A. E. Ballin, who retired Feb. 1. 
Born in Kilmarnock, Scotland, in 1882, Mr. McColl at- 
tended Kilmarnock academy, and Science and Art col- 
lege. After serving a special apprenticeship with the Glas- 
gow & Southwestern railway at Kilmarnock, he worked in 
all departments, including the drawing office. He left 
the railway company to be draftsman for Robert Stephen- 
son & Sons, Darlington, Eng., locomotive builders. In 
1905 he removed to Montreal, Que., and became identified 
with Montreal Locomotive Works Ltd., serving, in turn, 
as small work department foreman, small tool supervisor, 
general machine shop foreman, assistant superintendent, 
superintendent of works, and finally works manager. He 
resigned in 1917 to become manager of the munitions de- 
partment of the Eddystone Munition Co., where he re- 
mained until after the armistice. 
Mr. McColl then returned to England to become general 
manager of the locomotive department of Armstrong Whit- 


ROM a railroad in Scotland he went 
to a locomotive builder in England, 
thence to one in Montreal, later to an- 
other in England, and in 1922 became 
identified with American Locomotive Co. 


ETWEEN his Canadian and first Eng- 
lish experience, he served the Eddy- 
stone Munition Co. until the armistice. 


E has been manager of the Schenec- 
tady, N. Y., engine plant since 
1925, and now becomes president of an 


engine builder at Auburn, N. Y. 


worth Co., where he had complete charge of building 
and equipping the locomotive works, and where he had 
charge of sales, engineering and manufacturing of loco- 
motives. Later he also was made general manager of the 
pneumatic tool department and the gas and oil engine de- 
partment. He likewise was director of the works board of 
all the Armstrong Whitworth Co.’s plants, which included 
shipbuilding and diesel oil engine building for marine 
work, etc. 

In January, 1922, Mr. McColl again crossed the ocean 
and became affiliated with the New York sales office of 
the American Locomotive Co., where he remained until 
June of that year. He then was appointed assistant man- 
ager of the Schenectady, N. Y., plant and in 1925 was ap- 
pointed manager there, which position he held until his 
recent promotion. 

He is a member of the Institute of Mechanical Engi- 
neers, London, Eng. He also is a member of the Cana- 
dian Club of New York, Mohawk, Mohawk Golf, Schenec- 
tady Curling clubs, and is president of Schenectady bu- 
reau of municipal research, director of that city’s cham- 
ber of commerce, and is a member of the executive com- 
mittee of the mayor’s committee on unemployment. 








EWIS A. WAY, formerly vice 
president in charge of sales of 
Pittsburgh Steel Foundry Co., Ez 
Pittsburgh, has been appointed 

manager of production and sales in 
the roll department of the Ellwood 
City, Pa., plant of Aetna-Standard 
Engineering Co., Youngstown and 
Warren, O. Prior to his Pittsburgh 
Steel Foundry connection, Mr. Way 
was president of the Sharon Foundry 
Co., Wheatland, Pa., with which com- 
pany he started in 1926. 
ca ae: “Gee 
Matthew P. Graham, factory man- 
ager of Thompson Products Inc., 
Cleveland, has been appointed gen- 


Racine, Wis., 


manager of 


of Youngstown 
Youngstown, O. 
J. E. Julian 


99 


a 


eral manager of the Detroit plant of 
Thompson Products Corp. 


B. J. Larkin, recently connected 
with the J. I. Case Plow Works Inc., 


manager of the Algoma Foundry & 
Machine Co., Algoma, Wis. 
BD i i 

formerly general 
McAleenan Bros. Co., 
Pittsburgh, was on March 1 elected 
vice president and general manager 
Boiler & Tank Co., 


N. R. Seidle, 


has resigned from 


McAleenan Bros. Co., to become as- ter, N. Y., having been 


sistant treasurer of the Youngstown 
company. 
a Gs i 
William A. Underwood was recently 
made president and assistant treas- 
appointed urer of Loring Coes & Co. Ine, 
Worcester, Mass., manufacturer of 
machine knives. For 23 years he has 
been connected with B. S. Roy & Sons 
Co., Worcester. 
ood 
Charles G. Frances has been ap- 
pointed works manager of Dittmer 
Gear & Mfg. Corp., Lockport, N. Y. 
He formerly was superintendent of 
Cunningham Motor Car Co., Roches- 
identified 


been 
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with the automotive industry for 


about 20 years. 
i tS 4g 
J. W. Root has been appointed 
sales manager of Ben Sibbitt Iron & 
Foundry Co., Wichita, Kans. 


oO O ODO 

J. W. Wilford banker of Lansing, 

Mich., has been re-elected president 
of Melling Forging Co., that city. 


O oO QO 

Earl K. Baker, of the Baker 
Wheel & Rim Co., Detroit, has been 
elected a director of Hoover Steel 
Ball Co., Ann Arbor, Mich. 

a. te 

R. P. Daggitt has resigned as man- 
ager of sales of the Gulf States Steel 
Co., Birmingham, Ala. Duties are be- 
ing carried on by his former office 
assistants. 

a tl 

Ted Hodges has been appointed 
purchasing agent for Tulsa Boiler 
& Machinery Co., Tulsa, Okla., to 
succeed J. A. Gosnell, recently trans- 
ferred to the sales department. 

wm i 

Lewis T. Briggs has retired from 
active association with Erie Bronze 
Corp., Erie, Pa., resigning as vice 
president and disposing of his inter- 
est to Bert C. Edkin, who continues 
as president. 

OU UO 

E. J. Madden, for several years 
distribution manager of the Air Re- 
duction Sales Co. in the Milwaukee 
district, has been promoted to a simi- 
lar position in the New York metro- 
politan district. He is succeeded in 
Milwaukee by H. B. Welch Jr. 
Samuel H. Smith is district manager 
at Milwaukee, 

O O O 

Arthur H. Deute, who resigned as 
vice president and general manager 
of Billings & Spencer Co., Hartford, 
Conn., early this year, has become 
identified with the Hamman-Lesan 
Co., Los Angeles, advertising agency, 
March 1. He previously was identi- 
fied with Batton Barton, Durstine & 
Osborne, New York, and with adver- 
tising agencies in Portland, Oreg. 

iy i) 

Dr. James Aston of A. M. Byers 
Co., Pittsburgh and Ambridge, Pa., 
inventor of the Aston process for me- 
chanical puddling of wrought irou, 
has been made the 1931 chairman of 
the Pittsburgh section of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Mining and Metal- 
lurgical Engineers. 

Dr. E. A. Holbrook, of the Univer- 
sity of Pittsburgh, is vice chairman 
and M. W. von Bernewitz continues 
as secretary. 

“Wii 

H. R. Walters has been appointed 
assistant to George H. Blakeley, 
president, MecClintic-Marshall Corp., 
Bethlehem, Pa. 

John W. Marshall continues as as- 
sistant to Elbert A. Gibbs, vice presi- 
dent in charge of opérations. 

Jonathan Jones continues as chief 
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engineer. C. H. Mercur has _ been 
made consulting engineer and C. A. 
Johnson, manager of sales. 

ta & 

E. C. Gray has been appointed New 
York office manager for Yates-Ameri 
can Machine Co., Beloit, Wis., to suc- 
ceed D. S. Oakley, now district mana- 
ger at Detroit for J. A. Fay & Egan 
Co., Cincinnati, as noted in Sreer of 
March 5. 


Wickwire, American Wire 


Reorganize Sales Forces 


R. L. Foster, general sales manager, 
Wickwire Spencer Steel Co., and its 
subsidiary, the American Wire Fab- 
rics Corp., New York, has reorganized 
the general sales department of these 
companies and announces the follow- 
ing appointments: Wire and spring 
department, A. G. Bussman, manager, 
and E. C. Stout, assistant manager, 
with Mr. Stout in charge of spring 
sales; wire rope department, R. H. 
Cherry, manager; mechanical  spe- 
cialties department, J. R. Worsford, 
manager; hardware and_ structural 
products department, W. C. Vaughn, 
manager, and A. A. Wilmot, assistant 
manager. 

An eastern district sales organiza- 
tion for the two companies has been 
established at 41 East Forty-second 
street, New York, with Roger H. 
Clapp district sales manager and 
George Sorsenson assistant district 
sales manager. This office will have 
supervision of sales in the district 
starting with western Connecticut and 
eastern New York and including the 
Atlantic coast states to and includ- 
ing North Carolina. 

In mid-western territory, T. H. Mc- 
Sheehy, at 208 South La Salle street, 
Chicago, has been appointed district 
sales manager for the two companies, 
succeeding C. R. Coffeen, resigned. 

W. J. Coleman, who has had charge 
of the Portland, Oreg., sales office of 
the two companies, has been placed 
in charge of the Seattle, office as well 
as retaining charge at Portland. 

All other sales representattvies of 
the two companies remain as hereto- 
fore. 

Products manufactured and mar- 
keted by the Wickwire Spencer Steel 
Co. include wire ropes, wire of all 
specifications, wire springs and wire 
forms, perforated metals, grilles, 
ecard clothing, high temperature wire 
conveyor belts, heavy duty conveyor 
belts, electrically-welded fabric for 
concrete reinforcement and chain-link 
fence. 

Products manufactured and mar- 
keted by the American Wire Fabrics 
Corp. include screen wire cloth, hard- 
ware cloth, poultry netting, miscel- 
laneous nails and brads, door springs, 
wire clothes lines and other special- 
ties for the hardware trade. 


Obituaries 


HARLES SANFORD KNIGHT 
€ Jr., 67, sales manager of elec- 
trical wire and wire rope, 
American Steel & Wire Co., Chicago, 
died March 11 at El Paso, Tex., 
while on a business trip. A native of 
Worcester, Mass., he started work in 
1878 at the plant of Washburn- 
Moen Mfg. Co., there, at 14 as a 
weigher and timekeeper. He later 
became foreman and was advanced 
to the sales department. He served 
as assistant manager at Dallas, Tex., 
and then became sales representative 
in the Worcester district. For a num- 
ber of years Mr. Knight was man- 
ager of the Pittsburgh sales office 
and remained with that company 
after it was absorbed by American 
Steel & Wire Co. In 1900 he was 
made manager of sales of electrical 
wire and wire rope of the American 
company at Chicago. Mr. Knight was 
widely known in the electrical and 
power industries. He was a member 
of numerous clubs and associations, 
OU oO 
Isaac D. Hetzell, treasurer and di- 
rector, Keystone Drawn Steel Co., 
Spring City, Pa., died recently. 
O O O 
Charles W. Darrow, 65, for 20 years 
president of Darrow Sheet Metal 
Works, Benton Harbor, Mich., died 
March 3. 
wm i © 
Alfred B. Botfield, 83, founder of 
Botfield Furnace Specialties Co., 
Philadelphia, now Botfield Refrac- 
tories Co., died recently in Miami, 
Fla. He retired in 1915. 


a ie oe 
John R. Muleare, 58, Buffalo dis- 
trict manager for American Car & 
Foundry Co., New York, for the past 
ten years, died at Buffalo March 13. 
Previous to 1921 he was estimator 
for Pressed Steel Car Co., Pittsburgh. 


ie 2 ee 

Henry McDermott, 86, pioneer in 
iron mine development in northern 
Michigan, died March 8 at his Mil- 
waukee home. While prospecting from 
Norway to Iron Mountain, Mich., for 
Luberman’s Mining Co., he discovered 
the Ludington mine at Iron Moun- 
tain. He retired in 1921 after pre- 
fecting an underground loader for 
mines and various safety devices. 


a 2) Xa 

Howard C. Woglom, 57, who re- 
tired in 1926 as plant manager for 
Taylor & Fenn Co., Hartford, Conn., 
having served in that capacity for 
eight years, died March 7. At 16 he 
was employed by Brown & Sharpe 
Mfg. Co., Providence, R. I. In his 
early twenties he located in Hart- 
ford, becoming associated with Pope 
Mfg. Co., and others. For 17 years 
he was with Pratt & Whitney Co. He 








resigned during the World war to 
enter governmental service and later 
became connected with Colt’s Patent 
Fire Arms Co. He next went with 
Taylor & Fenn Co, 

a iJ fi] 

David Meyers, 75, assistant super- 
intendent of Illinois Steel Co., Chi- 
cago, died recently. 

Ls 4 6G) 

George W. Gloeckner, vice presi- 
dent of Julius Blum & Co., Ine., 
New York, dealer in iron and steel 
products, died recently. 

see 

William Matthews, 68, formerly of 
Columbus, O., and identified with In- 
ternational Harvester Co., Chicago, 
for 45 years, died March 6 in West 
Palm Beach, Fla. 

O O O 

Phillip S. Manley, 59, identified 
with Buckeye Steel Castings Co., Co- 
lumbus, O., for 13 years, died March 
6. He had charge of the gas manu- 
facturing department. 

O O 

William J. McAleenan, who re- 
tired about 11 years ago after the 
McAleenan Boiler Co., Peoria, IIl., 
was dissolved, of which he was head 
for about 25 years, died at Los An- 
geles March 4. 

wi 

Gerald W. Hart, 74, founder and 
president of the Hart Mfg. Co., Hart- 
ford, Conn., died recently at his home 
in that city. Mr. Hart for more than 
40 years was engaged in the manufac- 
ture of electrical supplies. 

Ey. a BS 

Charles E. Griffith, 77 who retired 
in 1929 after a half century connec- 
tion with Illinois Iron & Bolt Co., 
Carpentersville, Ill., died March 4 
at West Dundee, Ill. He entered 
the company’s employ in 1873 as 
office clerk, becoming secretary in 
1888, in which capacity he served 
for more than 30 years. 

oOo Oo 

Charles F. Morgan, 54, 
treasurer, comptroller and a director 
of Morgan Construction Co., Worces- 
ter, Mass., died March 3. Born in 
Manchester, Mass., he early located in 
Worcester. He was educated at 
Worcester Polytechnic institute and 
at Harvard university. His father 
was associated with his’ brother, 
Charles H. Morgan, in the Morgan 
Spring Co., now the Morgan plant of 
Wickwire Spencer Steel Corp. 

is cee 

Charles de Wendel, retired 
from the French iron and steel in- 
dustry in 1911 to live in Touraine, 
France, died there March 3. After ob- 
taining his scientific education in 
France, Mr. de Wendel studied mill 
and foundry practice in the United 
States for five years and then entered 
the de Wendel foundries at Hayange 
in Lorraine, then German territory. 
With his cousin he directed the 
plants from 1903 until his retirement 
in 1911. 


assistant 


who 
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Here and There 


in Industry 


OOPER ALLOY FOUNDRY CoO., 

Elizabeth, N. J., has been or- 

ganized to manufacture corro- 

sion and heat-resisting alloys 
and has taken over the plant at 150 
Broadway, Elizabeth, formerly oper- 
ated by the William J. Sweet Found- 
ry Co., Newark, N. J. The complete 
organization of the Sweet company 
has been absorbed by the new com- 
pany. Harry A. Cooper, formerly pres- 
ident of the William J. Sweet 
Foundry Co., is president of the new 
company. 

Ls dod Aa 

Hyatt Roller Bearing Co., Newark, 
N. J., has moved its western sales 
division at Chicago from 111 West 
Washington street to the Carbide & 
Carbon building, 230 North Michi- 
gan avenue, 

iw & 

Campbell Industrial Window Co., 
New York, has established a south- 
ern distributing branch at 4300 
Washington avenue, New Orleans, in 
charge of Owen Barry, formerly with 
Woodward, Wight & Co. 

noo 

Vacuum Cotton Harvester Co., St. 
Louis, has taken an order from the 
Russian soviet government for $50,- 
000 worth of cotton harvesters for 
collective farms in Turkestan. This 
is the third order of this kind this 
company has taken for Russian use. 

ooo 

Chicago Bridge & Iron Works, 

Chicago, has moved its Tulsa, Okla., 


sales office to 632 Exchange Na- 
tional Bank building. T. L. Jarvis 


has been transferred from the Dal- 
las, Tex., office to assist D. A. Leach, 
sales representative at Tulsa. 

oy ts 43 

Southwestern Can Co., Houston, 

Tex., has completed plans for a new 
manufacturing plant to cost $150,- 
000, 180 x 3850 feet, three stories, 
and of monitor type with unusual 
ventilation features. H. O. Westweod 
is president and general manager. 

| 


Missouri Rolling Mill Corp., St 
Louis, is completing a plant for the 
manufacture of transmission 
towers, including a galvanizing plant 
operated by natural gas. The galva- 
nizing tank will be 30 feet in length 
The plant consists of a steel build- 
ing 62 x 160 feet, with a wing 80 
100 feet and a brick building 45 x 65 
feet. 


steel 


Electric Interna 


subsidiary of the 


Westinghouse 


tional Co., export 


Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co,, 
East Pittsburgh, Pa., has taken ap 
order from Ryobi Denki Shokai, 
Japan, for 12 circuit breakers for 
use in the Tokyo district. Two of the 
circuit breakers are rated at 2000 
amperes, 25,000 volts, and the re- 
maining ten are 1200 amperes, 25, 
000 volts. The works at East Pitts- 
burgh will fabricate the order. 
ul 66s «G3 

Perin & Marshall, consulting en- 
gineers, 11 West Forty-second street, 
New York, have been dissolved by 
mutual consent. The company was 
formed in 1914 and consisted of 
Charles Page Perin, Stewart M. Mar- 


shall and Frank L. Estep.  Perin 
Engineering Co. Ine., has been 


formed, with offices at the same ad- 
dress. Mr. Perin will be president, 
Mr. Estep, vice president and chief 
engineer, and David J. Ogilvie, sece- 
retary and treasurer. 


77 


Foster Wheeler Corp., New York, 
has bought the plant and business of 
the D. Connelly Boiler Co., Cleve- 
land, which was established 56 years 
ago. The plant will be continued in 
operation and its output rounds out 
the line of the purchaser in the steam 
generating field. William C. Con- 
nelly is president and treasurer and 
Lawrence E. Connelly vice president 
and secretary of the Connelly com- 
pany. g.. OW 3rown is chairman, 
P. W. Foster vice chairman and L. B. 
Nutting president of the Foster 
Wheeler Corp. 


Central Iron & Steel Co., Harris- 
burg, Pa., is installing a battery of 
waste heat boilers in connection with 
its open-hearth furnaces. These 
boilers are of a new fire-tube type, 
designed by the company. The first 
of these units, hooked up with a 100- 
ton basic open-hearth furnace, is 22 
feet long and 9 feet in diameter, 
equipped with 470 tubes 214-inches 
in diameter. <A large fan will ex- 
haust the open-hearth gas through 
the boiler at high velocity. This unit 
is designed to furnish 500  horse- 
power for operating the rolling mill 
engines, through a 12-inch steam line 
2450 feet long. The installation is 
based on the company’s experience 
with nine fire-tube waste heat boil- 
ers, each of 150 horsepower, oper- 
ated for several years in conjunction 
with its heating furnaces. The com- 
pany also has installed on one of its 
open-hearth furnaces a set of water- 
cooled damper valves. 
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MIRRORS of MOTORDOM 


DETROIT 

O. B. Detroit,’’ a base pricing 

term for Fords dating back to 

the early days of the automo- 

bile industry, gives promise of 

passing from the picture with the 

persistant report that Ford will soon 

go to an f.o.b. delivered point price 
on model A. 

Irrespective of the distance from 
Dearborn, there will be a.standard- 
ization of base prices on all models, 
replacing the present arrangement of 
sliding scales on list and delivered 
prices. 

Henry Ford has 33 assembly 
plants the country over and it has 
been his practice to ship knocked- 
down manufactured parts, obviously 
more cheaply shipped than as- 
sembled cars, to district assembly 
plants to be put together. The 
freight item has been a particularly 
lucrative income to Mr. Ford, and 
opinion runs currently that once 
committed to a f.o.b. delivery point 
price, the die is cast, and to return 
to the old f.o.b Detroit figure would 
be a difficult proposition. 


Ford Production Booms 


Just what action the remainder 
of the auto industry will take is 
difficult to forecast at this time. 
Chevrolet, as Ford’s chief competi- 
tor, may be forced to the new basing 
price plan; the rest of motordom prob- 
ably would follow. Nash now has an 
inclusive price for all extras giving 
the customer a price for the deliver- 
ed car; Hudson-Essex once attempt- 
ed a “delivered-at-your-door” policy, 
but generally speaking the auto in- 
dustry in Michigan has been practi- 
cally unanimous in making Detroit 
a base point, and making the cus 
tomer pay the freight. 

Meanwhile, Ford production is a 
bright spot. Ford lines 
will turn out about 95,000 to 100,- 
000 passenger cars and trucks in 
March, going at approximately 7000 


assembly 
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units daily, three and four days the 
week. For April the tentative figure 
for Ford’s is 120,000 units. 

Ford’s parts manufacturing units 
at Fordson work three days a week 
and the steelworks, or more especial- 
ly ingot production, is at five days 
weekly. 

Ford is now proceding with the 
erection of a 400-ton open-hearth 
steel furnace of the tilting type, 
claimed to be the world’s largest. 
This furnace will replace No. 10 of 
the existing furnaces, each of 100 
tons, and there is some belief that 
Ford may eventually tear out Nos. 
7, 8, 9, and 10 furnaces, though this 
is speculation. 


Starts 400-Ton Open Hearth 


The new open-hearth with its large 
capacity, to find the possibility of 
which Ford representatives toured 
leading steelworks recently, is either 
for more intense concentration on 
scrapping aged wrecks and thereby 
creating more potential model A pur- 
chasers, or for concentration on ac- 
tual production of ingots to supply 
Ford parts makers with material. As 
an indication of the latter is a fresh 
wave of the old Ford practice of or- 
dering for or supplying steel to his 
contract parts makers, 

It seems unlikely that Ford will 
add to his existing finishing capac- 
ity in bar, strip, and spring-stock 
stands. The Ford steelworks have 
never been on a purely commercial 
basis rollings have been 
generally for relatively small ton- 
nages, often around 50 tons, roll 
changes have been frequent, and su- 
perintendent changes have been the 


because 


same. 

There is nothing to be gloomy 
about in reports of performances by 
the auto producing and assembly 
lines. With a continuous unbroken 
upeurve in output, March bids cer 
tain to better the estimated 230,000 


units for February. An estimate for 
March is 290,000 units. 

To Ford, who has stepped up to 
7000 daily, something like the lush 
days of 1929; to Chevrolet, now 
at an average of 3200 daily; and to 
increases from those of the next 
rank—-Buick, Hudson-Essex, Oak- 
land-Pontiac and Willys—can be 
credited the chief impetus to expand- 
ing activity. 

By this token, March should see 
an approximate 80,000 cars. pro- 
duced, aside from the expected 190,- 
000 from combined Ford and Chey- 
rolet plants. 

For the industry, about 60,000 
cars were produced this week, 
against 58,000 last week, 54,000 the 
week before, but the current week 
of 1930 showed 83,000 units for the 
entire auto industry. 

Chevrolet is making about 3200 
cars on the average daily, 5 days a 
This rate will necessarily be 
increased to attain the 79,000 units 
aimed at for March. However, this 
unit of General Motors remains 
steady and its production curve is an 
even one. 


week, 


“Bumpers for Springs” 


Chevrolet will build its own bum- 
per plant, structural steel for the 
plant building being awarded last 
week, and plans just having been re- 
leased. 

For some time bumpers for the 
Chevrolet have been built by the 
Standard Steel Spring Co., Corao- 
polis, Pa., and the. Badger Die Cast- 
ing Co., Milwaukee. A while back 
Chevrolet exchanged its bumper 
manufacture work with the Standard 
company in return for the produc- 
tion of springs, an item which the 
Standard company had made, 

Spring production was brought to 
Detroit and installed in the Chevro- 
let gear and axle and forge plants. 


(Concluded on Page 64) 
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Mechanical Burden Bearers 


of Modern Industry 


O THE engineer of today the Great Pyra- 

mid stands as a monument to those slaves 

who suffered and died by the thousand 

in the course of its long, painful construc- 
tion, rather than as any worthy tribute to the 
ancient autocrat by whose command this struc- 
ture was raised. The engineer knows that, 
should pyramid building be in vogue in this 
day and age, any one of many large contracting 
companies would be able to execute the job in 
months instead of years and to the advantage 
of the workmen instead of to their destruction. 
Modern material handling equipment would 
make this possible, just as it is making pos- 
sible hundreds of projects which in size, in- 


tricacy and practical value overshadow the 
Great Pyramid completely. 
No great amount of contemplation is re- 


quired on the part of anyone with even rudi- 
mentary knowledge of industrial conditions to 
realize that any country or any industry where- 
in “strong backs and weak minds’’ predominate 
is a decadent country or a decadent industry. 
Discussions of the so-called ‘industrial revo- 
lution’’ which has occurred—particularly in 
America—during the past century have largely 
been confined to the transfer of skill from men 
to machines. The parallel transfer of burdens 
from men to machines has, for some reason, 
received much less attention than it deserves. 
Without it the mechanization of industry would 
have been completely unbalanced, with inter- 
changeable manufacturing projects possible on- 
ly in small, inefficient units, and with high 
grade mechanical products available only to 
the wealthy. 


Importance of Less Spectacular Units 


Has Been Overlooked 


Popular fancy always is attracted by the 
huge and the spectacular, and for that reason 
the general conception of material handling ma- 
chinery is confined to the romance of railroads, 
steamships, great ore handling cranes, etc. The 
vital part played by the humble factory truck, 
the small electric hoist, the portable  tiering 
machine, the conveyor chain and numerous oth- 
er obscure mechanical burden bearers is all too 
little appreciated. Nor is this lack of appreci- 
ation confined to the public, it is common 


among industrial executives and among finan- 
cial leaders who hold industrial purse strings. 


The Industrial Revolution as it affected pro- 
duction machinery did not occur over night, 
or in any short space of time, as many people 
have been led to believe. It occurred gradu- 
ally over a long period of years, with high 
points now and then due to important develop- 
ments in specific machines. It was realization 
of the great change which came with more or 
less suddeness, as a result of a vast accumula- 
tion of achievement over many years. Such 
realization was hastened by world’s fairs, by 
popular writers on industrial subjects, by floods 
of low priced products and by economic crises 
brought on by undigested economic changes. 


Rising Tide of Interest Now Evident 
in Material Handling Technique 


During the past 15 years there have been in- 
creasing signs of awakening realization of the 
importance of changing material handling tech- 
nique. Management societies have been formed 
and have given increasing attention to mate- 
rial handling methods and equipment. Divisions 
of the older engineering societies have been or- 
ganized for the same purpose and have grown 
rapidly. Consulting engineers have begun to 
specialize in material handling subjects. Com- 
panies which originally built material handling 
equipment as casual side lines have devoted 
more and more attention to it until they too 
have become specialists. Large manufacturing 
organizations, particularly in the metal work- 


ing field, have begun to design their new 
plants around material handling equipment, 


just as they used to design them around power 
generating and transmitting equipment and 
production machinery. 

And now at last a point of outstanding im- 
portance in the progress of material handling 
is reached as plans mature for bringing to- 
gether engineers, builders and users of mate- 
rial handling equipment. Such a congress of 
experts in management, maintenance and ma- 
terial handling is scheduled in Cleveland April 


13-17 inclusive, in conjunction with an ex- 
tensive exhibition of industrial material han- 
dling machinery and related equipment. The 


American Society of Mechanical Engineers, the 
Society of Industrial Engineers and _ several 
other organizations of national repute have 
built up a joint technical program which should 
exert a powerful influence in promoting under- 
standing interest in the ‘“‘burden bearers of 
industry’? among those most vitally concerned. 
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Slow Progress Continues 


Despite Irregularities 


USINESS not only is peering about for signs of 
aiahrary from depression, but also is taking 
cognizance of an expected seasonal rise. The re- 
sulting complications of usually dependable 
business statistics obscure the true situation. 
Just now there are many signs that moderate 
gains continue to be made but still there are a 
number of elements blocking the path to sub- 
stantial improvement and progress is neither 
vigorous nor all-encompassing. 

Comparisons with the same period last year 
in a great many instances are unfavorable. On 
the other hand conservative attitude is now 
evident which cannot be attributed to the early 
part of 1930, and apparently business is re- 
signed to the prospect of a very slow recovery. 
In this respect revisions in attitude have taken 
place since the beginning of the present year. 

A spring resumption of building activity 
shows signs of getting under wey, with corre- 
spondingly better prospects in structural steel. 
Automobile production shows no change from 
the trend of slow improvement. With January 
and February generally a matter of dealer stock- 
ing, March may show more clearly what the con- 
sumer is able to do. 


Production and Consumption Balance Closely; 


March Operations Gain More Slowly 


In iron and steel, production in practically all 
lines is closely attuned to the rate of consump- 
tion. So far as steelworks operations are con- 
cerned early March increases in operations were 
made at a slower rate than during most of 
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February. Last week they gained fractionally. 
The report of the United States Steel Corp. show- 
ing that steel bookings were down 167,157 tons 
as of Feb. 28 is interpreted chiefly as due to 
a slightly faster expansion in operations than in 
shipments or orders 

Reports on commercial activities offer at least 
temporary encouragement at a time when even 
the smallest favorable signs are regarded close- 
ly. The Federal Reserve board finds that Febru- 
ary retail trade increased slightly over January, 
and that banks are in a better position. Mer- 
cantile circles find moderately increasing parti- 
cipation in spring trade as the Easter season ap- 
proaches, but the increase is by no means more 
than seasonal. Weekly figures for commercial 
failures are subsiding somewhat from the fever- 
ish heights of a month ago. 


Further Attempts to Stabilize Prices 
Hampered by Inequalities 


Many of the irregularities of the current situ- 
ation are in the price structure. The various 
wholesale commodity price indexes are virtually 
unanimous in recording fractional gains. How- 
ever, it is more important to note that the com- 
ponent parts of most of the price indexes still 
show depressing signs of inequality of deflation. 
Present indications point to the belief that sec- 
ond quarter prices of iron and steel will be no 
lower, and in some instances may be a little 
higher 

Alvan T. Simonds has made a comprehensive 
study of business cycles. Elsewhere in this is- 
sue is a chart compiled by him of the relation- 
ship between money rates and business activity. 
Previously his figures had shown the direct re- 
lationship between the two for the postwar pe- 
riod. Now the same trends are graphically shown 
to have prevailed for at least fifty years. 








































































































Holiday Observance Brings Car Loadings 
to Low Point of February 


Statistics for weekly freight 
last week in February indicate a decline of 
31,938 cars loaded, the total for the week 
being 682,000 cars. This is the second succes- 
sive decline, and for the first time since Jan- 
uary two consecutive weeks have shown the 
same trend. Observance of a holiday is credit- 
ed with being responsible for the sharpness of 
the drop. The corresponding week last year did 
not contain the holiday, and at that time in- 
creased to 899,498 cars compared with 827,560 
cars in the preceding week. The holiday drop 
last year was from 893,140 cars to 827,560 cars, 
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Iron and Steel Price Index Holds 
at Alltime Low 


Since Feb. 18 STEEL’s composite of iron and 
steel prices has remained steady at $31.61, an 
alltime low, and last week it was unchanged. 
At the time of the last decline, the drop amount- 
ed to eight cents, due to readjustments in pig 
iron at Pittsburgh and in the valley. The Feb- 
ruary monthly average also set a new low, at 
$31.65. In 1930 the second week of March 
found the index at $34.94, and two years ago it 
was $36.37. With the approach of the second 
quarter, there is slight possibility that there 
will be any significant change one way or the 
other until bookings have given a test to prices 
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Railroad Income Continues Decline 
to Still Lower Levels 


Net operating income of 171 class I railroads 
descended in January to the lowest point in 
years and amounted to only $33,849,116, ac- 
cording to the Bureau of Railway Economics. 
Earnings were about 40 per cent under January, 
1930, and considerably less than half the in- 
come of $77,261,598 in January, 1929. Al- 
though following the usual seasonal trend, the 
January decline was based upon a very low 
starting point, $49,371,769 income for Decem- 
ber. Fifty-two of the railroads reporting oper- 
ated at a loss during the month, of which 19 
were in the eastern, eight in the southern and 
25 in the western district. For several months 
gross income has dropped much more rapidly 
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tons, were down only 
dropping 2657 tons in December and 3348 tons 
For the third time, shipments were 
slightly above production, and February ship- 
ments as measured by the daily average rate 
were the best since last October. 
the daily rate, production increased, as did ship- 


uction 


Copper Shipments and Production Improve 


difference in the 
number of days in each month, February pro- 
and shipments of refined 
clined slightly from those of January, and total 
a comparatively 


copper de- 
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Stocks, amounting to 
198 tons after 
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Machine Tool Orders Attain Mild February Railroad Car Orders Drop 
Increase in February to New Low Point 
A moderate revival in machine tool buying Indicating that carbuilding activity in Feb- 
in February caused the National Machine Tool ruary reached a state bordering on complete 


Builders’ association index to move upward to 
82.2 compared with 65.4 in January. As a con- 
sequence the three months’ moving average 
gained from 65.3 in the previous month to 73.1 
in January. Compared with the levels which 
preceded the drastic recessions of 1930, the in- 
dex still is markedly subnormal, and the in- 
crease during the past month was relatively 
small. However, the past three months all have 
shown better activity than November, when the 
index was at its lowest for any single month. 
Shipments continue at about the same rate and 
unfilled orders are at a better ratio than for sev- 
eral months. 


inactivity, car awards for the month are placed 


at 50, the lowest on record. The previous low 
month was February, 1919, with 60. cars 
awarded. February awards a year ago were 


for 17,027 cars, two years ago for 15,944 and 
three years ago for 10.22. January, with only 
100 cars ordered, started the year off at low ebb. 
Current reports for the early part of this month 
indicate that March will see at least a partial 
recovery, but on the other hand, leading build- 
ers have expressed themselves to the effect that 
little business can be expected before next fall. 
At present only a little repair work is keeping 
shops from idleness. 
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Seamless Chrome-Nickel Steel Tubes 
Find Diversified Uses 


BY H. D. NEWELL, Metallurgist 
The Babcock & Wilcox Tube Co., Beaver Falls, Pa. 


INCE the introduction of Nirosta KA2, the 

heat, corrosion and acid resisting steel 

containing 18 per cent chromium and 8 
per cent nickel, a rapidly growing list of appli- 
cations has been found for this alloy, in its 
various forms. Among the forms for which 
the market is developing with surprising rap- 
idity are seamless tubing and seamless pipe. 
A wide range of uses has been found for these 
products in many of the larger industries 
where heat, corrosion and acid resistance are 
of major importance. 

As a pioneer in the development and com- 
mercial production of heat, corrosion and acid- 
resisting seamless tubing, The Babcock & Wil- 
cox Tube Co., with works and general offices in 
Beaver Falls, Pa., is said to have produced the 
first of such tubing as early as 1923 and is to- 
day a principal producer of seamless chrome- 
nickel tubular products. 

In the manufacture of tubes of this 18 and 
8 alloy steel, precautions are taken to secure 
a uniform quality. Billets from which the 
tubes are fabricated, are made from selected 
stocks of raw materials. The metal is melted 
and refined carefully in basic-lined electric 
furnaces and only small heats are poured, to 
insure a clean homogeneous steel. After the 
ingots are rolled into the billet form, necessary 
for the fabrication of tubes, they are cut to the 
desired length and the entire surface machined 
to remove any defects. 

The billets carry a heat number stamped on 
the ends and considerable clerical work is done 
in the tube mill to preserve the identity of 
each heat. This is not always possible, par- 
ticularly in the case of small cold-drawn sizes 
where the multiplicity of operations makes the 
necessary clerical work disproportionate to the 
advantage to be gained. When the billets are 
ready for piercing they are rechecked metal- 
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lurgically, by the laboratory, to insure the 
fact that they will forge satisfactorily. 

Billets are heated in a long, continuous oil- 
fired furnace which is under constant observa- 
tion as part of a rigid temperature control sys- 
tem. Maintenance of a uniform temperature is 
essential in the piercing operation to follow. 

Piercing is accomplished by passing the bil- 
let between two rotating rolls which are set 
at such an angle that they cause the billet to 
move forward spirally and, at the same time, 
be forced over a conically shaped tool, known 
as a piercing point, which is supported in the 
end of a long bar. As the billet passes over 
this piercing point, it takes a tubular form, the 
wall thickness being regulated by the space 
between the piercing point and the rolls. 

In the rolling mill, the rough pierced hollow, 
still under observation for maintenance of the 
proper rolling temperature, is forced into a 
pair of grooved rolls which regulate the outside 
diameter of the tube. The inside diameter is 
regulated by a plug which is held rigidly inside 
the tube almost directly between the grooved 
rolls. 

Due to the stiffness of the steel, even at high 





Corrosion-resisting seamless steel tubing of 

the Nirosta KA2 or chrome-nickel variety 

conveys pineapple juice from the fruit to the 
container in modern canning factories 
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temperatures, the piercing and _ roll- 
ing operations are slow as compared 
with similar operations on ordinary 
carbon steel. The inner and outer 
surfaces of the tube are smoothed by 
passing it through the reeling ma- 
chine which consists of two long rolls 
rotating in the same direction, which 
engage the tube on its two sides, forc- 
ing it forward spirally over a smooth 
plug supported by a thrust bar. 

As almost all these operations are 
performed over plugs supported by 
bars in compression, Nirosta KA2 
tubes cannot be made commercially 
and finished by this process in sizes 
below about 2%-inch outside diam- 
eter, except in short lengths. 

Sizes down to 2-inch outside diam- 
eter may be produced by passing 
tubes from the reeling machine 
through a continuous’ reheating 
furnace and then through a con- 
tinuous reducing mill which con- 
sists of a large number of pairs 
of grooved rolls set in tandem 
and arranged so that each succeeding 
pair of rolls makes a reduction in the 
outside diameter of the tube. No 
plug is used during this operation 
and, consequently, the walls cannot be 
thinned or closely controlled as in 
the preceding operations. 


Smaller Tubes Drawn 


Thus far, all tubes finished by the 
operations listed have been fabricat- 
ed while hot and hence are known as 
“hot finished” tubes. Tubes outside 
the range of sizes of the hot finished 
group, that is, tubes smaller than 2- 
inch outside diameter or of large out- 
side diameter but having a thin wall, 
may be completed by cold drawing, or 
performing all operations on the tube 
while it is at room temperature. 

In cold drawing, the tube is pulled, 
simultaneously, through a hollow cir 
cular die and over a bar mandrel 
which is held rigidly in the center 
of the die. Before the cold drawing 
operation, the steel is annealed by 
heating it rapidly to a temperature 
between 1850 and 2150 degrees Fahr., 
care being taken that the heating is 


even and thorough. Cooling should 
be done as rapidly as possibie, either 
by air or water quenching, preferably 
the latter. 

As the tubing must be scale free 
before being cold drawn, it is 
pickled in a 50 per cent solution of 
hydrochloric acid at a temperature of 
approximately 175 degrees Fahr. 

The high tensile strength and the 
property of rapidly work-hardening 
of the steel at room temperature 
makes it imperative that only a small 
reduction in diameter or slight thin- 
ning of the wall be accomplished by 
each cold-drawn pass; consequently, 
the smaller the diameter and wall 





Instantaneous water heater equipped 
with coils of seamless 18 and 8& steel 


thickness of the tube desired, the 
greater will be the number of cold- 
draw passes required to accomplish 
this and, as the tube must be heat 
treated and _ pickled 
pass, a corresponding number of heat 
treatments and picklings is necessary 
to fabricate the tube completely. 
Close temperature regulation dur- 
ing piercing, rolling and heat treat 
ing gives the finished tube uniform 


prior to each 





Vapor condenser built for a prominent eastern refinery, equipped with 
seamless Nirosta KA2 tubes 
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physical properties. A series of min- 
ute inspections, appropriate to prod- 
ucts of such value, is made at several] 
stages in the manufacturing process. 

The designer of apparatus requir. 
ing alloy tubes and pipe has a com- 
plete range of sizes from which to 
draw. In pipe, the entire range up 
to 6-inch iron pipe size is available. 
In tubing, where sizes are always 
designated by exact outside diameter 
and wall thickness, Nirosta KA2 ean 
be obtained up to 6%-inch outside di- 
ameter, and in wall thicknesses from 
about 0.035-inch or 20-gage in the 
smaller sizes, to 0.75-inch in the larger 
sizes. 

Every effort is being expended to 
make possible the production of 
seamless chrome-nickel steel tubes of 
diameters larger than those listed 
above and it is hoped that, in a com. 
paratively short period of time, it will 
be possible to satisfy the growing de- 
mand for large size tubes. Centrif- 
ugally cast tubes and pipe are already 
production articles and are entirely 
satisfactory, when too thin a wall is 
not required. 


Tolerances Are Permitted 


In regard to designating sizes of 
tubing, it is not generally understood 
that, while the designer’s § calcula- 
tions indicate certain exact dimen- 
sions for outside diameter and wall 
thickness, these sizes are not avail- 
able without some variations known 
as “necessary manufacturing toler- 
The ideal tube, of course, con- 
forms to exact dimensions and, in 
commercial production, this is the 
goal sought; however, some variations 
from exact dimensions are required 
and the customer should specify the 
type of tolerances he desires to apply 
on his tubes, this to depend on the fu- 
ture service for which they are in- 
tended. The average cold drawn tube 
is made to “mechanical specifications,” 
and the weight of such a tube is gen- 
erally about the theoretical weight 
but, in order to obtain this weight, the 
manufacturer is allowed plus and 
minus tolerances on wall thickness and 
outside diameter and, in addition, a 
certain allowable ovality. The Ameri- 
can Society of Mechanical Engineers 
specification allows nothing thinner 
but does allow a thicker wall than 
specified. This leads to an actual tube 
weight greater than the theoretical 
weight. 

Although this alloy carries the gen- 
eral designation of Nirosta KaA2, 
there is a subclassification known as 
Nirosta KA2-S. The two are identi- 
cal in all respects excepting the car- 
bon content which is less than 0.16 
per cent for KA2 and 0.07 per cent 
maximum for KA2-S. The former, 
when properly heat treated is suit- 
able for general corrosion service 
where the temperature does not exceed 
600 degrees Fahr. 

It has been found that at high 
temperatures carbide precipitation oc- 
curs which affects both the physical 


ances.” 
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properties of the material and its cor- 
rosion resistance to a degree governed 
by the carbon content. This change 
takes place regardless of previous heat 
treatments; therefore, it is quite nec- 
essary to limit the carbon content to 
a maximum of 0.07 per cent when the 
alloy is to be used at temperatures 
where carbide precipitation occurs. 
In determining tensile properties of 
Nirosta KA2 tubes, test pieces have 
been taken from large numbers of 
tubes. In some cases, full tube sec- 
tions have been tested and in others 
tests have been made on strips cut 
from tubes. Wide variations in prop- 
erties have been obtained and the fig- 
ures shown in the accompanying table 
are minimum values which always 
ean be realized and, in most tubes, 
higher values can be expected. 


Shaped Without Heating 


The chrome-nickel steel when prop- 
erly heat treated, is tough and ductile 
at room temperatures. Usual opera- 
tions connected with the installation 
of tubes and pipe such as expanding, 
rolling, belling, flanging and bending 
to usual commercial radii can be done 
without any preheating. 

Are welds should be made with 
coated Nirosta KA2 electrodes. Weld- 
ing may be done with either alternat- 
ing or direct current. With direct 
current, the polarity should be re- 
versed from that in ordinary steel 
welding practice; that is, the electrode 
should be the positive and the work 
the negative terminal. The voltage re- 
quired varies with the wall thickness 
of the tube to be welded and should be 
as low as practicable, ranging between 
40 and 60 volts measured at the weld- 
ing machine. The current should be 
between 75 and 125 amperes. 

The maintenance of a close are and 
an uninterrupted flow of the metal be- 
ing deposited are important. On thick- 
ness of 3/16-inch or lighter, no bevel- 
ing of the material at the joint will 
be required. Above 3/16-inch, the 
joint should be beveled and the metal 
laid in two layers. Where successive 
layers of material are to be deposited, 
the weld material of the preceding 
bead should be allowed to cool thor- 
oughly before the next bead is de- 
posited. 

Wherever possible, the metal de- 
posit should be laid down in a con- 
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XAMPLES of 
bent and thread- 
ed seamless chrome- 
nickel steel tubing. 
In the foreground is 
a small coil of the 
same material, 5/16- 
inch outside diame- 
ter 


tinuous stream. At the end of the 
bead, the arc should be wiped off the 
work so that no detrimental crater 
will be formed. Having no capacity 
for hardening by temperature effects, 
welds remain tough and ductile and 
do not develop the coarse, crystalline 
structure characteristic of the straight 
iron-chromium alloys. 

In acetylene welding, uncoated rods 
should be used as filler material. The 
flame should be soft neutral or slight- 
ly reducing. The torch should be kept 
pointed in the direction of the work 
to preheat the parts to be welded, and 
the rod should be kept in the flame. 
The deposition of the weld metal 
should not be gone over with the 
flame or puddled. Such reheating or 
puddling may leave the metal porous. 

For upsetting, Van Stoning, or 
similar operations on Nirosta KA2 
the tube ends should be _ heated 
rapidly and uniformly to a tempera- 
ture of 1900 to 2200 degrees Fahr. 


and finished between these tem- 


peratures. If forging is done 
at a temperature below 1850 de- 
grees Fahr., the metal hardens 


and must subsequently be heat treat- 
ed. The metal may be softened by 
rapid heating to a temperature be- 
tween 1850 and 2150 degrees Fahr., 
eare being taken that the heating is 
even and thorough. Cooling may be 














Physical Properties of Nirosta KA2 Tubes 


Ultimate tensile strength, pounds per square inch 


Yield point, pounds per square inch 
Proportional limit, pounds per square 
Elongation in 2 inches, per cent 
Elongation in 8 inches, per cent 
Reduction of area, per cent 

Hardness, brinell 

Hardness, Rockwell 


Hot finished Cold drawn 


85,000 75,000 
28,000 25,000 
16,100 16,100 
50 55 
35 38 
45 * 
125 120 
B-73 B-62 


*In general, sizes are too small to make accurate determination of reduc- 


tion of area. 
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done by rapid air cooling or by 
quenching in water, preferably the 
latter. 

Removal of scale is accomplished 
satisfactorily by pickling in a 50 per 
cent solution of hydrochloric acid at 
a temperature between 160 and 200 
degrees Fahr. Where such acid is not 
available, a hot solution of 10 per 
cent (by weight) of sulphuric acid 
and 6 to 12 per cent of rock salt 
should be used. The addition to the 
rock salt liberates hydrochloric acid 
and effects a 50 per cent saving in 
time over a straight sulphuric acid 
pickle. It is also possible to substi- 
tute a small amount of hydrochloric 
acid for the rock salt in pickle solu- 
tion above. After pickling, the mate- 
rial should be dipped in a hot, mini- 
mum 10 per cent solution of nitric 
acid and then thoroughly washed in 
hot water. 


Difficult To Machine 


Being an austenitic alloy, Nirosta 
KA2 is somewhat difficult to ma- 
chine. Best results are obtained with 
slow cutting speeds and moderately 
heavy cuts. Tools should be ground 
and kept sharp and with a steep side 
and lip rake, at least 15 degrees. In 
threading, four or five teeth should 
engage instead of two or three. 

With the usual methods of solder- 
ing or brazing, heating the tubes and 
then applying the solder or the spel- 
ter causes it to penetrate into the 
metal, thus weakening the structure 
of the tube and making it liable to 
failure under pressure. In most 
cases, where soldering or brazing 
may be considered, welding can be 
substituted safely and satisfactorily. 

Grinding preferably should be 
done wet, care being observed that 
the metal does not become unduly 
heated lest the corrosion-resisting 
properties of the area be impaired 
because of scorching. <A _ freshly 
dressed wheel should be used so that 
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ELDED building construc- 

tion, accepted generally as 
practicable and safe, has not 
yet been practiced by enough 
contractors to establish commer- 
cially its cost-saving advantages. 
One consulting engineer's view- 
point on welded structures is 
presented in the accompanying 
article, a paper read before the 
recent welding conference at 
Case School of Applied Science, 
Cleveland,'a two-day meeting 
arranged by the college with the 
co-operation of the Cleveland 
Engineering society. The author, 
Gilbert D. Fish, is consulting 
structural engineer, Westinghouse 


Electric & Mfg. Co., New York. 


ead 
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Courtesy Lincoln Electric Co. 


Consulting Engineer Looks 
at Structural Welding 


BY GILBERT D. FISH 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 


T IS common knowledge _ that 

buildings and other steel-frame 

structures have been arc-welded 

extensively, and that the method 
is practicable and safe in the hands 
of experienced organizations. A 
large proportion, perhaps a majority, 
of engineers and contractors as yet 
regard welded construction as ap- 
propriate for companies interested 
in welding for some special reason 
connected with their business or on 
account of its quietness. It is a fair- 
ly common belief that welding a 
building instead of riveting it costs a 
little extra money and puts the engi- 
neer and the steel contractor to extra 
trouble. 

Welded building construction has 
not yet been practiced by enough con- 
tractors or in sufficient volume to 
establish commercially its costs sav- 
ing advantages. From the stand- 
point of the buyer, relative cost 
means relative price as quoted by 
contractors. Quotations on welded 
buildings are still erratic, except 
where the engineering plans and the 
letting of contracts are handled or 
guided by experienced engineers. 

As it is too soon for general com- 
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petition to yield other than mislead- 
ing information as to cost relation- 
ships between welding and riveting, 
real insight requires study of the 
elements of design and of unit costs. 
A well designed welded structure 
generally employs somewhat less 
steel than it would require if riveted; 
shop operations such as cutting and 
punching are reduced for most mem- 
bers and eliminated for others; 
hoisting and setting labor is nearly 
unchanged; and welding, if not in 
excessive amount, requires fewer 
hours of labor than the _ riveting 
which it replaces. Anyone who has 
had enough experience in welded 
construction to know these facts at 
first hand, is not to be shaken from 
his belief in its economy by in- 
stances of high bids or actual high 
costs of unskillfully planned welded 
structures, 

A truly competitive situation, in 
which many steel contractors esti- 
mate with fair accuracy the cost of 
efficient construction by the welding 
method, has not arrived. When it 
does, the public will find that welded 
buildings cost somewhat less than 
riveted ones. In the meantime, 


those who know how to go about it 
will continue to buy welded con- 
struction at a price saving; others 
will in many cases pay a premium 
for its use. 

It is not to be expected that most 
of the engineers who design build- 
ings will spend much time learning 
welded construction until they find 
it necessary. Thus far, relatively few 
owners have insisted on having their 
buildings welded; many others have 
been interested enough to inquire 
about the possibilities, but in numer- 
ous cases have been deterred by non- 
committal or skeptical reports from 
consulting engineers or contractors. 


Unbiased Information Sought 


In attempting to obtain unbiased 
information, prospective purchasers 
or builders of welded structures 
have all too often sought the advice 
of individuals or groups who were 
in no way identified with welding 
and who, therefore, knew little or 
nothing about the subject. 

The time is not far off when en- 
gineers who consult on steel con- 
struction will have to handle welded 
work whether they prefer it or not, 
or else lose standing. At the present 
time those who do not like to be 
troubled with new methods can dis- 
regard welding in most cases with- 
out embarrassment, because riveting 
is admittedly the prevailing means 
for joining structural steel and few 
clients insist on departing from it. 
This condition will not endure many 
years longer, and only the less far- 
sighted among consulting engineers 
will long postpone _ familiarizing 
themselves with the principles of 
economical planning and _ effective 
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supervision of welded construction. 

Framing plans for a welded build- 
ing usually closely resemble the 
plans which would be used for rivet- 
ed construction, except in the com- 
position of trusses, plate girders 
and other built-up members, In an 
ordinary tier building, lacking roof 
trusses and employing single rolled 
shapes for all members, the design 
may be the same for welding as for 
riveting, except the connection de- 
tails. In framing of the simple 
beam-and-column type, welding does 
not permit saving of material in the 
members unless continuous beam 
construction is used; this sometimes 
results in net saving of cost, but 
only under certain conditions. 

Welded plate girders are some- 
what easier to design than riveted 
ones. They are generally made of 
plates only, and contain no holes. 
Their effective depth is greater for a 
given overall dimension because 
flange plates are further from the 
neutral axis than flange angles, and 
the absence of holes avoids reduc- 
tion of effective tension flange area. 
Stiffener plates are much lighter 
than angles used in riveted girders, 
and filler plates are not needed at 
stiffeners because there are no flange 
angles. Welded girders are usually 
10 to 20 per cent lighter than rivet- 
ed ones designed for the same total 
depth, span. loading and unit stress- 
es, and are actually somewhat 
stronger due to thicker and better 
braced compression flanges. 


Gusset Plates Eliminated 


Welded roof trusses differ from 
riveted ones chiefly in the omission 
of gusset plates, made possible by 
the compactness of welded connec- 
tions. Another weight-saving differ- 
ence is the elimination of rivet holes, 
which in riveted trusses increase the 
cross section requirements of tension 
members. Weight savings in econo- 
mical but safe welded trusses are 
usually between 20 and 30 per cent. 


Numerous specialties occurring in 
various types of building respond to 
steel-saving properties of welded as- 
sembly. Crane girders, crane rail 
brackets, cantilever balconies, hang- 
ing mezzanines, built-up spandrels 
and lintels, steel plate floors, bins, 
roof signs, marquees and numerous 
assemblies not involved in ordinary 
floor framing, are responsive to the 
advantages offered by welding. 

Highway and _ railway bridges 
ought, for reasons of economy, to be 
of welded rather than riveted con- 
struction. Only a few all-welded 
bridges have thus far been built, be- 
cause the companies which offered 
the early opportunities to weld 
buildings in the interests of the 
welding industry have not needed 
many bridges for their own use, and 
because there has been greater re- 
luctance on the part of engineers to 
sanction a new method for bridge 
service than for buildings. However, 
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welding has been used for several 
new bridges and for a large num- 
ber of bridge reinforcement opera- 
tions; it has been notably effective 
and economical in reclaiming and 
strengthening old viaducts and ele- 
vated railways under traffic, and for 
temporary and permanent _§ street 
supports over tunnels and subways. 

In any kind of reinforcement or 
alteration work, welding offers pro- 
nounced cost savings because of the 
ease with which new steel can be at- 
tached to old without drilling holes. 
The economy of welding for such 
work is so obvious and so generally 
admitted that there is a tendency 
to over-emphasize its suitability for 
special purposes and overlook its ad- 
vantages in ordinary construction. 

In planning welded construction, a 
designing engineer experienced in 
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riveted but not in welded work can 
make creditable framing plans if he 
has familiarized himself with the 
main distinguishing features. of 
welded connections as described in 
numerous articles in the technical 
press. In ordinary tier building de- 
sign the beams and columns may be 
arranged and _ designed without 
much if any reference to the use of 
welding in place of riveting; in 
trussed roofs, special framing and 
alteration work in buildings, and in 
any sort of bridge construction, a 
fair knowledge of welding design is 
necessary to achieve practical and 
economical plans. 

The part of the engineering which 
demands the most experience and 
skill is the designing of the welded 
connections. In riveted work there 
are relatively few suitable connec- 
tion forms, and these have to a great 
extent been standardized; it has 
been customary for steel contrac- 
tors rather than consulting engi- 
neers to furnish the final details or 
shop drawings for riveted framing. 
This procedure is frequently fol- 
lowed in welding practice, but under 
present conditions causes erratic 


bidding and high prices’ unless 
typical connections are designed 
sufficiently in advance and shown on 
the estimating plans to permit ac- 
curate predetermination of the 
quantities of shop fabrication, shop 
welding and field welding. 


Skillful planning of welded con- 
nections depends on far more than 
knowledge of safe forms and of al- 
lowable unit stresses. Rather brief 
study suffices to acquaint a struc- 
tural engineer with accepted meth- 
ods of calculating the working 
strength of any ordinary welded 
joint. On the other hand, consider- 
able ingenuity and practical experi- 
ence are valuable, not to say neces- 
sary, in devising or selecting joints 
which not only are economical of 
material and welding labor but also 
eliminate fabrication to the utmost 
and provide for quick accurate erec- 
tion. 

Although numerous actual joints 
have been illustrated in articles 
about welded structures, no general 
treatment of the subject has been at- 
tempted in any work thus far pub- 
lished. Of course, weld forms have 
been classified, and the few forms 
commonly employed in construction 
work are as definitely standardized 
as the forms of rivets and bolts, On 
the other hand, useful combinations 
of welds with connection parts are 
remarkably numerous and _ widely 
varied; as the factors on which 
economy depends vary with the jobs, 
standardization will have to embrace 
many types to permit advantageous 
design. 


Factors Govern Economy 


Among the principal considera- 
tions for economy in joints are the 
following: 

1. Members’ should be _ joined 
through connection pieces, unless 
they lap, because it is too expensive 
to cut them to exact length. 

2. Provision should be made for 
temporary support during erection, 
by bolts or clamps; connections can- 
not be detailed intelligently without 
planning how this is to be done, 

3. Provision should be made for 
correct spacing of members during 
erection; it is generally wise to weld 
connection pieces to some of the 
members before erection, to serve as 
spacers. 

4. In many structures it is prac- 
ticable to use a substantial propor- 
tion of unfabricated material; with 
this in view, it is well to plan the 
connections so that necessary fab- 
rication shall be concentrated in cer- 
tain classes of members, completely 
eliminating preparatory work from 
as many as possible of the large 
pieces. If erection bolts are to be 
used, all the holes should occur in a 
minority of the main members and 
in connection pieces. 

5. Erection seats should be pro- 
vided for all beams, except perhaps 

(Concluded on Page 38) 
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Fig. 1 


Scarjfing low-carbon steel with 


oxyacetylene equipment of the portable 


type. Only a few seconds are required to surface the billet 


Scarfing Process Is Effective 


in Eliminating Defects 


BY J. D. KNOX 
Associate Editor, STEEL 


EMOVING defects such as seams, 

scabs, scratches, ete. from the 

surface of billets, slabs and 

other semifinished shapes _be- 
fore the stock runs the gamut of fin- 
ishing mill rolls greatly minimizes 
the quantity of steel passing into dis 
card. Usually these defects are re- 
moved by air-operated chipping ham- 
mers, by grinding or by a milling 
machine. <A recent addition to the 
means employed is by scarfing the 
surface with scarfing torches which 
are akin to but different from the 
ordinary cutting torch. 

Fig. 1 shows a soft steel billet be- 
ing secarfed with equipment of the 
portable type. The sweep of the flame 
at a temperature of about 6000 de- 
grees Fahr. lengthwise of the billet 
required about 8 seconds including 
the starting time. The scarf left by 
the torch in one passage over the sur- 
face of the steel is shown in Fig. 3. 


Defects Removed Quickly 


At a steel plant in Ohio, searfs 7% 
to 1 inch wide, are being made length- 
wise on soft steel billets at the rate 
of 6 feet in 20 seconds. The rate and 
manner in which oxygen is fed to 
steel in the scarfing process varies de- 
pending upon the grade of metal; the 
quantity of oxygen required is in- 
fluenced by the composition of the 
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steel. More oxygen is necessary to sur- 
face some steels than others. In 
searfing either basic or bessemer low- 





carbon 4 x 4-inch billets of 160 pounds 
and 60 inches long, and, 5 x 3% to 16 
x 2%-inch slabs of the same length, 
one tank or 120 cubic feet of oxygen 
is sufficient for 3 tons of steel and a 
tank of acetylene for 60 tons of steel, 
based on consumption data covering 
several months scarfing operation. 

Formerly 30 men working 10 hours 
a day were employed in chipping 2000 
to 2500 tons of billets a month but 
since the inauguration of  scarfing, 
the same tonnage is being surfaced 
by a crew of 13 men working from 5 
to 9 hours a day. Moreover, the sur- 
facing charge has been reduced $0.97 
a ton. During the summer months 
the saving between chipping and 
searfing amounted to $1.31 a ton in 
favor of the latter method. 


Rejections Are Minimized 


Covering a 3-year period, 11.2 per 
cent of the steel which reached the 
chipping bed was discarded as scrap 
whereas but 3.6 per cent reaching the 
searfing station is discarded, thus ef- 
fecting a saving of 7.6 per cent in the 
quantity of steel relegated to the 
scrap pile. 

While the supply of oxygen may be 
obtained from a single container it 
is more economical to manifold the 
supply of several cylinders through 
one common outlet. The time re- 
quired for changing the outlet con- 
nections from a discharged tank toa 
full tank amounts to several hours 
on an annual basis. At one plant 
where a central control or manifold 
system was substituted for a portable 
unit, the saving was found to be $0.40 
a cylinder or $0.67 a day for each op- 
erator. 

The manifold system in its entirety 





Fig. 2—Floor-type manifold equipped 


with multistage regulators for reducing 


the cylinder pressure of the gas to the desired working pressure 
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To withstand the 
extremely heavy and 
intermittent tooth loads 
encountered, accurately 
cut teeth are essential 
for long life in Rolling 
Mill Pinions. The re- 
sult is smooth and quiet 
running, producing a 
finer finished product. 


Mesta Cut Tooth 
| Mill Pinions have ac- 
Double Helical curate teeth with bearing across the 
Single Helical entire face and are free from exces- 
Straight Spur sive backlash with both extremely 


large and fine pitch. 





: whe at 


Carbon Steel or Alloy Steel 


Forged or Cast Steel 
Planed tooth or Hobbed tooth 
Any Size 


| MESTA MACHINE COMPANY— Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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contributed a saving of approximate- 
ly $11,000 annually, according to op- 
erating reports. A 20-tank central 
control unit is shown in Fig. 2. 
Under operating conditions when the 
supply of oxygen from 10 of the tanks 
is exhausted, the gas from the re- 
maining 10 cylinders is turned into 
the manifold and fed to the torch. 
Meanwhile, the 10 exhausted tanks 
are replaced with fully-charged units, 
thus affording a continuous supply 
of oxygen at all times and eliminating 
lost time which arises as a result of 
tank replacement. 


Pressure Is Controlled 


One of the important adjuncts of 
the scarfing equipment is the regu- 
lator. Its function is to pass gas 
from the manifold to the torch at 
some predetermined pressure and to 
maintain the gas flow at that pres- 
sure constantly and without varia- 
tion. The pressure of the oxygen at 
the manifold ranges from 2000 to 2500 
pounds per square inch while the de- 
sired working pressure at the tip of 
the torch varies between 2 and 50 
pounds per square inch. 

A unit built by the Harris Calorific 
Co., Cleveland, steps the pressure 
down to within a working range 
through a 2-stage control. The first 
stage takes the long drop from the 
manifold pressure down to a constant 
subpressure from whence the gas is 
passed at such reduced pressure to 
the second stage and thence to the 
torch. One of the advantages of this 
type construction is the use of proper 
seats of different characters, each de- 
signed for a specific function to in- 
sure the correct flame at the torch. A 
regulator of this type will handle 10,- 
000 cubic feet of oxygen per turn of 
eight hours without undue attention. 


Consulting Engineer Looks 
at Structural Welding 


(Concluded from Page 35) 
small ones. Usually, it is economical 
to make such seat connections the 
main supports for the beams, avoid- 
ing the need for web connections. 

6. Fillet welds larger than *%- 
inch size require more labor per ton 
of strength than smaller ones, and 
should be used only when there is 
too little room for the required 
length of smaller welds. 

7. While connection members are 
usually necessary for economy, they 
should not be multiplied needlessly; 
their weight is appreciable and their 
preparation and handling make 
them relatively expensive per pound. 

8. Welds should not be located in 
inaccessible corners, and should not 
be in positions requiring overhead 
work except in cases of strict neces- 
sity. 

9. As field work generally is done 
without scaffolding, field welds so 
located as to require special supports 
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Fig. 3—Typical scarf made with oxry- 
acetylene on the surface of a 4 @ 4- 
inch billet of low-carbon steel 


for the operators are undesirable. 

It has sometimes been said that, 
for an engineer familiar with riveted 
steel structures, there is nothing to 
be learned about designing welded 
ones except the allowable load on 
l-inch of %-inch fillet weld. Even 
allowing for the intention to convey 
a broad idea subject to minor inac- 
curacies, the thought expressed is 
highly misleading. Inexpertly plan- 
ned welded structures which have 
cost more than riveted equivalents 
have presumably been correctly de- 
signed as to basic unit stresses. 
There is no fundamentally important 
reason for welding except economy, 
and knowledge insufficient to attain 
economy must be considered inade- 
quate. Furthermore, there are cer- 
tain dangers of weakness in design 
which are not safeguarded by ex- 
perience in designing riveted struc- 
tures or by knowledge of allowable 
stresses in welds. 


Secondary Bending Stress 


One pitfall is secondary bending 
stress in inflexible beam connections. 
Web connections, and seat connec- 
tions combined with top flange brac- 
ing, are subject to such stresses and 
must be designed with definite pre- 
cautions. Another danger, usually 
unimportant except in tension con- 
nections, is residual stress caused by 
restraint of shrinkage of weld metal 
immediately after deposition; it is 
quite possible to guard against 
trouble from this source, but famili- 
arity with riveted construction is no 
protection in these cases. 

Proper supervision and inspection 
are known to be adequate safe- 
guards of the quality of welding, 
even where the welding force must 
be recruited in the open labor mar- 





ket. Careful selection of welders be- 
fore employment is nevertheless eg- 
sential. From the consulting engi- 
neer’s standpoint, this procedure 
control, however important, does not 
require a great deal of professional 
attention. The supposedly para- 
mount importance of this phase ap- 
pears to have been overemphasized, 
In actual practice, a welding organi- 
zation which has settled down to a 
well regulated routine with syste- 
matic inspection turns out work 
which is fully as uniform and de- 
pendable as the familiar structural 
riveting in which engineers repose 
such confidence. If presently some 
vital part of a welded structure lets 
g0, spoiling the very clean record 
which has been established in these 
early years, it will most likely be 
due to improper joint design. 


Electrical Engineers Will 
Meet in Cleveland 


Electrical engineers gathered at 
Pittsburgh March 11-13 for a joint 
meeting of the Middle Eastern dis- 
trict of the American Institute of 
Electrical Engineers and the Asso- 
ciation of Iron and Steel Electrical 
Engineers. The program of the 
three-day session included the pre- 
sentation of a number of technical 
papers and inspection trips to various 
plants in the Pittsburgh district. At 
a meeting of the board of directors 
of the American Institute of Electri- 
cal Engineers, Cleveland was select- 
ed for the annual convention in June, 
1932. The 1931 convention will be 
held in Asheville, N. C., June 22. 


Outlines Requirements of 


Arc Welding Contest 


Lincoln Electric Co., Cleveland, 
has prepared an 8-page folder out- 
lining the purpose, mandatory regu- 
lations and other pertinent informa- 
tion concerning the second are weld- 
ing prize competition which the com- 
pany is sponsoring. Cash prizes to- 
taling $17,500 are to be awarded for 
the forty-one best manuscripts sub- 
mitted. Copies of the folder may 
be obtained by addressing the Lin- 
coln company. 


Metal Trades Group Meet 


The twenty-fifth annual meeting 
of the Indianapolis branch of the Na- 
tional Metal Trades association will 
be held March 26 at the Columbia 
club, Indianapolis. Dr. Otto P. Geier, 
Cincinnati Milling Machine Co., Cin- 
cinnati, will speak on ‘Employers’ 
Responsibility to Modern Manage- 
ment.’’ J. E. Nyhan, executive secre- 
tary of the metal trades organiza- 
tion, will talk on “Industrial Stabili- 
zation in the Metal Trades.”’ 
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That the wbbler end of your rolls re- 
tain their pod shapes over a greater 
period of rolling, it would be well to 
specify Birdsboro-30 Alloy Steel for 
your next coupling box order . . . Its 
higher physicals retard rounded corn- 
ers. 


An adwvestisement of the Birdsboro Stevi 
Foundry &.Machine Co., Birdsboro, Penna. 





Physical Values Assist in 
Specifying Cold Strip 


BY JOSEPH S. ADELSON 
Steel & Tubes Inc., Cleveland 


Part Il 


SNTION has been made that 

at times the hot strip width 

is a multiple of the finished 

cold strip width. The strip 
can be sheared or slit inte several 
strands if wider hot strip is used. The 
same type of shearing operation is 
used if strip accurate in width is de- 
sired. The tests were confined to the 
narrower single widths, varying from 
3 to 6 inches, because there is greater 
possibility of variation in thickness 
from center to edge of the strip in the 
wider widths. Analyses and sizes of 
the hot strip used are given in Table 
fe 

Heavier hot strip than was neces- 
sary for the finished gage was used 
for lots D and E to obtain data on 
heavier reductions of the hot strip 
and also to be certain that the metal 
was sufficiently soft because hot 
strip in the lighter gages is often 
harder than in the heavier gages. 
The use of these heavier gages had 
no affect on the rollings after an- 
nealing. 

Table II contains complete infor- 
mation on the amount of reduction 
per pass both in thousandths of an 
inch and in percentages. All graphs 
and charts are based upon the figures 
tabulated. Olsen and Erichsen read- 
ings were taken on the lighter gages 
only because the machines available 
were not adapted to the testing of 
the heavier gages. However, suffi- 
cient data was obtained for the pur- 
pose of this investigation because of 
the interest in the lighter gages. 


Avoids Erratic Values 


The thin specimens were not sub- 
jected to brinell tests because even a 
load of 500 kilograms results in an 
impression which penetrates the en- 
tire thickness of the strip and there- 
fore gives erratic readings because 
of the anvil reaction. A _ sufficient 
number of readings were taken on 
the heavier specimens to secure an 
accurate comparison with the other 
methods of testing. 

The Rockwell impressions also 


for conversion into brinell values 
for comparison. Both the Vickers 
figures and the converted brinells 
are included and in every case these 
latter were considerably higher than 
the results of the brinell machine. 
This in all probability is due to the 
fact that the lightest load (10 kilo- 
grams) was used in the Vickers test 
so that only surface hardness was 
determined whereas the brinell im- 
pression in every case penetrated the 
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OMPARABLE data on the 

physical characteristics of 
cold-rolled strip steel, as de- 
termined by various types of 
testing machines, frequently are 
helpful in compiling specifice- 
tions. In the accompanying ar- 
ticle, the second and concluding 
installment, Joseph S. Adelson, 
metallurgical engineer, Steel & 
Tubes Inc., Cleveland, submits 
physical values representative of 
commercial tempers and based up- 
on tests of low-carbon product. 





hard skin. Insufficient information 
was obtained on the Vickers tests to 
include them in the charts and they 
are listed here as matter of interest 
only. Attention is here called to the 
fact that Vickers results decrease 
with increasing hardness whereas the 
reverse is true in all the other tests. 


The 90-degree bend test was a 





sharp right angle bend and the Strip 
was flattened upon itself in the 189- 
degree bend. None of the specimens 
fractured in the 90-degree bend 
across the grain. The tests have 
been divided into three classes, thoge 
showing slight cracks, severe cracks, 
and specimens which broke in two. 
Bend tests are valuable in determin- 
ing temper of the steel but are not 
an accurate indication of the hard- 
ness. As a rule cracks developed in 
the rollings before annealing with 
approximately the same percentage 
reduction as after annealing. An 
investigation made to determine this 
particular point, results of which are 
not included here, seemed to indi- 
cate that a heavier reduction igs 
necessary on the hot strip rolling 
than on the rolling after annealing 
to cause cracks to appear. 


The Herbert pendulum test results 
check the hardness readings obtained 
on the other machines. They have 
not been used in the compilation of 
the curves as the test is not uni- 
versally used. The range of figures 
which covers the limits of hardness 
in rolled strip is comparatively nar- 
row in this method of testing. 

Seleroscope results are included 
because the test is widely used, most- 
ly as a check in testing strip steel. 
In this test also the difference in 
readings between hard and soft ma- 
terial is small. 

All coils were annealed twice to 
insure maximum softness, but the 
results indicate that the softest pos- 
sible steel was obtained in the first 
anneal. Any variation is within the 
limits of experimental error in mak- 
ing the tests. 


Texture Becomes Hard 


Increase in hardness is rapid until 
a reduction of about 30 per cent is 
reached when the hardness begins 
to approach a maximum. (Percent- 
age reduction is figured from the 
starting gage, hot strip for the first 
rollings and annealed strip for the 
second series. ) The order of in- 
crease in hardness is demonstrated 
more clearly in Fig. 3. A departure 
from the uniform or rather progres- 
sive increase as seen in the curve 
appears to have occurred in some of 
the specimens. In lot A for example, 
a reduction of 7.5 per cent from 
A-11 to A-12 resulted in an increase 
of only one point in Rockwell, 83.5 








Table I 


Width, Gage and Analyses of Strip Tested 





penetrated the ae thickness of the Size, Carbon, Manganese, Phosphorus, Sulphur, Silicon, 
metal on specimens thinner than ee oi per cont oer cent per cent per cent per cent 
0.020-inech even though the strip was A 5% x 0.137 0.08 0.39 0.012 0.036 0.008 
wand end th A se onl this B 5 x 0.108 0.09 0.43 0.015 0.042 0.012 
ae a ee ee c 5% x 0.083 0.10 0.41 0/018 0.049 0.010 
absolutely accurate. D 5° x 0.083 0.08 0.42 0.015 0.036 0.010 

E 3144 x 0.078 0.12 0.47 0.012 0.042 0.012 


Vickers readings were taken on a 
few of the specimens only, primarily 
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Morgan Designs and Builds 


Plate Mills — Blooming Mills 
Structural Mills — Rod Mills 
Bar-Mills — Continuous Mills 


and Rolling Mill Equipment. 








54”. Blooming Mill— Designed and Built By Morgan 





Mill housings are one-piece steel cast- Manipulator is of the overhead type, 
ings—assuring extreme rigidity. compact and simple. Finger lifts and 
side guards are each operated by two 
Two cylinder roll balance is used, thus motors in series—assuring very quick 
requiring minimum head room. acceleration. 
For Mill information write for Bulletin No. 16. 


THE 


ORGAN ENGINEERING 
COMPANY 


NEW YORK PITTSBURGH 


2ssroapway ALLIANCE, OHIO, U.S.A. 1420 oxversive. 


Designers - Manufacturers - Contractors 
Steel Plant Equipment- Forge Shop Equipment-Special Machinery Of All Kinds 
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to 84.5, and yet the pass immedi- 
ately following, A-12 to A-13 with 
a reduction of only 6.7 per cent in- 
creased the Rockwell 4.5 points, 
from 84.5 to 89. The next pass, A-13 
to A-14 with a reduction of 6.5 per 
cent again increased the Rockwell 
only one point. The same apparent 
discrepancies can be found in speci- 
mens B-11, 12, 13 and 14. Subse- 
quent investigation proved that this 
peculiar variation is due to the age- 


hardening of the metal. All the roll- 
ings through specimens of the ‘12”’ 
series had been done consecutively 
with intervals of not more than sev- 
eral days. 


Produced Little Hardness 


Specimens of the “11” series had 
approached the maximum and the 
additional rolling in ‘‘12’’ had little 
effect toward increasing the hard- 
ness. A considerable time elapsed 





before rollings ‘13’ and “14” were 
done and the strip had ample time 


to age-harden. Rollings ‘13” anq 
“14” were done in one day and as 
expected, ‘‘14’’ showed practically no 
increase in hardness over ‘13’, be. 
cause “13’’ was obviously close to 
the maximum. Undoubtedly ‘14 
would have shown a larger increase 
if a little time had elapsed between 
the ‘13” and “14” rollings. Tests 
made on “11” and ‘12” after they 
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Table II 
Amount of Reduction Per Pass and Test Results 
—Reduction : : Bend 180 Bend 90 _ Bend 180 
Sample Gage, Total Per pass, Total, Erich- Rock-  Sclero- Vickers- degrees degrees degrees 
No. inches passes inches inches Percent Olsen sen well scope. Brinell Brinell Herbert across with with 
**A”’ Series 
*H. S. . 137 nh smal s ba a Poe 54 18 64.6 210 105 19.7 O. K. O. K. O. K. 
A-2 .100 1 037 .037 27.0 = Te 85 30 143 163 174 22.6 . Slight Broke 
3 .088 2 012 .049 35.7 cas cere 88 31 158 157 187 24.3 Slight Cracked “ 
4 .083 3 005 .054 39.7 a 8.7 90 33 163 156 190 23.5 - « . 
5 .083 Anneal ee ee ew 13.6 39 14.5 67 237 83 15.2 eS O. K. 0. K 
6 .083 ' oe om 514 cea 39 15 69 270 64 13.9 4 . . 
7 .O81 1 001 .001 1.0 498 ae 48 16 83.8 218 97.4 18.8 “ “ . 
8 .074 2 007 .008 10.0 427 10.84 70 21 110 179 145 17.7 _ « . 
9 .070 3 004 .012 15.0 .402 10.60 72 22 129 176 150 21.4 . a “ 
10 .064 7 006 .018 22.5 . 356 9.47 78 25 132 174 153 20.7 “ “ . 
11 .058 5 006 .024 30.0 0325 9.16 83.5 27 22.7 « “ Broke 
12 .052 6 006 .030 37.5 . 323 9.08 84.5 27 23.9 2 Crack « 
13 .046 7 006 .036 43.8 .285 8.10 89 35 25 z « “ 
14 041 8 005 .041 50.0 .218 7.43 90 35 27 ’ « « 
**B” Series 
+H. S. a ee a: bis gaan 50 18 79.6 208 107 15.6 O. K. 0. K O.K 
2 .086 1 .022 .022 20.3 vane 11.4 83 26 143 168 168 24.9 x « Crack 
3 072 2 .014 .036 33.3 sacs 9.15 88 31 156 158 185 23.6 “ “ “« 
4 067 3 .005 .041 37.9 er 8.44 90 34 166 152 199 25.1 Slight Slight Broke 
5 066 Anneal bus even ba -471 12.88 41 15 70 232 86 14.7 O. K. fe O. K. 
6 a e! peak ae ar a .470 12.91 39 14 70 235 84 14.7 « « ~ 
7 .0645 1 .0005 .0005 0.8 457 = 12.03 48 15 82 218 97 17.8 « « y 
8 .061 2 .0035 .004 6.1 411 11.22 64 18 105 185 135 20.1 " « a 
9 .057 3 004 .008 1Z.2 .376 9.62 7 21 119 178 146 20.7 “ “ “ 
10 052 4 005 .013 20.0 Re) | 8.83 75 22 126 171 158 20.8 . « « 
11 .045 5 007 .020 30.8 .310 8.48 85 30 eS 23.0 * . Broke 
12 .038 6 007 .027 41.5 .276 7.01 86 31 a 24.0 . « “ 
13 .032 7 006 .033 50.8 .228 5.86 91 37 25.0 s Slight e 
.ca7 ca 005 .038 58.2 .210 5.43 92 38 27.0 - « « 
is Oy 
*H, S. .087 pea rene ye .497 13.90 55 18 79.6 212 102 15.6 i & ey @ 0. K 
2 .068 1 019 .019 21.9 334 9.59 86 27 153 159 183 24.1 og “ Crack 
3 .057 2 011 .030 34.5 .279 8.50 90 30 155 156 188 24.1 « Slight Broke 
4 .052 3 005 .035 40.2 .259 7.77 91 30 158 154 195 24.7 Slight " « 
5 . Anneal Sau - .430 11.10 49 15 75 222 94 16.2 og @ 0. K O. K. 
6 * _ oe - .428 =11.84 48 14 72.5 225 91.6 18.6 « “ “ 
7 .051 1 001 .001 2.0 430 =11.64 46 15 78.4 227 90.8 15.9 * “ a 
8 .047 2 004 .005 9.6 403 10.60 62 18 103 196 121 19.3 5 « « 
9 043 3 v03 .008 15.4 . 364 9.04 71 20 119 183 139 20.4 “ « « 
10 .039 ss 005 .013 25.0 321 8.42 77 22 128 168 164 21.7 . “ « 
11 .034 5 005 .018 34.6 . 288 7.91 84 26 22.9 ' « Broke 
12 .029 6 0u5 .023 44.3 .261 7.22 86 30 237 “ “ « 
13 .026 7 003 .u26 50.0 -236 6.56 90 32 25.0 “ Slight « 
14 .021 K 005 .031 60.0 175 5.25 91 33 26.0 « . . 
**D” Series 
*H. S. .085 Senet tes eis 498 14.35 53 18 68 205 110 18.7 0. K O. K. O. K. 
2 "062 i 1023. 1023S 2710) 348) 972 BB 24 144 164 172 22.1 “ - Gceak 
3 .048 2 .014 .037 43.5 . 283 8.28 89 31 158 156 190 24.3 . Slight « 
« .043 3 .005 .042 49.4 .262 7.54 91 33 162 154 195 23.7 « “ « 
5 .040 4 .003 .045 53.0 .223 6.96 95 33 190 140 237 26.9 “ Crack Broke 
6 036 .004 .049 57.6 .202 6.63 93 34 186 141 237 24,3 Slight a ed 
7 - Anneal....... ane See -398 11.45 39 15 73 235 84 14.1 O. K. 07. XK. O. K 
8 ia ere ore = 5 a .402 11.54 35 14 67 252 73 13.9 « “ . 
9 .036 1 .0005 .0005 1.4 385 9.73 50 16 87 210 1605 17.8 « “ « 
10 .034 2 .0020 .0025 6.9 rg: 9.26 59 18 100 196 121 19.1 « " . 
11 .032 3 002 .0045 12.5 .347 9.30 64 20 1U6 191 127 18.8 « “ . 
12 .026 4 v06 .0105 29.0 —2o7 7.95 77 24 119 173 155 21.1 s « Slight 
13 .021 5 005 0155 43.1 BL 7.48 86 27 22.0 9 s Crack 
14 .U16 6 005 -0205 56.8 .220 6.32 86 29 23.0 - e s 
15 .O15 7 001 .0215 60.0 . 186 5.44 89 28 25.0 4 « « 
16 .012 8 003 .0245 68.0 . 160 5.22 90 29 26.0 . e « 
**E” Series 
*H. S. .078 ny baie ie — 478 13.42 54 16 83 204 111 18.1 Ok. O. K. 7 = 
2 .061 1 015 .015 9:2 . 362 9.88 86 27 143 166 168 23.7 . a Slight 
3 047 2 014 .C29 38.6 .285 8.20 92 31 160 154 195 27.3 Slight Slight Crack 
4 "043 3 004 1033 42:3 255 7.48 90 30 171 151 203 26.0 - . wher 
5 .037 4 006 .039 50.0 .221 5.43 94 32 182 143 227 28.4 » « s 
6 .033 5 004 .043 55.1 213 5.27 96 33 188 141 233 29.5 « Crack 4 
7 .027 6 006 .049 63.5 . 204 5.09 97 32 29.0 . « e 
8 - Anneal cae ie ~ gape. Bizz 40 12 stats 0. K O. K. O.4K. 
9 x . aoe ae es .396 §=11.30 44 12 pie 3 « . 
10 .0265 1 0005 .0005 1.8 . 380 9.69 49 14 ae - sd « 
11 .025 2 0015 .002 7.4 339 8.62 59 17 100 194 123 20.4 x oa e 
12 .024 3 001 .003 11.0 . 300 7.80 69 19 100 203 112 22.0 s s « 
13 .019 4 005 .008 29.6 . 246 7.00 81 25 124 163 174 26.0 < s es 
14 .O15 5 004 .012 44.4 . 208 5.81 86 27 iss sat . « Crack 
15 .Oll 6 004 .016 59.2 .197 5.55 87 30 a ’ s ‘ 
*Hot Strip. 
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had lain for some time showed an 
increase of 2 to 4 points in Rockwell 
over the tests made immediately 
after rolling. This age-hardening 
phenomenon was not pursued fur- 
ther as a complete analysis would 
have necessitated an entire repetition 
of the rollings. No data is avail- 
able on the limits of hardness pos- 
sible through age hardening, but the 
results to date indicate that the in- 
crease in hardness is greatest in 
metal which has been most severely 
cold worked. 

Olsen ductility readings for all 
specimens taken from the passes on 
the annealed strip are plotted against 
actual gage of the specimen in Fig. 
1. Each series of rollings is repre- 
sented by one of the curves, and 
percentage reduction can be deter- 
mined for any point on the curves. 
With the exception of the series ‘‘E”’ 
curve the general contour is simi- 
lar. For any one series of rollings 
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Table III 


Comparison of Readings 





Rockwell B Brinell Scleroscope 
35 65 14 
40 71 14 
45 78 15 
50 84 16 
55 91 18 
60 98 19 
65 106 20 
70 115 22 
75 124 24 
80 134 26 
85 147 28 
90 163 30 
95 186 35 
100 216 40 
Seema 





decrease in ductility is practically 
proportional to decrease in gage with 
light reductions, but the ductility as 
measured by a ductility tester gradu- 
ally approaches a minimum as the 
percentage reduction increases. 

On soft annealed strip of different 
gages the depth of the cup formed 
in the ductility test is not in direct 
ratio to the respective metal thick- 
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Fig. 1—Ductility of annealed strip plotted against gage of specimen 


nesses. However, with a definite 
percentage reduction on strips of 
varying gages the ratio of the cups 
bears a close relationship to the 
ratio of the cups formed on the an- 
nealed strip. 

Similar curves are formed by plot- 
ting the Erichsen values. The av- 
erage ratio of Olsen to Erichsen 
readings on identical specimens was 
approximately 1 to 2.68, this being 
for the greater part due to the fact 
that the Erichsen is read in milli- 
meters and the Olsen in inches. 


Both Grades Compared 


9 


In Fig. 3 percentage reduction in 
thickness is plotted against Rockwell 
3 hardness. Two curves are shown, 
the upper for the cold rolling of the 
hot strip to the anneal, and the low- 
er covering the cold rolling of the 
annealed strip. The upper curve 
uses basic material (the hot strip) 
which is inherently harder than the 
box-annealed cold rolled strip used 
as the starting point for the lower 
curve. The hot strip averaged 10 
points higher in Rockwell than the 
box-annealed material and that va- 
riation is maintained throughout the 
entire lengths of the two curves. 
Readings for low reductions on the 
hot strip were not available for this 


investigation but previous experience 
has proven that the curve will have 
the contour shown for the small re- 
ductions. This difference in hard- 
ness between the two starting ma- 
terials is due to the more rapid cool- 
ing of the hot strip which produces a 
slightly harder carbon bearing micro- 
seopical constituent in the _ steel. 
Cold rolling results in an elongation 
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Fig. 2—Relationship between various tempers of cold-rolled low-carbon strip 
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Fig. 3—Per cent of reduction in thick- 
ness plotted against hardness values 


of the grains in the direction of 
rolling but this harder constituent 
remains present. 

The rapid increase in hardness 
when rolling starts and the tendency 
to approach a maximum is clearly 
demonstrated in the two curves. 

The conversion curve based upon 
the test results of Table II and 
showing the relationship between 
Rockwell, brinell and scleroscope is 
shown in Fig. 4, and the same com- 
parison is given in actual figures in 
Table III. The curve is based on 
the Rockwell and brinell figures but 
the points for Rockwell-scleroscope 
also were plotted and it was found 
that the discrepancy would be no 
more than one point in the sclero- 
scope. The table is therefore more 
accurate for the scleroscope. These 
conversion figures, particularly Rock- 
well-brinell do not agree with tables 
published heretofore, it being under- 
stood that the results submitted here- 
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Tied 


EW days mean new ideas. Parts must be constantly 


altered to meet new or unforeseen conditions. Assem- 





blies must be frequently redesigned as requirements 
change. Even entire machines are not immune to sudden, 
drastic, new demands from the field. Under these conditions 
any method of manufacturing parts that requires huge and 
assuredly steady volumes to produce low costs can be very 
dangerous. For such a method ties a hard, tight knot about 
the hands responsible for new design; a knot that renders 
impossible the engineering necessary to keep a machine or 
piece of equipment at the forefront of its field, in design 


and resulting sales. 











Untying Hands With Sivyer Parts 





In this era of constant change, of new producing equipment to charge off and these alloys and heat treat- 


models and new lines, of specialized against a few units. ments can be used on short pro- 


design and intense competition, Sivyer . ductions without involving an ex- 
Cast Steel Parts untie the hands of (3) 


designer, manufacturer and sales force. 


The “bugs” that are constantly 
being brought to light by changing 
or unforeseen field conditions can be 
“licked” fast, before they damage 
reputation and sales. 


cessive premium. 


The place that Cast Steel Parts have 


For Cast Steel Parts give these things gained in equipment and machinery 


to light, small, complicated and thin manufacture is ably told by the story 


ands 


section parts as well as heavier, simpler 


units: 


(1) A simple, inexpensive pattern is the 
only investment required. A part, 
an assembly and even an entire 
machine can be changed more 
rapidly, more frequently and more 
inexpensively—to meet ever-chang- 
ing field demands. 


2) The cost of adding and producing 
new lines, especially small produc- 
tion lines, is lowered. There is no 
high investment in dies or other 
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(4) A wide range of alloys and heat 
treatments provides a flexibility of 
design to meet particular and hard 


field or manufacturing problems— 


of what Cast Steel Parts are and do. 
That story you will find in the latest 
addition to the Sivyer Library: De- 
pendability in Steel Castings. \. copy 
may be had for the asking. 





SIVYER STEEL CASTING COMPANY. CHICAGO . MILWAUKEE 
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Fig. 4—Conversion curve showing the 
relationship between three methods for 
determining hardness 


will apply to cold-rolled low-carbon 
strip steel only. 

The disagreement between these 
results and results of other investi- 
gators is attributable to difference 
in materials used in the investiga- 
tions. Forged or heat treated steel, 
or any steel which has not been cold 
worked, is more or less uniform to a 
sufficient depth to be unaffected by 
the method of testing. Cold rolled 
strip, on the other hand, has a hard 
case and softer core, consequently 
any method of testing which pene- 








Table IV 


Hardness Ranges 


Temper Rockwell B Brinell Scleroscope 
l 90 to 98 155 to 210 30 to 35 
2 76 to 86 120 to 150 25 to 29 
3 60 to 75 95 to 120 20 to 25 
4 50 to 59 85 to 100 16 to 19 
5 38 to 50 70 to 90 14 to 16 








trates the case will give lower read- 
ings than a test which determines 
surface hardness primarily. This ac- 
counts for the fact that brinell read- 
ings given in Table III are 10 to 20 
points lower than those furnished in 
other tables for the same Rockwell 
values. 

Fig. 2 is presented to indicate the 
approximate relationship between the 
various tempers used to designate 
the different classes of cold rolled low- 
carbon strip steel. Olsen ductility is 
plotted against gage and the chart 
covers all thicknesses as well as all 
tempers. Erichsen values can be de- 
termined by using the conversion 
factor of 2.68. The curves are based 
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upon the mean percentages of reduc- 
tion which generally are accepted as 
representative of the various tem- 
pers. Since the reduction in rolling 
for any one temper may vary as 
much as 10 per cent the curves only 
can serve as an indication of the av- 
erage ductility of each temper and 
should be regarded as such. It also 
is impossible to control the ductility 
to any one point and specifications 
therefore should cover a _ sufficient 
latitude to allow for any commercial 
tolerances. The curves neverthe- 
less, should be of assistance in de- 
termining approximate reduction. 


Table IV covers the hardness of 





the five tempers enumerated in the 
first part of this report and contains 
the range of Rockwells, brinells, and 
scleroscopes for each. 

Not all mills adhere rigidly to the 
figures given in Table IV because of 
diversity in designation of the tem- 
pers. In some cases the tempers will 
overlap because an increase in the 
maximum reduction for any one tem- 
per will cause some tests to fall 
slightly above the maximum speci- 
fied. The values submitted here, 
however, are representative of the 
tempers most commonly used and 
should assist in the compilation of 
specifications. 


Silico-Spiegel Deoxidizing Agent 
Makes Uniformly Clean Steel 


NEW alloy of silicon and 
manganese has been developed 
by the Electro Metallurgi- 

cal Sales Corp., 30 East Forty-second 
street, New York, as a deoxidizing 
agent to be used in the steel bath. 
This alloy, known as silico-spiegel, 
contains from 7 to 8 per cent silicon 
and 25 to 30 per cent manganese. Its 
low melting point insures rapid de- 
oxidation, and its composition leads 
to the formation of extremely large 
inclusions which rise rapidly, provid- 
ing uniformly clean steel. 

The metallurgical advantages of 
this material have been thoroughly 
studied and proved by recent work 
done by the United States bureau of 
mines. It has been found that with 
separate addition of spiegel and sili- 
con pig the size of the inclusion is 
approximately 45 microns as a maxi- 
mum. Silico-spiegel on the other 
hand, produces inclusions as large 
as 1000 microns. Since the ratio of 
the rate of rise of the particle to 
particle size increases as the parti- 
cles become larger, it can be seen 
that the large size of the inclusions 
is of decided advantage in killed 
steel. For example, a _ particle of 
manganese silicate 50 microns in 
diameter will take approximately 23 
minutes to rise through a 12-foot 
ladle of steel, while one 500 microns 
in diameter will require less than 15 
seconds to reach the surface. 


Rate of Rise Increased 


When open-hearth steel is deoxi- 
dized with silicon, the average rate of 
rise of the particles has been found 
to be from 0.15 to 1.5 inches per 
minute. When _silico-spiegel is 
used, the large particles have a ris- 
ing velocity of 600 to 2400 inches 
per minute. Thus, even with a 
steel highly oxidized before the addi- 
tion of silico-spiegel to the furnace, 
it was found that only a small 
amount of nonmetallic matter re- 


mained 3 minutes after the addition 
was made. This insures practically 
complete elimination of the products 
of oxidation by the time the steel is 
ready to teem from the ladle. 

Numerous tests have indicated the 
proper manganese-silicon ratio to in- 
sure large inclusions varies between 
2.8 and 8.7, with the best results ob- 
tained with a ratio of 4.18 for dead- 
killed, semikilled or rimmed steel. 
This condition is met in_ silico- 
spiegel, so that the formation of the 
largest possible particle is insured. 

As was mentioned previously, the 
low melting point of this alloy, 
around 1250 degrees Cent., is an ad- 
vantage in deoxidation since a slag 
is rapidly formed which is fusible 
at steel-making temperatures. 


Manganese Loss Low 


Since the bath is killed thorough- 
ly by the addition of this material, 
the percentage of manganese lost is 
reduced to a minimum, It results in 
a saving of ferromanganese as a final 
addition to obtain the desired man- 
ganese content in the steel. In open- 
hearth heats of forging grade of 
steel, manganese efficiencies as high 
5 to 85 per cent frequently have 
1 obtained. Because of its low- 
carbon content, silico-spiegel elimi- 
nates the necessity of excessive ore- 
ing to obtain the desired carbon con- 
tent in a low-carbon steel. 

Both basic open-hearth and acid 
open-hearth heats have been made 
with this alloy, and in both methods 
the steel consistently has been clean. 
More uniform results are obtained 
with silico-spiegel than when _ sepa- 
rate additions of spiegel and silicon 
pig are used for conditioning the 
steel bath. Thus, the use of silico- 
spiegel results in uniformly cleaner 
steels because of its low melting 
point and proper silicon and manga- 
nese content to insure large, rapid- 
ly rising incl=sions. 
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Hardness and Crystal Structure 
of Nitrided Steels Linked 


BY DR. O. E. HARDER and 
GEORGE B. TODD 


CONSIDERABLE amount of 
work has been done on the 
erystal structures found in 
nitrided steels, although a 
lack of complete agreement still ex~ 


ists. Because of the importance of 


the hardness of nitrided cases, hard- 
ness testing has become a well estab- 
lished method of examination, both 
in research and in production inspec- 
tion. As a result, much information 
is available with reference to the 
hardnesses produced in different ni- 
triding treatments and the depth- 
hardness curves for different steels 
and treatments. 

However, little work has been 
published to show the correlation be- 
tween hardness and crystal structure 
of different steels at different depths 
in the case, ete. This investigation 
had for its objective the correlation 
of these properties. Some considera- 
tion was also given to the microstruc- 
tures. 


Has Involved Study 


The dissociation pressure of iron 
nitrides has been the subject of a 
number of researches. Noyes and 
Smith reported values 20,000 to 
500,000 atmospheres. Emmet, Hend- 
ricks and Brunauer recently have 
determined the dissociation pressure 
Fe,N at 444 degrees Cent. as 5000 
atmospheres. A dissociation pressure 
of 50,000 atmospheres has been re- 
ported for Fe.N. These observations 
are in agreement with difficulties 
found in trying to form nitrides from 
molecular nitrogen and iron. It thus 
seems that all the iron nitrides are 
metastable and should decompose, 
even at ordinary temperatures. 

Hagg found that the nitrides rich- 
est in nitrogen began to dissociate 
at about 500 degrees Cent. and that 
at 600 degrees Cent. the pressure 
was greater than 200 atmospheres. 
Maxted, using finely divided iron 
which was nitrided also found the 
dissociation pressure at 600 degrees 
Cent. to be greater than 200 atmos- 
pheres. 

Charpy and Bannerot found that 
Fe,N was not dissociated before 
reaching 600 degrees Cent. Above 
that temperature a nitrogen pressure 
of 18 atmospheres reduced the rate 
of dissociation but did not completely 
prevent it. - 

The above data indicate that the 
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ORRELATION of hardness 

and crystal structures of 
nitrided steels at different depths 
in the case suggests the desirabili- 
ty of developing nitrided cases 
consisting entirely of the alpha. 
iron phase. This is brought out 
in the accompanying article, ab- 
stracted from a paper presented 
at the National Western Metal 
Congress in San Francisco, Feb. 
16-20. Dr. Harder is assistant 
director, Battelle Memorial in- 
stitute, Columbus, O.; Mr. Todd 
is associated with the metallurgi- 
cal division of Aluminum Re- 
search Laboratories, New Ken- 
sington, Pa. 








higher the nitrogen content of the 
compound the greater the dissocia- 
tion pressure. These relations have 
an important bearing on the use of 


nitrided products at elevated tem- 
peratures. Actual tests have shown 
that nitrided parts and test speci- 
mens will retain practically full 
hardness after heating as long as 
200 hours at 450 degrees Cent. 
(842 degrees Fahr.), and reports 
are available which show only slight 
losses in hardness after heating as 
high as 650-700 degrees Cent. 
(1200-1300 degrees Fahr.). This 
probably means that the higher ni- 
trides were not present in the case. 

The present investigation had for 
its purpose a correlation of the 
erystal structures as determined by 
the X-ray diffraction method, the 
hardness as determined by the Vic- 
kers indenter, and the microstructures 
of the original surfaces produced on 
nitrided materials and of those cases 
at different depths from the surface. 


Data Are Helpful 


Naturally, the tests as outlined 
above throw some light on the phases 
present in the nitrided cases of the 
different kinds of steel investigated 
and the changes in the phases pre- 
sent at different depths in the case. 

Materials used in the investigation 
included an Armco iron; a medium 
carbon steel; and three commercial 
nitriding steels, one of which was 
one of the early nitriding steels and 
the other two of later development. 

Chemical compositions, in per 
cent, of the specimens were as fol- 
lows: 

Armco ingot iron—carbon 0.013, 
manganese 0.017, phosphorus 
0.005, sulphur 0.025. 

S. A. E. 1025 steel—carbon 0.27, 
manganese 0.50, phosphorus 
0.014, sulphur 0.038. 

No. 3 steel—carbon 0.44 manga- 
ness 0.50, silicon 0.34, phosphorus 
0.014, sulphur 0.020, aluminum 
0.84, chromium 1.61. 

No. 4 steel—carbon 0.36, manga- 
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nese 0.51, silicon 0.27, phosphorus 
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Depth-hardness curves for five steels nitrided at 975 degrees Fahr. for 72 hours; 
numbers 3, 4 and 5 are commercial nitriding steels. Hardness tests were made 
with the Vickers indenter 
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0.013, sulphur 0.010, aluminum 
1.23, chromium 1.49, molybdenum 
0.18. 

No. 5 steel—carbon 0.23, manga- 
nese 0.51, silicon 0.20, phosphorus 
0.011, sulphur 0.011, aluminum 
1.24, chromium 1.58, molybdenum 
0.20. 


The specimens all were nitrided at 
the same time at a temperature of 
523 degrees Cent. (975 degrees 
Fahr.). The nitriding time was 72 
hours, and the average decomposi- 
tion of the ammonia was approxi- 
mately 20 per cent. The specimens 
were cooled slowly in the furnace in 
a stream of ammonia to about 90 de- 
grees Cent. They were then polished 
with emery and rouge, care being 
taken that not more than 0.0002 to 
0.0003-inch was removed in polish- 
ing. They were then in turn subject- 
ed to X-ray examination, micro- 
scopic examination and finally to 
hardness testing average depth- 
hardness curves for the five samples 
are reproduced in an accompanying 
chart. 

How Transition Occurs 


The hexagonal close-packed lattice 
was found in all the samples, but it 
was accompanied by the face-cent- 
ered cubic lattice in all of the sam- 
ples, except the Armco iron. The re- 
sults indicate that for the samples 
studied in depths below the surface 
that transition is from the hexagonal 
lattice at the surface, or the hexa- 
gonal lattice with the face-centered 
cubic to the face-centered cubic, and 
then to the face-centered cubic with 
the alpha lattice, and that at com- 
paratively small depths—-0.003 to 
0.004-inch—the alpha lattice only is 
found. 

The hexagonal close-packed lattice 
seems to be associated with the sur- 
face brittleness in nitrided cases. 
Cases showing the _ face-centered 
cubie and the alpha-iron lattice were 
not found to be brittle. Nitrided 
cases showing the alpha-iron lattice 
only have been found to possess full 
hardness and even show a greater 
hardness than the original surface. 
This leads to the conclusion that ex- 
treme hardness of nitrided cases can 
be accounted for by the presence of 
nitrogen in solution in the alpha-iron 
lattice, and that while no finely dis- 
persed phase has been found at mag- 
nification of 1000 and no X-ray evid- 
ence of a second phase has been 
found, there still remains the possi- 
bility of the existence of such a 
phase in submicroscopic size and in 
such a finely dispersed condition that 
it will not give an X-ray diffraction 
pattern. 

The technique worked out for the 
examination of nitrided cases seem- 
ed to present a more direct and satis- 
factory method of study than has 
previously been reported. 

This investigation suggests the 
desirability of developing nitriding 
steels or nitriding methods which 


will make possible the production of 
nitrided cases which are free from 
the hexagonal lattice phase. It might 
be even more satisfactory to obtain 
a case which consists entirely of the 
alpha-iron phase, since this phase 
has been found to give the necessary 
hardness and appears to be free from 
brittleness. 


Seamless Chrome-Nickel 


Tubes Find Many Uses 


(Concluded from Page 33) 
no contamination of the material by 
other metal picked up by the wheel 
will result. 

Regarding polishing, the charac- 
ter of the finish of the exposed sur- 
face is the most important factor in 
producing resistance to stain and 
tarnish. The more perfect the finish, 
the less likelihood that the metal 
will discolor. 

Nirosta KA2 is virtually nonmag- 
netic, and thus may be differentiated 
from ordinary steel by the use of an 
ordinary horseshoe magnet. 

It is difficult to discuss, in a com- 
prehensive manner, the _ industries 
wherein 18 and 8 tubing or pipe may 
be applied; however, a number of the 
principal developments may be of in- 
terest. In the refining of crude oils, 
the material has shown remarkable 
economy. Nirosta KA2 and KA2-S 
are being used as cracking still tubes, 
vapor lines, heat exchanger tubes, etc. 
Its greatest application, at present, 
has been in cracking coils where the 
main corrosive agent is hydrogen sul- 
phide freed from sulphur compounds. 


Long Service Indicated 


Installations of Nirosta KA2 tubes 
in heat exchangers have shown satis- 
factory service, also some tubes are 
being used in topping stills and, while 
the time of installation has been too 
recent to give comprehensive results, 
long service is indicated. 

The use of the material in the chem- 
ical industry has been diversified wide- 
ly. From a practical standpoint, one 
of the most interesting properties is 
its resistance to nitric acid and, based 
on this fact, many industrial plants, 
either making nitric acid or handling 
it as a by-product, are large users of 
the alloy. In this type of alloy, where 
one of the main functions is its cor- 
rosion resistance, a majority of the 
installations can be considered gener- 
ally as chemical and, although its ap- 
plications to the purely chemical in- 
dustries, as indicated by tonnage, have 
been wide, it is difficult to give exact 
information on these installations be- 
cause of the fact that, while the gen- 
eral processes are well known, the 
improvements in apparatus are more 
or less the individual company’s trade 
secrets. 

The milk industry has found that 
Nirosta KA2 is completely immune to 
attack from lactic acid as present in 


either sweet or sour milk and, in aq. 
dition to this, experience has shown 
that Nirosta KA2 is equally immune 
to abrasive and the corrosive actions 
of the cleansers used. 

The use of this material in the food 
industry presents a slightly different 
corrosion problem than the senerally 
accepted one, inasmuch as there must 
be no contamination of the food, or 
any objection on the part of the 
health authorities. Nirosta KA2 ig 
being used for evaporator tubes in the 
citrus industry where the citric acid 
present in lemons, pineapples and 
oranges is the corrosive agent. Vine. 
gar plants are using the metal in pipe 
lines to resist the acetic acid present 
in vinegar. 

Used in Paper Mills 

The paper industry, particularly 
those mills employing the _ sulphite 
process, is using Nirosta KA2 for re. 
lief lines, digester piping, ete. The 
use of this alloy is particularly in evi- 
dence in the digester circulation sys- 
tems which are now being developed. 
It is of interest in connection with 
circulation systems that the corrosion- 
resisting alloy is of about the same 
weight as steel and lighter than lead, 
nickel or copper. 

Further successful applications have 
been to withstand the alum in water 
treatment plants, resisting the “hypo” 
solution used in photography and han- 
dling the mixed acids used in the 
manufacture of gun cotton. 

A partial list of potential and actual 
applications for the use of Nirosta 
KA2 tubing is as follows: 


AFROPLANE INDUSTRY: Exhaust tub- 
ing. 

BLEACHERIES AND Dyk PLANTS: Pipe 
lines; condensers; and heating coils. 

RAYON INDUSTRY: Brine cooling 
systems; feed lines to spinnerets; and 
drying rolls. 

STEAM GENERATION: Superheaters;: 
flue gas sampling tubes; flowmeter 
piping; high-temperature piping; 
water treatment plants; domestic 
heating plants; and automotive boil- 
ers for buses and steam cars. 

AUTOMOTIVE INDUSTRY: Tubing in 
connection with automobile trim. 

Foop INDUSTRY: Milk machinery; 
fruit juice evaporators and pipe lines; 
soft drink machinery; bottling ma- 
chinery; vinegar plants; and general 
canning machinery. 

Nirric Acip INpUstTRyY: Plants for 
fixation of nitrogen; manufacture of 
ammonia; manufacture of nitric acid 
by oxidation of ammonia; and manu- 
facture of gun cotton. 

CHEMICAL PLANTS: Diversified uses, 
such as in nitric acid industry; photo 
developing equipment; drugs and 
light chemicals; insecticides and fer- 
tilizers; and general plant piping. 

LAUNDRY MACHINERY. 

HEATING ELEMENT COVERINGS: Pro- 
tection tubes for pyrometers; barber- 
shop sterilizers; ete. 
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Treadwell Mill with Ver- 
tical and Horizontal ad- 
justment. Gears with cut 
teeth enclosed. Force feed 
lubrication toall bearings. 


TREADWELL 


VERTICAL MILLS 





TREADWELL 
Products Include 
Rolling Mills ' 
(Merchant, Wire Rod, Hot Strip) 
Tube Threading Machines 
Tube Cutting-Off Machines 


Straightening Machines 
(ABRAMSEN DESIGN) 


Special Machinery 





Electric Furnace Steel 
Castings 





| Gray Iron Castings 
Hi-Test Iron Castings 


: Treadwell Vertical 
= — .e Cold Strip Shears. 











readwell Engineering Company 


Easton, Pa. 
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Pressure Gages 
- e 


187th Article 


Large Uses of Steel 


in Small Ways 


S THE public becomes more 

mechanically minded, more 

pressure gages are needed to 

keep it informed about me- 
chanical matters with which it was 
little concerned a few years ago. Oil 
burners, pumps, ventilating systems, 
steam cooking kettles and dozens of 
other mechanical units require pres- 
sure gages for proper operation or 
control. 

The most common use for a pres- 
sure gage is in the oiling system of 
an automobile. Small pressure gages 
now are standard equipment on 
nearly all automobiles and trucks 
and about 4,000,000 of such gages, 
are produced in this country each 
These gages are made almost 
entirely of steel. The case is a sheet 
steel stamping, the spring which 
operates the pointer is usually made 
of a seamless steel tube, the move- 
ment which connects the spring with 
the pointer is made of strip steel, 
and the socket which connects the 
spring with the pressure line is 
sometimes a steel forging, although 
more frequently in the lower price 
gages it is a casting. 


year. 


Using Alloy Steels 


In industry the trend toward high- 
er pressures and greater accuracy 
of control has brought about an in- 
creased demand for high-grade pres- 
sure gages and the problem of manu- 
facturing them is being solved by the 
use of alloy steel. One type of gage 
has a spring made of chrome-molyb- 
denum steel, its movement made of 
nitralloy steel, and the dial and 
some other parts of Nirosta steel, To 
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obtain greater accuracy the springs 
for these gages usually are made 
from solid bar stock which is bored 
to form a tube, threaded at both 
ends for capping and attaching to 
the supply line, and then bent into 
the semicircular form of the dial 
gage spring or Bourdon tube. 

t is difficult to estimate the 
amount of steel used in manufactur- 
ing gages because of the great vari- 
type. After 
several 


ety in style, size and 
weighing and examining 
types of automobile dashboard gages 
a manufacturer estimates that the 
amount of steel used in one automo- 
bile pressure gage would average 
3,-pound. Thus, for 4,000,000 of 
this particular type of gage manu- 
factured each year 1600 tons of 
steel would be required. 


5,000,000 Gages a Year 


The number of gages manufac- 
tured for purposes other than auto- 
mobiles is estimated at 1,000,000 a 
vear. One of the largest manufactur- 
ers produces in normal times 40,000 
pressure gages a month. Of the 1,- 
000,000 gages used outside the au- 
tomotive industry 20 per cent or 
200,000 gages are estimated to be in 
the high-grade, high-pressure class, 
requiring alloy steel. The amount 
of alloy steel used in the average 
size of such a type of gage is about 
3 pounds which for 200,000 gages 
is equivalent to 300 tons. 

The weight of steel in the remain- 
ing number of gages, estimated at 
800,000 averages about 2 pounds 
per gage, or a total of 800 tons. 
These items added to the estimate 





for automobile gages gives a total of 
2500 tons of steel used each year in 
the production of pressure gages. 


Reinforcing Steel Tonnage 


Drops 5 Per Cent in 1930 


From the extreme of the greatest 
construction volume ever known in 
1928 and 1929 to the most serious 
business depression in the history of 
the industry in 19380, the decline in 
reinforcing steel tonnage was only 5 
per cent. This situation was empha- 
sized by C. Louis Meyer, president, 
Concrete Reinforcing Steel institute, 
in addressing the institute’s seventh 
annual meeting in Biloxi, Miss., 
March 16. Mr. Meyer stated that this 
splendid showing was_ undoubtedly 
due to the fact that reinforcing steel 
is used in so many diversified fields. 

This material is used in buildings 
of every description and type; in 
roads, pavements and bridges; in en- 
gineering work of all kinds, includ- 
ing dams, sea walls, sewers, reser- 
voirs, etc. The industry is particular- 
ly fortunate, he observed, in having 
such a widely diversified use of rein- 
forcing steel; for those construction 
products which are used only in build- 
ings have suffered a far more drastic 
decline in volume. 


Reviews Year’s Work 


Reviewing activities of the past 
year, Mr. Meyer said: 

“One of the outstanding economies 
to the industry accomplished by this 
institute has been developed through 
its program of standardization. Dur- 
ing this year the standard 11 sizes of 
bars will practically be in universal 
use throughout the entire United 
The adoption of intermediate 
grade as a single standard grade for 


States. 


reinforcing bars has resulted in ship- 
ments of about 87 per cent of the bil- 
let steel tonnage as reported by the 
members to the institute during the 
past two years. This percentage will 
be substantially increased during the 
present year, for the Pacific Coast is 
now in a state of transformation from 
structural to intermediate grade.”’ 

A committee of the institute short- 
ly will offer a complete report on the 
subject of a quality mark for rein- 
forcing bars. Definite progress has 
been made in this direction, and ac- 
cording to Mr. Meyer, a quality mark 
applied to reinforcing bars of new 
billet grade with the support of the 
steel mills and with an ample pro- 
motional and advertising campaign 
carried on by the institute will ac- 
complish much in the elimination of 
inferior grades of bars. Real promo- 
tional effort on the part of members 
of the industry and an ample adver- 
tising campaign by the institute is 
absolutely essential if the quality 
mark idea is to be carried through to 
a successful conclusion. 
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Scanning the Technology of Steel 


A Digest of Important Developments in Scientific Research, 
Engineering Progress and Operating Procedure Pertaining to the 
Production, Processing, Application and Performance of Steel 
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Cemented Tungsten Carbide 


Summary of the development of 
cemented tungsten carbide and its ap- 
plication to cutting tools, by L. J. St. 
Clair, a paper presented at the annual 
meeting of the American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers in New York, 
Dec. 1-5, 5 pp., no illusts. 

Knowledge of tungsten carbide can 
be traced back 40 years or more; 
however, due to certain inherent 
physical weaknesses little general in- 
terest in the material developed until 
comparatively few years ago. Messrs. 
Baumhauer and Schroter of the 
Osram Lamp Works, Berlin, first ap- 
plied this material to wire-drawing 
dies as a substitute for diamonds. 

Granted that the physical proper- 
ties of cemented tungsten carbide are 
known and that the economic value 
of the material is appreciated, four 
factors must be assimilated further to 
lead to the successful application of 
the cutting material. They are: De- 
sign of a cemented tungsten carbide 
tool; the machine tool; care of the 
tool in operation; and grinding of the 
tools. The author examines each of 
these four factors and points out de- 
tails which must be observed if best 
results are to be obtained from the 
use of the carbide tools. 
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Vitreous Enameling 


Development of the industry and 
types of furnaces discussed by Fred 
McC. Burt, in Industrial Gas, March 
1931, p. 24, 2% pp., 6 illusts. 

The white scum on enameled ware 
is due to the presence of sulphur in 
the burning atmosphere. It can be 
washed off but usually reappears. As 
low as 0.0025 per cent sulphur diox- 
ide in the combustion atmosphere may 
cause this appearance. Blisters 
caused by gassing arise from the pres- 
ence of reducing gases in the burning 
atmosphere. As low as 0.6 per cent 
carbon monoxide has caused blister- 
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ing. With no free oxygen in the com- 
bustion chamber there is likely to be 
a ruffled surface in the ground coat. 
At least 10 per cent excess oxygen 
should be available when treating 
sheet steel ware with sulphur-free 
gas. A general arrangement and 
cross section of a stationary, gas-fired 
frit smelter accompanies the text. 
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Cutting Tools 


Physical properties of stellite and 
details of several machining opera- 
tions on which it is being used suc- 
cessfully, by W. A. Becker, E. E. Gor- 
don, and W. A. Wissler, @ paper pre- 
sented at the annual meeting of the 
American Society of Mechanical En- 
gineers in New York, Dec. 1-5, 6 pp., 
6 illusts., 15 tables. 

The most important property of 
this cobalt-chromium-tungsten alloy is 
its red hardness. Investigations of 
this hardness were made up to 1100 
degrees Cent., indicating that the ma- 
terial is harder than high-speed steel 
at temperatures above 500 degrees 
Cent., a feature which is thought to 
account for superior cutting ability. 

When used for milling, three typic- 
al jobs on cast iron showed 87, 100 
and 27 per cent increased production, 
respectively, over high-speed steel. On 
boring cylinder blocks the increase 
was 64 per cent. Turning operations 
in cast iron show 33, 35 and 60 per 
cent increases in production, and on 
steel, 123 and 93 per cent. 
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Chromium in Cast Iron 


Effect of chromium in cast-iron miz- 
tures. discussed by T. F. Jennings, 
Transactions & Bulletin, American 
Foundrymen’s association, February 
1931, p. 801, 7 pp., 4 tables. 

The use of chromium in cast-iron 
mixtures as practiced in the past is 
described, and effects produced by 
varying combinations are discussed 
Chromium, when added to molten 
iron, is said to combine chemically 
with the carbon and iron, reducing 
the amount of graphitic carbon and 
closing the grain of the metal. 


Chromium for general purposes is 
said to be most effective when under 
1 per cent of the mixture. Trans- 
verse strength and deflection usu- 
ally are increased by additions of 
chromium up to 0.50 per cent. Re- 
sults of various tests performed by 
the author are included. 
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Stainless Steels 


Origin of stainless steels and alloys, 
discussed by J. Ferdinand Kayser, in 
Metallurgia, February 1931, p. 135, 
1% pp. 

Corrosion-resisting properties of 
iron-chromium alloys have been re- 
cognized for more than 120 years. Be- 
tween 1795 and 1815, Vauquelin who 
discovered chromium, experimented 
with the element and came to the con- 
clusion that it, along with phosphorus 
and manganese, was the cause of hot 
and cold shortness in wrought iron. 
In 1872 the first provisional patent 
application was made for a corrosion- 
resisting steel containing chromium, 
but no final patent was applied for. 
The first significant references to ¢or- 
rosion resistance appeared in 1903 
when a British patent was granted 
to a French firm. 
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MISCELLANEOUS: 
V-Belts 


The V-belt for power transmission 








and its application to mechanical 
handling equipment, from the De- 
cember, 1930, Materials Handling 


News, published by Dodge Mfg. Co., 
Ltd., Toronto, Ont., 2 1/3 pp., 7 illusts. 
A number of advantages are claimed 
for the V-belt drive, including mini- 
mum space required, positive speed, 
rugged composition, smooth starting 
and running, elimination of vibration, 
less maintenance, less adjustment, 
quietness, cleanliness, and easiness on 
bearings. Fundamental data on V 
belt design are presented and five 
prerequisites of a successful V-belt 
are set forth to be: Flexibility; cross 
wise rigidity; prestretched construc- 
tion; nonglazing contact surface; and 

minimum heat generation 
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ANNOUNCING ~ 


? New Developments 





IN ELECTRIC 


] = years of research and 
experiment, STEEL & TUBES 
INC., announce the develop- 
ment of a new Electric Welding unit 
which welds steel tubing up to 4- 
inch gauge. Manufacturing econ- 
omies thereby effected are passed on 
to you as a user, and, in addition, a 
better heavy wall tubing is made 
possible by this process. 


You can absolutely depend on the 
uniformity of the wall thickness in 
heavier gauges as manufactured by 
Steel & Tubes Inc., from 0.004 to 
0.008 plus or minus according to 
diameter and thickness. And remem- 
ber, this uniform wall thickness 
means uniform strength. 


List of sizes shown opposite. Send 
us your problems. 


WELDING... 


High carbon structural steel 

tubing—made from rail car- 

bon stock—is now being 
successfully electrically welded for 
the first time. 


This new development results in a 
better product at no increase in cost. 
STEELTUBES high carbon struc- 
tural steel tubing possesses great 
strength, toughness and rigidity and 
is recommended wherever these 
qualities are primary requirements. 
It is available in rounds, squares 
and rectangulars, can be hot gal- 
vanized very successfully, and makes 
a better finish than ordinary pipe. 


May we have an opportunity to show 
« = y 

you how we can help improve your 
product by the use of this material? 





























STEEL AND TUBES, 


INCORPORATED 


World’s Largest Producer of Electrically Welded Tubing 
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HEAVY WALL 
SIZES 

242" O.D. 

4 to 18 gauge 
2%" ©.D. 

4 to 18 gauge 
3" O.D. 

3 to 19 gauge 
3%4"' O.D. 

3 to 18 gauge 
314" O.D. 

3 to 16 gauge 
334" O.D. 

3 to 16 gauge 
4" O.D. 


3 to 16 gauge 


wv 


Write for a copy 
of Booklet B-9. 
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Machine Tools - Plant 


«Without machine tools modern 


machinery could not be built.» 
~Joseph W. Roe 


Equipment 





Inserted Tooth Mills Have 
Tungsten Carbide Blades 


Kearney & Trecker Corp., Mil- 
waukee, has put on the market a 
new line of inserted blade face mill- 
ing cutters which are designed 
especially to utilize cemented tung- 
sten carbide blades. As is indicated 
in the accompanying illustration, 
each blade is given solid contact 
along its entire back face, a feature 
which is essential to successful ap- 
plication of cemented tungsten car- 





Face milling cutters are designed for 
tungsten carbide blades 


bide. 
The blades are set. practically 

flush with the face of the cutter to rotate. Any deviation in speed be- 
body, chip clearance being attained tween the generators, however, 
by slotting the body. The bodies causes the differential motor to ro- 
are heavy steel forgings which are tate forward or reverse, depending 
heat treated, hardened and finished upon which generator is ahead. The 
by grinding. Blades have tapered resulting motor speed is equal to the 
faces and are held in position by difference between generator speeds. 
wedges having corresponding taper. This differential motor is geared 
The wedges are locked by hardened to a cam which actuates a carbon 
screws. End slippage of blades is pile resistor which is connected in 
prevented by hardened steel pins set the field circuit of one of the syn- 
into the cutter body and fitting into chronized motors. Resistance of the 
slots machined across the blades. carbon pile varies with the pressure, 
One pin is used to each blade, ad- thus changing the motor speed to 
justment by increments of 1/16 inch reestablish a balanced condition. 
being possible by having five holes in Under this system a single manual 
each body slot and four slots across control governs two direct current 
each blade. motors. Adjustments in speed of one 
_ These cutters can be furnished in drive motor immediately are reflect- 
diameters ranging from 5 to 14 ed by exactly proportioned changes 
inches, right or left hand, with in the associated motor, as in the 
otadten for medium, semiroughing or case of motors driving feeding and 
finishing cuts. processing units of a machine. 


Simple gearing to drive one genera- 
ys 
\ 2 


Motors Are Synchronized 


by Simple System 
ELI SBE 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, 
N. Y., has developed a new system Standardized bin 
whereby exact agreement in operat- sections o 
rugged sheet 


ing speeds of two or more non-syn- 


chronous' electric motors can be steel construction 


readily assemble 


maintained. 
Special small generators are me- dane seit 
; units to meet 
chanically connected to the shafts of conditions 
the motors to be held in exact speed in various kinds 
relation, and under normal condi- of industrial 
tions these small generators are in stock rooms 
synchronism. A _ differential motor 
has its stator connected to one gen- seen eens, 


erator and its rotor to another and 
while the generators. are in syn- 
chronism this motor has no tendency 
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tor can be used to maintain prede- 
termined proportioned speed rela- 
tions between several mechanisms 
driven by synchronous motors of 
widely divergent speeds. 


rs 
Bin Sections Assemble Like 


Sectional Bookcases 


Simplex Tool Co., Woonsocket, R. L., 
has developed new bin section units 
for use in stockrooms of industrial 
plants. As shown in the accompanying 
illustration, several units can be built 
up, one on top of the other after the 
manner of a sectional bookcase. Each 
section nests deeply into the other, 
being of suflicient width and depth so 
that several nested together make a 
substantial assembly. As the units are 
not bolted together they may be rear- 
ranged easily at any time. The manu- 
facturer points out that their porta- 
bility makes these bin sections ideal 
for temporary stockrooms on construc- 
tion jobs. 

The base shown in the illustration 
is a separate unit from the bin sec- 
tions. A top of similar character also 
can be furnished to serve as a counter, 
or as a shelf when large and small 
sections are assembled together. In 
the latter case larger sections are used 
up to counter height, and smaller sec- 
tions from that point up. 

These bin sections are made in four 
standard sizes, all of which fit into 
each other. The dimensions are 
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Angular work is ground readily on 
this adjustable magnetic chuck 


37 x 12 x 4 inches; 37 x 15 x 5% 
inches, 37 x 18% x 6% inches, and 
37 x 20 x 9% inches, respectively. 
Special sizes are furnished on special 
order. 


® 
Resilient Drafting Board 


Eliminates Inking 


W. H. Long Co., 420 North Clark 
street, Chicago, announces a unique 
type of drawing board top which elim- 
inates the necessity of inking me- 
chanical drawings for ordinary shop 
use. This drawing board top is com- 
posed of composition material which 
has a permanently white and smooth 
surface at the same time tough, re- 
silient, stainproof, scratchproof and 
easily and safely washable with soap 
and water. 

Method of Drawing 

Ordinary drawing paper is attached 
directly to this surface and a 3-H or 
harder pencil is used. All lines are 
drawn with a double stroke and with 
a slight pressure on the pencil. The 
pressure of the first stroke ridges the 
paper and the back stroke fills the re- 
sulting “valley” evenly with lead. The 
result is a solid, opaque, even-edged 
line which enables blueprints, van 
dykes, etc., to be made with clearness 
equal to that resulting from inked 
lines. Changes can be made in any 
line by the usual erasing process, the 
“valleys” which remain leaving no 
trace on the reproduction. 3ecause 
of the resiliency of the board, inden- 
tations in its surface made by the 
pressure of the drafting tools disap- 
pear immediately. On account of 
hard leads being used, marks of 
which lie in the “valleys” in the 
paper, lines do not smudge when 
worked over. Hence drawings made 
on this type of board, even after long 
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filing, yield prints equal in clearness 
to those from new ones. 

The material is furnished in sheets 
1Z-inch thick and of any required 
size, top edges being slightly rounded. 
These sheets can be glued or other- 
wise fastened to old boards and their 
life under ordinary use is estimated 
at eight to ten years. This material 
has been given hard use for more 
than two years in two large drafting 
organizations and it is claimed that 
a direct saving of 35 per cent has re- 
sulted, in addition to attaining quick- 
er output of drawings with minimum 
working space and personnel. 


® 


Adjustable Magnetic Chuck 
Gives Angular Settings 


J. & H. Electric Co., Providence, 
R. I. has developed a combination 
swivel and taper magnetic chuck for 
general use in tool rooms where con- 
siderable grinding of bevels, tapers, 
etc. is carried on. This chuck, which 
is available in 5 x 13 and in 7 x 16- 
inch sizes, is shown in two positions 
in the accompanying illustration. 

The construction is light but rug- 
ged, and all adjustments are easily 
and quickly made. Essential parts 
are a base, cradle and trunnioned 
magnetie chuck. The base clamps to 
the machine and carries the cradle 
(pivoted at one end), elevating 
screws, indicator plates and pointers 
for taper grinding. The cradle has 
as integral parts, capped bearings 
for the chuck trunnions. 

For grinding bevels the cradle is 
locked in zero position and chuck is 








Several unique design fea- 
tures are incorporated into 
this machine for cutting off 
by means of abrasive disks. 
It combines high speed with 
long wheel life under produc- 
tion conditions 








swiveled to the desired angle, as in- 
dicated by a ring with 2-degree grad- 
uations; the maximum bevel being 
45 degrees from horizontal in either 
direction. For grinding tapers the 
chuck is locked in zero position and 
the cradle raised, by means of elevat- 
ing screws, until indicator registers 
the desired taper. This indicator is 
graduated in steps to % inch per 
foot to a maximum taper of 1 inch 
per foot. 


® 


Abrasive Cut-off Machine 
Does Fast Work 


Cochrane-Bly Co., Rochester, N. Y., 
has developed an abrasive cut-off ma- 
chine for which is claimed improved 
efficiency along the lines of wheel life 
and cutting speed. The machine, to- 
gether with its motor drive unit, ap- 
pears in the accompanying illustra- 
tion. 

This production cutting off machine 
has a hardened and ground spindle 
mounted in dust-proof roller bear- 
ings, an a heavy carriage mounted on 
ball bearing ways giving free and 
easy movement of the carriage, which 
is moved to the work by means of a 
lever giving a ratio of about three to 
one. The carriage is extended at the 
front underneath the knee, and fully 
covers the ball bearing ways protect- 
ing them from grit which may re- 
sult from the grinding. 

The machine is driven through a 
4-speed gear box having hardened 
nickle steel gears running in oil, and 
shafts mounted in roller bearings. 
This gear box provides four speeds 
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Sronsare round Ohio Lifting Magnets 
are quite efficient for handling finished 


stock (hot or cold) as well as scrap or pig, 











55" Ohio Round Magnet 
handling heavy rolls 
of strip steel 


if it must be moved 
in large quantities, 
with almost unlimit- 
ed life and very low 
upkeep cost because 
they are designed for 
the roughest work. 
The new annular 
rings on bottom plate 
prevent wear to point 


of danger. 









WHAT IS YOUR PROBLEM? 


5906 Maurice Avenue 


Cleveland, Ohio 
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This machine makes effective appli- 
cation of an unusual hobbing system 


varying from 2400 to 3600 revolu- 
tions per minute spindle’ speeds 
which gives peripheral speed to the 
16-inch abrasive wheel of 10,000 to 
15,000 feet per minute. The ma- 
chine can be speeded so that the 
speed changes compensate to a de- 
gree for the wear in the wheel diam- 
eter, thus maintaining approximately 
uniform peripheral speed as_ the 
wheel wears down through the abra- 
sive action between wheel and work. 
The machine is driven from the 
speed box to spindle by multiple V- 
belts, having an idler pulley to com- 
pensate for variation in centers of 
pulleys due to carriage movement, 
and to maintain a uniform belt ten- 
sion. The machine is designed for 
either wet or dry cutting, and is pro- 
vided with a pump which delivers a 
stream of coolant or lubricant to 
the wheel. The manufacturer has 
demonstrated that the wear of the 
wheel when cutting wet is just half 
the wear when cutting dry for a 
given number of cuts at the same 
rate. 1 7/16-inch round cold rolled 
bar it is stated has been cut on this 
machine in 2% seconds, and 1-inch 
rounds or squares in about 1 second 
The machine is equipped with a hand 
operated vise with powerful grip. 


C7 


Gear Hobber Operates on 
Tangential System 


George Scherr Co., 142 Liberty 
street, New York, is marketing a 
new type of gear hobbing machine 
featuring tangential feed. The ac- 
companying illustration shows the 
main working portion of this ma- 
chine in operation cutting a worm 
wheel of large diameter. 

With this machine worm wheels 
may be cut by two different methods, 
either by feeding the hob radially 
into the gear blank until the cor- 
rect depth has been reached, or by 
employing a cross feed, in which 
case a short hob, preferably a taper- 
ed one, is fed axially past the work. 
The advantage of this last men- 
tioned method is that whenever 
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small lots of gears are required it 
is unnecessary to purchase expensive 
special hobs, as a _ simple single- 
tooth fly cutter will produce perfect- 
ly satisfactory results. 

The tangential method of cutting 
worm gears is particularly desirable 
in the case of small diameter worms 
with multiple threads and _ large 
helix angles, the use of which is 
steadily on the increase, In the case 
of worm gears having a helix angle 
about 8 degrees, this method avoids 
destruction of tooth flanks and con- 
sequent insufficient bearing contact 
resulting in quick wearing of the 
drive. Under this method, the exact 
distance at which worm and wheel 
are to operate is set on the machine 
by means of seale and dial graduated 
to 0.001 inch. At the start, the hob 
or fly cutter is at one side of the 
worm wheel blank, and while hob 
and gear perform a combined rotary 
motion, the hob or fly cutter is fed into 
the blank in the direction of its axis. 
This axial feed toward the wheel 
necessitates that, in addition to this 
motion, a secondary motion be im- 
parted to the blank. This is ob- 
tained through a differential change 
gear mechanism which connects the 
index gears with the feed. 


Calculations Avoided 


Being entirely independent, the 
index change gear, the feed gears 
and differential gears require no dif- 
ficult or tedious calculations in con- 
nection with setup. Feed is obtained 
by a quick change gear box on the 
side of the machine and by means of 
three lever positions and two pick- 
off gears, 24 different feed changes 
ranging from 0.006 to 0.327 inches 
can instantly be obtained. Index 
change gears which determine the 
number of teeth to be cut, are lo 
cated at the rear of the machine and 
are selected from blueprint tables 
furnished with the machine. 

The machine has a maximum dia 
meter capacity on spur, worm, and 
spiral inches, with 


gears of 90% 


Low pressure oil 
burner for small 
industrial fur- 
naces is built as 
a compact unit 
having full auto- 
matic control as- 
suring safety in 
operation 





faces up to 23% inches. Its pitch ea- 
pacity is 2% circular pitch. Hobs up 
to 13% inches can be used and mini- 
mum and maximum center distances 
are 3% and 50 inches respectively, 
Main drive is by a 15 horsepower 
motor, with a separate 5 horsepower 
motor to give rapid adjustment to 
upright cutter head and tangential 
feed slide, and a 1/3 horsepower mo- 
tor to drive the automatic lubricat- 
ing system. Net weight of the ma- 
chine is about 31,000 pounds. 


© 


Automatic Oil Burner Is 
Designed as a Unit 


Ryan, Scully & Co., 3711 Wissa- 
hickon avenue, Philadelphia, has in- 
troduced a new type of automatic 
low-pressure industrial oil burner, 
all elements of which are combined 
into one compact unit. The accom- 
panying illustration shows the unit 
as it appears installed on the small 
type of industrial furnace for which 
it primarily is designed. 

The blower, contained in the main 
housing of the unit, is connected di- 
rectly to the motor. shaft, upon 
which shaft also is located a V-belt 
pulley from which the pump is 
driven, The pump is located on top 
of the blower housing. A large ¢ca- 
pacity strainer is placed at the inlet 
of the oil suction line, and an ad- 
ditional strainer is installed at the 
atomizer head. Being of the fully en- 
closed type, the motor is impervious 
to dirt, corrosive atmosphere, ete. 
To insure thorough mixing, an air 
spiral is located directly back of the 
atomizing head. This causes the air 
stream to cut into the atomized oil 
spray in such a manner as to deliver 
air to all parts of the atomized oil, 
thereby insuring immediate ignition 
and complete combustion. 

When functioning of either hand or 
automatic control makes burner igni- 


tion necessary, the pump being in con- 
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stant prime, immediately begins to 
draw oil through the strainer and to 
pass it to the regulating valve. In the 
meantime the air blast has started. A 
relief and pressure regulating valve, 
is preset to give correct pressure for 
complete atomization, and _ before 
any oil can pass into the atomizing 
line, its pressure is correct. At that 
time, the dual valve opens and the 
oil goes to the atomizing head, in 
which it is ignited immediately. Uni- 
form pressure is maintained at all 
times, any balance of unused oil be- 
ing bypassed and returned to the 
tank. The atomizing head is cleaned 
through a service door which gives 
ready access to the interior of the 
unit. This burner will handle any 
of the light oils down to what is 
commonly known as grade No. 3 fuel 
oil. 

When gas ignition is used, stand- 
ard equipment includes a pilot bur- 
ner with hand valve, and in case of 
electric ignition, transformer and 
complete electrode assembly. At an 
additional cost, an automatically 
controlled air intake valve can be 
furnished to eliminate possibility of 
air induction when the burner is not 
in operation. i 


® 


Speed of Stand Grinder Is 
Controlled Automatically 


Black & Decker Mfg. Co., Towson, 
Md., has introduced a new 24-inch 
stand grinder with an automatic speed 
control to maintain 6000 or 9000 sur- 
face feet per minute. By maintaining 
correct cutting speed the life of the 
grinding wheel is lengthened and 
metal is removed quicker with less 
effort on the part of the operator, on 
account of the high cutting efficiency. 

This speed is controlled and main- 
tained by means of a rheostat link 
connected to the guard. As the guard 
is moved forward to follow up the 
wheel wear, the speed of the motor is 





Wheel speed suited to diameter is 
given by automatic regulator 
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automatically advanced without ad- 
ditional adjustments of any kind. 

The tool rest and automatic spark 
lip are mounted on the guard so that 
it is necessary for the operator to ad- 
just the tool rest as the wheel wears. 
In doing so, speed of the wheel is in- 
creased by correct degrees. The 
grinder is equipped with an extra 
heavy duty motor designed to give 
uninterrupted service under the se- 
vere conditions imposed by a ma- 
chine of this kind. 


® 


Small Turbine Is Designed 
To Drive Fans and Pumps 


General Electric Co., Schenectady, 
N. Y., announces an addition to its 
line of small, mechanical drive steam 
turbines. This turbine, shown in the 
accompanying illustration, is recom- 
mended by the maker for driving 
fans, pumps and similar industrial 
machinery for which direct drive by 
a compact steam motor is desirable. 

By limiting the range of conditions 
under which this turbine is expected 
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Single stage turbine is compact and 
light in weight 


to operate, it has been possible to de- 
crease its length and width, making 
it unusually compact as well as cut- 
ting down the weight. Support is at 
the center line which allows expan- 
sion without affecting shaft align- 
ment. This feature is an important 
factor in eliminating vibration in a 
high speed machine of this character. 
The machine is single stage only 
and designed for operation at steam 
pressures up to 250 pounds and at 
speeds ranging from 1200 to 4000 rev- 
olutions per minute. It has capacity 
up to 250 horsepower and is equipped 
with speed regulating and emergency 
governors. Pipe connections are made 
to the lower half of the case to facili- 
tate opening for inspection and to 
facilitate occasional repairs. 
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Exacting welding of thin sections is 
purpose of this blowpipe 


Medium-Pressure Blowpipe 
Welds Sheet Metal 


Linde Air Products Co., 205 East 
Forty-second street, New York, has 
added to its line an improved blow- 
pipe designed for use on sheet metal. 
This equipment, shown in an accom- 
panying illustration, is recommended 
for airplane fuselage welding, as well 
as for various other kinds of light 
work. 

In general design and appearance 
it is similar to various other blow- 
pipes manufactured by this company, 
the main difference being that it oper- 
ates on the medium-pressure principle. 
The gases mix immediately in front 
of the handle, oxygen and acetylene 
valves being located so as to be readi- 
ly adjustable with the thumb and fore- 
finger of the hand holding the blow- 
pipe. The blowpipe is 10-14% inches 
long, weighs 10 ounces and is well 
balanced. Six different sizes of tips 
are available, five tips being supplied 
as standard equipment. 

The complete welding outfit with 
which this blowpipe is supplied in- 
cludes, in addition to the blowpipe and 
tips, an oxygen regulator, an acetylene 
regulator, two 25-foot lengths of 3/16- 
inch hose, 1 pair of fiber spectacles, 4 
hose clamps, and an instruction bock. 


® 


Electric Metal Heater Is 
of One-Electrode Type 


American Car & Foundry Co., 30 
Church street, New York, has put on 
the market a one-electrode type of 
metal heater which allows a clear 
view of the work during the heating 
process. 

This device will concentrate the 
heating effect at a given spot on bars 
from %¢ to 2 inches in diameter—the 
length of the heated portion being 
selective up to about 8 inches. The 
work rests on the lower electrode 
and is gripped by overhanging jaws 
of a parallel electrode.. Heating ef- 
fect is concentrated between the con- 
tact points of the jaws. On ordinary 
work the electrical consumption 
varies from 18 to 20 kilowatt hours 
per 100 pounds of metal heated. 
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Mirrors of Motordom 


(Concluded from Page 25) 
About a year ago, Chevrolet consid- 
ered bringing back its production of 
bumpers to Detroit, but business 
conditions were unfavorable. 

The spring plant today has heat- 
treating equipment and other pro- 
duction facilities common to the 
manufacture of both springs and 
bumpers and as the new bumper 
plant will be built adjacent, a dupli- 
eation of activity will be abolished. 


® 


“Combination steel’ is the name 
given to the new experiments with 
veneering carbon slabs with 18-8 
chrome-nickel steel, mention of 
which was made briefly and prelimi- 
narily in these columns recently. 

The idea for coating the carbon 
billet is said to have originated in 
Germany about a year ago and was 
brought to this country by Lockheed, 
of aviation fame, with the idea of 
selling the production rights to 
American steel mills for a rumored 

250,000 flat purchase sum. Several 
alloy mills are experimenting with 
this innovation at present. Budd 
Wheel in Detroit is working on some 
experimental work with it. 

However, one of the obstacles to 
be overcome lies in fabrication of 
the slab into, say, bumper stock. The 
rough edges cannot be smoothed 
over, once cut, and the veneer plain- 
ly shows, according to one authority. 


Low-Price Alloy Seen 


A leading steel producer is confi- 
dentially reported to be placing on 
the market within the next few 
months a steel that will solve the 
bumper problem by being a solid ma- 
terial with all the qualities of cor- 
rosion-resistant steel, but as cheap 
as carbon steel. 

Some time ago corrosion-resistant 
veneered auto valves were made, but 
it was found that the cost of their 
production was as great as solid cor- 
rosion-resistant steel valves, instead 
of those with a carbon core. 

Buick is considering going to a 
new innovation in metal stamping 
for its radiator shell. 

Shells are stamped by an ingeni- 
ous method on which patent is held 
by the City Auto Stamping Co., 
Toledo, O. The thin strip for the 
shell is marked out, several at a 
time, to a sheet, then cut out. These 
strips resemble a band with ends 
tapering at an approximate 120 de- 
gree angle. Ends are jointed to- 
gether temporarily and then put on 
the die and press. 

The shell is made by stamping 
from the inside out, instead of the 
usual fabricating process from the 
outside in. The economy lies in an 
approximate 20 per cent saving in 
metal and uncounted saving in time 
and labor as the stamped shell, with 
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an outside-in stamping operation, 
has a smooth-finished outside surface 
and is ready to go straight to the 
chromium platers. 

No polishing, grinding, nor abra- 
sive work is necessary and all the 
unslightly seams, ‘‘wrinkles’’ and 
seoring the die often produces are 
on the inside of the shell where 
smooth finish is not a requisite. 

A flash weld is employed to join 
the small bottom sector to the top 
piece, otherwise the part would be 
one-piece. 

Oakland-Pontiac and Plymouth 
are using this type shell on their 
new models, and the Toledo company 
is working this week on 1000 shells 
for the new DeVaux, made at Grand 
Rapids. Buick is being induced to 
take the labor and material saving 
stamping method on for its coming 
1932 model. 


Schedules Are Expanding 


Production schedules have in many 
instances shown betterment. 

In the class next to Ford and 
Chevrolet, of those makers assemb- 
ling an approximate 10,000 cars 
this month, are found Hudson-Essex 
Oakland-Pontiac, Willys-Overland and 
Buick. 

The Hudson plant works intermit- 
tently, but averages three days a 
week and makes about 1500 cars of 
both Hudson and Essex lines. The 
company plans an increase in March. 

Buick plans making 11,000 cars 
this month and will probably do so 
now that it works five days a week 
on an approximate 500 ears daily. 
February saw this division of Gen- 
eral Motors making about 8000. 

Oakland-Pontiae is making 500 
Pontiacs and 150 Oaklands daily, 
and March will show almost 13,000 
cars turned out, compared with 1°,- 
000 for February. 

Willys-Overland is now operating 
five days, having stepped up its oper- 
ation another day to get the 13,000 
proposed cars from the plant that it 
has tentative for March. This would 
be approximately a 40 per cent in- 
crease over the 7000 turned out in 
February. Of the daily production, 
about 70 per cent are Willys, the 
remainder Knights. 

Next, at 200 to 300 units daily, 
is Chrysler unchanged at 250 a day, 
but only 3 days. Chrysler recently 
received a large order for taxicabs 

In the same bracket are two 
Chrysler subsidiaries: Dodge making 
480 daily, both trucks and passen- 
ger units; Plymouth busy on 300 
daily, 4 days, having just increased 
dealers’ commissions. Olds is at 340 
daily, 5 days, a slight betterment 
over a fortnight ago. 

Down the line to the next classi- 
fication are those makers at 100 to 
200 units daily, headed by DeSoto 
and Graham-Paige, each making an 
approximate 150 daily, four days. 
The Cadillac-LaSalle division intends 


making 2500 cars in March and its 
113 cars daily 5 days a week are 
split between 40 LaSalles, 40 Cadil- 
lac 8’s 30 Cadillac 12’s and two to 
three Cadillac 16’s. 

-ackard makes about 330 cars a 
week, or 80 to 85 daily, 4 days, 
Hupp reports 150 units, mostly 8’s 
being assembled 5 days the week at 
both Cleveland and Detroit. 

Those makers under 50 a day in- 
clude Reo, 40 to 45 units, 5 days; 
Lineoln, 25 to 30, 5 days; Marmon, 
50, 5 days; Pierce-Arrow, 30, 5 days, 
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The new DeVaux gets into pro- 
duction about March 20. Orders for 
bodies and fenders already have 
been placed with Hayes Body Corp.; 
Continental Motors makes the en- 
gines; Toledo Steel Products is mak- 
ing the valves; and, as mentioned, 
City Auto Stamping Co. is produe- 
ing an introductory order of radia- 
tor shells. DeVaux manufacturing is 
to be done in an unused wing of the 
Hayes Body Corp. at Grand Rapids. 

Reo has announced intention of 
raising the price after April 1 on the 
8-cylinder Royale model introduced 
last October. The increase will be an 
approximate $300. Still hinted at are 
changes pending to come in the Fly- 
ing Cloud Reo about the same time 
as the new price goes into effect. 


Newton Is Reopening 


Newton Steel Co. has been runn- 
ing cold mills at its practically un- ° 
used Monroe, Mich., plant since 
March 1. Hot-rolled sheets from 
Newton Falls have been shipped to 
Monroe for finishing. However, on 
March 16 several hot mills at the 
Monroe plant were started up. 

lord is using cold pig in his open 
hearths, his hot mixer being now out 
of commission. With the new 400- 
ton open hearth, however, will be 
provided two 600-ton mixers. 

Whenever Ford gets to 9000 to 
10,000 assembly units daily, he is 
said to be in a position that he must 
turn to outside sources for his pig 
iron. However, this daily assembly 
production is such a relatively rare 
occurrence and the Ford melting 
practice has been to store such large 
stocks of pig in slack times that he has 
rarely had to turn to other sources. 

Outside interests are selling Ford 
some silvery grades of iron for him 
to build up his silicon analysis. A 
change has occurred in foundry prac- 
tice at Ford within recent date, when 
he has turned from making silicon 
iron in his blast furnaces to other 
grades. 

Last year Ford offered 75,000 tons 
of silicon iron for sale. Late in 1930 
he began to accumulate iron and as 
stocks exist today with one furnace 
blowing, he has enough pig stocked 
to go through the balance of 1931 at 
10,000 ears daily without resorting 
to outside interests. 
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The Crosby Company 


General Offices and Works: Buffalo, N. Y. 


BRANCH OFFICES: 
Chicago Detroit Cleveland New York 
Philadelphia 
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YEARS 
uninterrupted prog- 
ress under the same 
management is your 
guarantee of depend- 
able and highly satis- 
factory stamping 
service. 


Our experience covers 
a very wide range of 
work in various types 
of steel including 
zinc, brass, copper, 
duralumin and alu- 
minum. 


Send us your Blue 
Prints or Samples. 
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AnmbitiousProgramLaunched 
by Scrap Institute 


(Concluded from Page 17) 
indicated the passing of the former 
attitude of secrecy maintained by 
most dealers. From this it is evident 
that it will not be difficult to obtain 
much information of this sort for 
compilation of the cost manual 
which is one of the objects the in- 
stitute seeks. 

M. V. Bonomo, Jersey City, N. J., 
set his costs at $3.33 per gross ton, 
with a further sales deduction of 20 
cents per ton for shortages, rejec- 
tions and demurrage. He analyzed 
this total into its various items of 
direct labor and overhead. These 
costs were based on 44,000 tons of 
material, of which 42,200 tons was 
steel and iron scrap. 

Harry N. Cohn, Butler, Pa., de- 
scribing his new and modern scrap 
plant, placed his costs at $3.25 per 
gross ton and on two months of 
operation this year, at about 50 per 
cent capacity, a profit was made, Dis- 
cussion brought to light some skep- 
ticism as to his figures but he main- 
tained them in the face of all ques- 
tions. 


Profit Easily Becomes Loss 


Lee J. Workum, Portsmouth, O., 
argued for exact methods in deter- 
mining costs of yard operations in 
preparing scrap and showed how a 
supposed profit may be a real loss 
when accurate figures are not kept 
to show actual conditions. He recom- 
mended the appointment of a nation- 
al committee to study the situation 
and prepare a simplified manual or 
set of forms, easy to understand and 
applicable to all territories and all 
types of iron yard operation. 

F, H. Figsby, of New York, speak- 
ing at the round table on costs, held 
that costs are more important than 
prices obtained from scrap. He as- 
serted that large profits are the re- 
sult of foresight and control; loss 
and waste mark avoidable incidents 
or accidents; better understanding 
of business comes’ from better 
understanding of costs. To get value 
from study of costs, competitors 
must compare their costs on a uni- 
form basis, which presupposes a uni- 
form cost system for all handlers of 
scrap. Progressive men who have 
studied their costs are ready to ex- 
change information with others for 
the common good. 

Scrapping automobiles came _ in 
for much discussion at a special ses- 
sion and the plan of the institute to 
aid in disposing of old cars was out- 
lined. It is a fact that there is no 
profit in scrapping automobiles but 
the best interests of the automobile 
industry and a measure of conserva- 
tion dictate that they be reduced to 
that condition and removed when 
their usefulness has passed. At pres- 
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ent wreckers remove the more valu- 
able parts but the remainder is not 
thrown into the scrap stream. 

The institute proposes to form an 
alliance with important automobile 
manufacturers to make _ institute 
members official destroyers of old 
cars turned over to them by dealers 
and on a certificate of complete de- 
struction by the scrap dealer a bonus 
is paid by the manufacturer. At pres- 
ent too many cars sold by dealers for 
scrapping are rejuvenated sufiicient- 
ly to be resold as used ears and re- 
placed on the road. Further nego- 








Objectives in 5-Year Plan 
For Scrap Industry 


ECOMMENDATIONS § epitomizing 
R the five-year plan for stabilizing 
the steel and iron scrap industry, as 
enunciated by Director General 
Schwartz, are as follows: 

1. That the department of commerce 
be requested to make a survey of the 
marketing and distributing machinery 
of the industry to determine sources 
oj scrap, normal outlets and channels 
oj distribution. 


2. That a commission be appointed 
by the institute to consist of dealers, 
consumers, producers and those gov- 
ernmental agencies interested in con- 
servation of iron ore resources, the du- 
ties of this commission being to hold 
hearings, assist in the department of 
commerce survey and develop a mar- 
keting plan for the industry. 


3. That immediate steps be taken to 
plan mergers. 


4. That a trade promotion bureau 
be organized by the institute under 
the direction of a technical man who 
will carry on research activities and 
undertake to develop markets for al- 
loy steel scrap and to increase the 
conservation of natural resources. 


5. That an advertising campaign be 
planned to establish the seal and mem- 
bership in the institute as a guide for 
purchasers and producers of scrap. 

6. That an export association be 
organized under the Webb-Pomerene 
law. 


7. That a cost survey be made to 
establish a cost manual as part of the 
educational program of the institute. 


8. That negotiations with the 
American Iron and Steel institute rep- 
resented by a committee consisting of 
James E. Farrell, L. E. Block and 
Eugene Grace, be speeded up with the 
ultimate aim of bringing the leaders 
of the steel industry to a realization 
that the elimination of the scrap iron 
dealer is against their own interests 
and against the national welfare. 








tiations will be carried on to bring 
about this arrangement. 

An interesting session of the con- 
vention was devoted to informal re- 
ports of methods followed by each 
of the 138 chapters. Each has its 
local and peculiar problems and each 
is free to solve them in its own way. 
In the far Northwest officers of the 
chapter engaged an airplane and put 
on a membership campaign that was 
successful. 

The New Jersey chapter turned 
much attention to social gatherings 
with the result that better acquaint- 
ance was developed and old suspi- 
cions and fears were eliminated to a 
great degree. 

The southern chapter plans to 
have representatives of consumers 
on an executive committee with deal- 
ers, thereby breaking down lines of 
separation. The Cincinnati chapter 
has been following a study of costs 
and is seeking to devise an inspec- 
tion bureau backed by consumers 
and dealers jointly. 

IK, W. Thurnau, Inter-Ocean Syn- 
dicate, Chicago, speaking to the re- 
search round table meeting, said 
that if the iron and steel scrap in- 
dustry does not meet an economic 
need, it is doomed to pass out of 
existence. 

That the Institute of Scrap Iron 
and Steel, an infant in trade organi- 
zations, in three years should have 
made the progress it has made is 
further evidence that this industry is 
meeting an economic need. 

If the serap industry is to con- 
tinue to serve and further broaden 
its activities, it must do so through 
winning public confidence. This in- 
volves constructive planning and 
education of the public, the presen- 
tation of facts regarding the indus- 
try and its activities. 


Maintain Trade Relations Work 


Work of the trade relations bu- 
reau was carried on daily during the 
convention in the tribunal set up 
near the convention hall. The work 
of this bureau is performed by the 
local chapter committees or passes 
on up to the institute committee. 
Violators of the trade practice code 
may be expelled and if the case 
seems sufficiently serious it may be 
brought to the attention of the fed- 
eral trade commission. Expulsions 
have been made but no cases have 
been sent to the commission. 

Arbitration is compulsory among 
members of the institute and _ dis- 
agreements among members are kept 
out of the courts. Facilities of arbi- 
tration are available to nonmembers 
also. Two steel companies are parties 
to an arbitration now by voluntary 
submission. 

At the banquet closing the conven- 
tion the address of the evening was 
by Rabbi Barnett R. Brickner of the 
Euclid Avenue temple, Cleveland, on 
“Can a business man afford a con- 
science?”’ 
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THE MARKET WEEK 





Prices Up; 146,484 Tons Shapes Let 


Rockefeller Interests Place 125,000 Tons 
forRadio City’, Record Award—$1 Rise 
In Heavy Steel Confirmed—New Con- 


tracting Slow—lron Wavers 


ARNEGIE STEEL CO., amplifying its 
price announcement on steel bars, plates 
and shapes, will write second quarter 
contracts at 1.65c, Pittsburgh, until April 

1, when the market becomes 1.70c. 

Since first quarter contracts generally were 
based upon 1.60c and the current open market 
price is 1.65c, the advance of $1 per ton for the 
second quarter as reported here exclusively 
last week is confirmed. 

This clarification of the price situation in 
heavy finished steel is expected to be followed 
by active solicitation of contracts. Presumably, 
other producers will adopt .1.65c as their con- 
tract price. 

All makers of wire have followed the Amer- 
ican Steel & Wire Co.’s advance of $2 per ton 
in all wire products except fencing and bale 
ties. On hot and cold-rolled strip the rise of 
$1 and $2, respectively, also has been made 
general. 

Obviously on heavy finished steel, and on 
wire and strip as well, the new prices have not 
been tested. With further expansion in re- 
quirements for steel almost negligible, con- 
sumers have been indifferent to second quarter 
contracts. Some doubt whether prices will be 
tested before the turn of the quarter. 

As demand tends to slow down from the 
bulge of January and February, the market 
situation is more irregular. Important grades 
of scrap at Pittsburgh have been marked down 
25 to 50 cents this week, sheets have been 
shaded in the East, and at Cleveland pig iron 
has been reduced 50 cents per ton. 

On the other hand, southern producers of 
pig iron have advanced their price 50 cents on 
northern shipments, Mahoning valley prices on 
pig iron have become stabilized at $17, and all 
makers of wire rods now quote $37. The net 
result of these variations is to lift STEEL’s 
market composite 10 cents, to $31.71. 

The 125,000 tons of steel, chiefly structurals, 
for the Rockefeller ‘‘radio city” in New York 
is being placed with the United States Steel 
Corp. This is probably the largest structural 
award for one specific job in the history of the 
fabricating industry. With other smaller awards 
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it makes this week’s structural total 146,484 
tons, also a record. For the year to date struc- 
tural awards thus total 470,012 tons, against 
398,722 tons in the comparable period of 1930. 
The Pennsylvania railroad opens bids March 2: 
on 100,000 tons of steel, principally for its elec- 
trification program. 

In addition to the 20,000 tons of 26-inch steel 
pipe awarded to the A. O. Smith Corp., Milwau- 
kee, last week, by the Southern Fuel Co., Los 
Angeles, 12,000 tons additional has been placed 
with this interest and 18,000 tons with the West- 
ern Pipe & Steel Co. 

Automotive requirements for steel continue 
to expand moderately, but the gait is slower 
than the expansion in sentiment at Detroit. 
Under pressure, autobody sheets have been 
shaded $2 per ton at Detroit. Railroad par- 
ticipation in the markets is light, rail releases 
being sufficient only for 55 per cent rail mill 
operations and the only noteworthy equipment 
buying being 500 underframes placed by the 
Northern Pacific. In one instance tie plates 
have been shaded. Farm implement manufac- 
turers continue handicapped by large inven- 
tories of finished machines. 

February sales of sheets by independent 
mills increased 3 per cent on a daily basis, 
production advanced 26 per cent and shipments 
16 per cent. 

By April 1 Lake Superior iron ore producers 
are expected to quote on the first inquiry of the 
season, that of the Ford Motor Co., with re- 
affirmation of 1930 prices expected. 

Warehouses in New York have revised quan- 
tity extras to combat foreign competition. 

Steelmaking operations have gained about 
one point this week, being just under 57 per 
cent. Pittsburgh is unchanged at 50 per cent 
and Birmingham at 65. Eastern Pennsylvania 
is off 2 points to 51 and Buffalo is down 3 
points to 51. Chicago at 60 per cent is up 2% 
points, Youngstown at 51 is up 1, and Cleveland 
at 70 is up 5. 


Composite Market Averages 


3ased on Pig Iron, Billets, Slabs, Sheet Bars, Wire Rods, 
Steel Bars, Plates, Shapes, Black, Galvanized and Blue 
Annealed Sheets, Tin Plate, Wire Nails and Black Pipe. 


This week (March 18, 1981) ........0c..esecess. $31.71 
Rime wee (Rammer BE, ROE veccsccescamiiiiicdocnsanine 31.61 
One month ago (February, 1931) ............ ovascoeth alee 
Three months ago (December, 1930) ........................31.74 
One year ago (March, 1930) ......... sccccccseh eo 
Ten years ago (March, 1921) .............. necncdaeeneene 
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Comparative Prices of lron, Steel and Coke 
Representative Market Figures for This Week, Last Month, Three Months and One Year Ago 
Marchi18, Feb. Dec. Mar. March 18, Feb. Dec. Mar 
1931 1931 1930 1930 1931 1931 1980 19936 
PIG IRON FINISHED MATERIAL 
Bessemer, del. Pittsburgh. ............ $18.26 18.51 18.76 20.76 Steel bars, Pittsburgh .......... 1.65 1.65 1.60 1.85 
NN PUR on co sreaksineshen cars veme 17.00 16.75 17.00 18.50 Steel bars, Chicago . ; 1.70 1.70 1.70 1.99 
Basic, eastern del. eastern Pa. .... 17.50 17.25 17.50 18.80 Steel bars, Philadelphia................ 1.94 1.94 1.89 3.37 
No. 2 foundry, del. Pittsburgh.... 17.76 18.01 18.26 19.76 Iron bars, Chicago ...... 1.70 1.75 1.70 1.95 
No. 2 foundry, Chicago ........... soe | 000 17.50 17.50 19.50 Shapes, Pittsburgh 1.60 1.60 1.60 1,89 
*Southern No. 2, Birmingham .... 13.00 18.00 14.00 14.50 Shapes, Philadelphia 1.81 1.81 1.76 2.01 
**No. 2X, Virginia furnace ........ 18.25 18.25 18.25 18.25 Shapes, Chicago ......... : 1.70 1.70 1.70 1.96 
**No. 2X, Eastern del., Phila. 18.26 18.26 18.26 20.76 Tank plates, Pittsburgh . 1.65 1.65 1.60 1.85 
Malleable, valley ...........:..0:00+. : 17.00 17.25 17.50 19.00 Tank plates, Philadelphia 1.804% 1.80% 1.80% 2.10 
Mintleabic, CRICRBO .........0520500000052. . 17.50 17.50 17.50 19.50 Tank plates, Chicago ........... 1.70 1.70 1.70 1.99 
Lake Superior, charcoal, del. Chi. 27.04 27.04 27.04 25.04 Sheets, blue anl., No. 13, Pitts 2.05 2.05 2.05 2.25 
Gray forge, del. Pittsburgh .... 17.63 17.38 17.63 19.13 Sheets, black, No. 24, Pitts. .. 2.35 235 2.35 2.66 
Ferromanganese, del. Pittsburgh 89.79 89.79 93.29 103.79 Sheets, gal., No. 24, Pittsburgh 2.90 2.90 2.90 3.80 
*1.75 to 2.25 silicon. For local delivery. Northern ship- sae sag ge Mag yea “ee ae er aa 
ments based on $11, Birmingham. **2.25 to 2.75 silicon. baton galvanized No. 24 Chi. 3.05 3.05 3.15 3.46 
Plain wire, Pittsburgh .... 2.20 2.20 2.25 2.40 
COKE Wire nails, Pittsburgh ..... 1.90 1.90 1.90 389 
Connellsville furnace, ovens ..... : 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.60 Fin plate, per base box, Pitts. vida sae 6.00 5.26 
Connellsville foundry, ovens ........ 3.25 3.25 3.50 3.50 SCRAP 

SEMIFINISHED MATERIAL Heavy melting steel, Pitts. 13.00 12.75 12.75 16.60 
Heavy melting steel, eastern Pa. 10.50 10.50 11.00 16.26 
Sheet bars, open-hearth, Youngs. 30.00 30.00 30.50 33.00 Heavy melting steel, Chicago 9.75 9.85 10.00 13.20 
Sheet bars, open-hearth, Pitts... 30.00 30.00 30.50 33.00 No. 1 wrought, eastern Pa. 11.00 12.50 13.50 16.26 
3illets, open-hearth, Pittsburgh.. 30.00 30.00 30.50 33.00 No. 1 wrought, Chicago 9.00 9.25 10.00 18.50 
Wire rods, Pittsburgh ...... 37.00 36.00 35.50 38.00 Rails for rolling, Chicago 12.00 12.10 13.00 16.06 





to be in the offing to raise several 


Prices Extended for Second Pees nine 
, : . sheet prices after the sec ar 
Quarter—Western Mills Step oo : coal “<p tiameorsgen elgg es 
emash Tin tn 90 Per Cont gets under way. Current sales show 
perations Up 4 € , continued depression, despite a 


slight expansion from the furniture 
; manufacturers at Jamestown, N. Y., 

SHEET PRICES, PAGE 71 f : 
and a better interest from local bar- 





rel manufacturers. The Higbee Co. 
department store will take approxi- 


Youngstown, O.—Sheet mills are sumer in this district closed for ap- nex ; : 
Fe ; See: aepie*S ; ithe mately $200,000 worth of store fix- 
operating at practically unchanged proximately 150 tons of galvanized 
: # ; ; ieee = ne tures, though sheets have _ been 
rates, with quotations for second for delivery into the third quarter. if ; titi 
¥ = acer or elevators an¢ yartitions. 
quarter the same as those now cur- Buffalo—Somewhat larger sheet 7 ap ‘ 
_ 2 . Ree ie oe ‘i * A rumored weakness to 3.20¢ on 
rent. Important consumers are slow- inquiry is reported from Canadian : » 
: : - : autobody is reported. Prices are un- 
ly accepting the second quarter price consumers who have been out of the : , “epee Pi , ; 

4 . : change ‘ 2.50C ittsburg 8) 
schedule and at the moment it prom- market for about three months fol Me the isoursn =o 
2 : = : ; ee black; 3.80e for autobody; and 
ises to prevail, embracing common lowing heavy purchases before the ie ‘ tal f i ; cl] 

ega ‘ rahe oe : }.60c, for metal furniture stock, base 
black at 2.35c, Pittsburgh; galvan- new dominion tariff went into ef- Pitt : pith. 
; Reset Q : ‘ ittsburgh. 
ized at 2.90c; autobody at 3.30c; fect late in 1930. 
furniture at 3.60c, and blue annealed Pittsburgh—-Sheet sales continue Cincinnati—Sheet mills in this dis- 
1.90¢e to 2.05¢e, depending upon the to drag with current activity little trict report orders have led to an 
gage. Autobody sheet mills are con- changed from the rate of the past increase in production to above 60 
tinuing to take the bulk of the or- several weeks. Orders are mainly per cent. Quotations on autobody 
ders placed in the valley, and are for small lots and consumers are sheets have been cut to 35.20c, base, 
° Po " ° ° ° ° 5 e en 
operating around 70 per cent. Con- taking little interest in new con- Pittsburgh. 
sumers of special sheets such as non- tracts. Present prices are being Chicago——Western sheet mills 
rust, and electrical are placing a fair continued for second quarter, the have made further improvement in 
run of orders. market being unchanged at 2.35c, operations, reaching 70 per cent for 
New York—Little variation is not- Pittsburgh, for black sheets; 2.90¢ the week. <A steadier volume of or- 
ed in sheet buying, the volume con- for galvanized; 2.05e for No. 13 gage ders makes’ operating conditions 
tinuing light. Prices are unchanged blue annealed, 1.90e for Nos. 9 and easier. A leading independent has 
for second quarter. Galvanized are 10 gage blue annealed, and 3.30e for five of its ten mills active at Mil- 
2.90c, Pittsburgh, to jobbers, with autobody. Releases from automo- waukee and all in operation at In- 
occasional concessions of $1 a ton; tive users are slightly heavier than diana Harbor. Only a few second 
and 3.00e to the general trade. a month ago. quarter contracts have been signed. 
Philadelphia—Listless demand is Cleveland—Sheet steel sellers are Prices for that period remain un- 
resulting in an easier market for quietly extending current prices into changed at 3.00c, mills, for No. 24 
sheets. Galvanized are 2.85ec to the second quarter, though inquiry galvanized; 2.45c for No. 24 black, 
2.90c, Pittsburgh. Black are 2.35c, is practically nil. Galvanized is being and 2.00e for No. 10 blue annealed. 
with concessions of $1 or more in sold at 2.90c, Pittsburgh, an attempt It is understood an advance still is 
numerous instances. Blue annealed to raise the figure to 3.00¢c, having being considered for later in the 
are easy at 1.90¢c and 2.05c. A con- failed. A possible effort is rumored quarter. 
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Current Finished Steel Prices 


Prices in cents per pound unless otherwise stated 


Steel Sheets 


SHEET MILL BLACK, NO. 24 


Pittsburgh base ................... 2.35¢ 
Philadelphia, delivered ...... 2.64c 
Gary, Indiana Harbor ........ 2.45¢ 
Chicago, delivered .............. 2.50c 
Birmingham, base ................ 2.50c 
BR EOI, “CRONS. ceusvcsacsres<oaese wits 2.70%c 
TIN MILL BLACK, NO. 28 
Pittsburgh, base .................. 2.55c to 2.65c 
IT RMI «onesie cen issspsscosvesensthese 2.65c to 2.75¢ 
GALVANIZED NO. 24 
Pittsburgh, base .................. 2.90c 
Philadelphia, Gelivered ...... 3.19¢ 
Chicago, delivered .............. 3.05¢ 
Gary, Indiana Harbor ........ 3.90¢c 
Birmingham, base .............. 3.05¢ 


>.) (A 3.25%c 
BLUE ANNEALED SHEETS NO. 13 


Pittsburgh, base ............... 2.05c 
Chicago, district mills ...... 2.15c 
Chicago, delivered ............ 2.20c 
St. Louis, delivered .......... 2.40%c 
Philadelphia, delivered ..... 2.34¢ 
Birmingham . . 2.20c to 2.25c 
BLUE ANNEALED SHEETS 
NO. 9-10 
WISDUTAN, DABS .ccccsiccicscessss 1.90c 
Chicago, district mills ...... 2.00c 
Chicago, delivered .............. 2.05¢ 
Philadelphia, delivered ...... . 2.19¢c 
St. Louis, delivered ............ 2.25%c 
Birmingham . . 2.05¢ to 2.10¢c 
AUTOMOBILE NO. 20 
Pittsburgh, base ...............066 3.30c 
FURNITURE NO. 24 
Pittsburgh, patent leveled.. 3.60c 


Tin and Terne Plate 


Prices per 100 pound box Pittsburgh 


Tin plate, coke base .......... $5.00 
Gary, Ind., base 10 cents higher. 
(Per pound) 

Long ternes, 24, unassorted 3.25c to 3.35c 


Wire Products 


(To Jobbers-Merchant Trade) 
F.o.b. Pittsburgh, Cleveland base 
(Per 100 pound keg) 


Standard wire nails ............ $1.90 and 2.00 
Cement coated nails ............ 1.90 and 2.00 
Galvanized nails .................. 3.90 and 4.00 
(Per pound) 
Polished staples ............... 2.35¢ and 2.45c 
Galvanized staples. .......... 2.60¢ and 2.70¢c 
Barbed wire, gal. ............ 2. 55c and 2.65¢c 
Annealed fence wire ........ 2.¢ 35c and 2.45¢c 
Galvanized wire ................ 3 a6c and 2.90c 


Woven wire fencing, retailers, Pitts- 
burgh-Cleveland, net ton $65. 
(To Manufacturing Trade) 


Plain wire, 6-9 gage ........ 2.20c to 2.30c 
Spring wire . 3.20c to 3.30¢c 
Wire, delivered Detroit .... 2.50c 
Nails, delivered Detroit .... $2.35 


Joliet, DeKalb, Waukegan, IIl., An- 
derson, Ind., Chicago, $1 over Pitts.- 
Cleve.; Duluth and Worcester, Mass., $2 
higher; Fairfield, Ala., $3 higher. 


Rivets 
Struc. c.l., Pitts.-Cleve. . 2.75¢ 
Struc., c.l., Chicago ... 2.85¢c 
**7 16-inch and smaller, 


REI By i iceay 70, 10 and 5 off 
WA... ClOVO: ..cccscccccc¥ 0 to 70, 10 and 5 off 
**Some makers quoting 70 off with 
freight allowed on 300 pounds or more 
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Steel Plates 


Base, Pittsburgh. .........:... 1.60c to 1.65c 
Philadelphia, del. ........ 1.80%c to 1.854%c 
New York, delivered .......... 1.88c to 1.93¢c 
Boston, delivered ................ 2.00c to 2.05¢ 
COT, BIR orks ciessincesskericese 1.70c to 1.75¢ 


Cleveland, delivered........ 1.78% c to 1.83%c 
Lackawanna, N. Y., base.... 1.70c to 1.75c 


Birmingham, base ............... 1.75c to 1.80c 
Coatesville, Pa., base ........ 1.70c to 1.75c 
PRCriC CORSE, CAL, occcucceiss 2.05c to 2.15¢ 
BO OTUs ROE ondeccctsicecaccsasisonss 1.95%4c 


Structural Shapes 


Base, Pittsburgh .................. 1.60c to 1.65c 
Philadelphia, del. ........... . 1.76c to 1.81c 
IOUT | WORN, CGR: cccecsscssecnscerste 1.905c 
Pa: eee 1.985c to 2.035c 
CCRURGRIEO, TRING snscacsecscccccencisce 1.70c to 1.75¢c 


Cleveland, delivered ....1.78%c to1.83%4c 
Lackawanna, N. Y., base... 1.75c to 1.80c 


Birmingham, base ............... 1.75c to 1.80c 
Pacific: Coast, iif... ..ccicccsecs 2.15¢c to 2.25¢ 
Bars 
SOFT STEEL 
PITCDULED, DABG: .cccscccicsevecones 1.60c to 1.65c 
SARI, SIND © cocecstvensnvatesticcis 1.70c to 1.75¢c 
Birmingham, base .............. . 1.75¢ to 1.80¢ 
Lackawanna, N. Y., base.... 1.70c to 1.75c 
Pacific Coast, cif. . * 2.25¢ 
Cleveland, base ...................... 165¢ to 1.70c 
Philadelphia, del. ................ 1.94¢ 
TNOW TOP, COM. vvssccsevsccssiosee 1.98¢ 
Boston, del, pate 2.05¢ 
Pittsburgh, cold finish ...... 1.75¢ to 1.80c 
Pittsburgh, forg. qual. ...... 1.85c to 1.90¢c 
RAIL STEEL 
Chicago Heights ................. . 1.60c to 1.65¢ 
BOGBCCTT. TRB sisaccsctcoeseanes , 1.65¢ 
IRON 
Chicago, base 1.70e to 1.75<¢ 
New York, delivered .......... 1.93c to 2.03c¢ 
Philadelphia, delivered ...... 1.89¢ 
Pittsburgh, refined .............. 2.75¢ to 4.25¢ 


REINFORCING 
Pitts., billet cut lengths 1.90¢ to 2.00¢ 
Stock lengths, mill 1.65c to 1.75¢ 


MRRES TRMRMINE oocatecansicassccuvivessbsnces 2.00¢ 
Chi. TERE BUCO) ciisccccac.e. . 1.60¢c to 1.70c 
Chi., rail steel, less carload 1.90¢ 
Philadelphia, cut lengths.. 2.19¢c 


Cleveland, cut lengths ...... 1.95¢ to 2.05¢ 


Cold Finished Steel Bars and 
Shafting 


Base, Pittsburgh, Chicago, 
Buffalo and Cleveland.... 2.10¢ 
Shafting, turned and 
SPROUIC. BAUD i. casiisxcaesacessoeoe 


Corrosion, Heat Resist. Alloys 
Base, Pittsburgh 


18 per cent chrome, 8 per cent nickel 
Sheets, 35c; plates, 31c; bars, 28c. 


2.45c to 2.90¢ 


A B "2 D 
Bars . , 19¢ 20.5¢ 23¢c¢ 28e 
Plates .......... 21¢ 22.5¢ 25¢ 80¢ 
Sheets ........ 26c 27.5¢ 20¢ 35¢ 
Hot strip ... 19c 20.5¢ 23c 28e 
Cold strip... 28c 29.5¢ 32c 37¢ 


Carbon 0.12 and under; no nickel. A 
has chrome 15% and under, B over 
15/18% inc., C over 18/23% inc., D over 
23/30%. 


Wrought W ashers 


.$6.50 to $6.75 off 
. 6.70 to 6.80 off 


Carloads, Pitts. dist. 
Carloads, Chicago dist. 


Allloy Steel 


Hot Rolled—F.o.b. Mills 
Alloy Quality Bar Base is 2.65¢ 


Alloy Alloy 
S.A.E. Diff. S.A.E. Diff. 
MN) jakssdccascustd 0.25 1.25-1.75 Ni. 1.05 
MR kis acoccsaacen 0.55 5100 .80-1.10 
oo ae 1.50 eee 0.45 
RE © sceasivetninees 2.25 51.00 Cr. 
3100 0.55 joy ——— 0.20 
a POCO On 1.35 6100 bars ...... 1.20 
DO | Snincwanacvannie 3.80 6100 Spring .. 0.95 
BN  vscinncsinceenns 3.20 Cr., Ni., Van. 1.50 
4100 .15 to .25 Carbon Van... 0.95 


9250 (flats) .. 0.25 
4600 20 to .30 Mo. 9250 (rds.,sq.) 0.50 


Strip, Hoops Bands 


Hot strip, to 6-in., Pitts... 1.65c to 1.70c 
Hot strip 6 1/16 to 24-in. 


PREM. -dsstcandandoatliciaelesiaiesicenes 1.55c to 1.60c 
Hot strip, bands 6 in. and 

under, Chicago ...........:00 1.75c to 1.80¢ 

Do. 6 1/16 to 24 dn......... 1.65c to 1.70¢ 
Cooperage hoop, Pitts......... 1.90c to 2.00¢ 

BO COMODO... ccascascxintascverse 2.00c to 2.10¢ 
Cold rolled strip, Pitts., 

Cleve., 3 tons, over ........ 2.25c to 2.35¢ 


Worcester. 8 tons, over.... 2.40c to 2.50¢ 


Rails, Track Material 


Standard bess. and open 


hearth rails, mill ............ $43.00 
Relay rails, Pitts., 60 to 

er Wile svectncscedssacssasusnicunienes $24.00 to 28.00 
Light rails, 25-45, mills .... $34.00 
Light rails, Chicago ae $36.00 
Angle bars, Chi. base ...... 2.76¢c 
Spikes, railroad, mills ...... 2.80¢ 
Spikes, railroad, 7/16- in. 

and smaller, Pitts. .......... 2.80c 
Spikes boat, barge, Pitts..... 3.00¢ 
Spikes, railroad, Chi. ........ 2.80¢ 
Track bolts, Pitts., steam 

ee ere OR Reet ieee mr 3.80¢ 

Do. standard, jobbers .... 73 off list 
Track bolts, Chicago ........ 3.80¢ 
TiO PiAte; TT: vcccaveiccciiccins $39.00 


Bolts and Nuts 


Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Birmingham and 
Chicago 
Discounts to legitimate jobbing or 
large consuming trade for full-case lots 
apply to May 10, 1930, lists. 
CARRIAGE BOLTS 
ALT BIZGS,. CUR EUPOOG ici vccciveiicsceeccscsasas .73 off 
Rolled thread % x 6 and smaller take 
10 per cent lower list. 
Lrg CD 1: Senne 06 POR Ree oper svesavset  OGn 
MACHINE BOUTS 
All sizes, cut thread, lag 
screws, plow bolts, Nos. 
-2-3-7 heads, tap bolts, 
blank bolts, stud bolts 
WFTURIOUNG. TRUE ncaciccccssedacnesenscs Sascaeet ae Ge 
Tire bolts, 60, 10 and 10 off. 
Stove bolts, 80, 10, 10, 5 off in pkgs.; 
80, 10, 5, 2% off in bulk. 

Rolled thread machine bolts, % x 6 and 
smaller take 10 per cent lower list. 
NUTS 
STUUR RTIRE ETO So icae osssn ccspvhica nied scarsdiaccqumeaic 73 off 
HEXAGON CAP SCREWS 
Milled ...80-10-10-5 off 
Upset 1 in. “diam. ‘and smaller....85-10 off 

SQUARE HEAD SET SCREWS 


Milled 4 ‘ ....80-5 off 
Upset 1 in. anc d sms alle r 80-10-5 off 
Upset, larger than 1 in. 80-5 off 


Cut Nails, pe Piling 


Cut nails, ¢c.l., Pittsburgh 2.40¢c 
do, less carloads, 5 kegs 
or over, 2.65c; and less 
than 5 kegs, 2.80c. 

Chain, BB, BBB, 9/16-1% in 

Sheet piling, Pitts. 1.90¢ 
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Bars 


Advanced Second Quarter Price 
Not Yet Tested 
Show Moderate Increase 





Specifications 


BAR PRICES, PAGE 71 


Chicago——Finished steel producers 
are expected shortly to name second 
quarter prices on the basis of 1.75c, 
Chicago, for bars and other heavy 
products. Specifications the last two 
weeks have been about 25 per cent 
ahead of the January average. Sales 
are largely for nearby delivery, in 
small quantities. Occasional inquir- 
ies are noted for second quarter, but 
as mills have not opened books, there 
are no orders for that period except 
protections extended on pending 
work. Implement business is ex- 
tremely quiet. Soft steel bar mills 
are slightly above 60 per cent, alloy 
mills are operating near 50, and rail 
steel bar mills about 75 per cent. 

New York—Most leading sellers 
have opened second quarter books on 


steel bars with 1.65c, Pittsburgh, 
as a minimum. Most new business 
is moving at this figure. Specifica- 


tions are slightly improved. 

Philadelphia—Nearly all bar sell- 
ers have opened books for second 
quarter at 1.65c, Pittsburgh. This 
is equivalent to the current market 
on new business and $1 higher than 
the contract price for the quarter 
now ending. Trading generally is 
quiet. 

Cleveland—Second quarter Cleve- 
land base price has been named at 
1.70¢c, Cleveland, for both local and 
outside delivery. As yet, however, 
there has been practically no inter- 
est in this period. Announcement of 
this price will presumably abolish 
the 1.65ce to 1.70c spread of bars 
at Cleveland, making the minimum 
1.70c. Sales over the past week were 
moderately good. Alloy base price at 
2.65e, f.o.b. mill, is unchanged. 

Youngstown, O.—AIll makers of 
steel bars in this district have ad- 
vanced their minimum quotation by 
$1 a ton to the second quarter de- 
livery base of 1.65c, Pittsburgh. 
Sales of small lots are being made at 
the flat price of 1.65c but new busi- 
ness is declared to be only routine 
and is small in the aggregate. Alloy 
steel bars are in better demand with 
Canton and Massillon mills having 
each five open hearths in operation, 
as for several weeks. 

Pittsburgh—Independent bar pro- 
ducers are following the lead of the 
Carnegie Steel Co. in announcing a 
minimum of 1.65c, Pittsburgh, on 
steel bars for second quarter. In 
most eases this represents an ad- 
vance of $1 a ton over first quarter 
contracts. The new figure as yet is 


72 


untested, consumers generally show- 
ing little interest in new contracts. 

Birmingham, Ala.—Advance in 
base price to 1.80c on steel bars has 
been announced. 


Cold-Finished Bar Users 


Slow to Contract 
Cold Finished Prices, Page 71 


Pittsburgh—Shipments of cold- 
finished steel bars are holding moder- 
ately above the rate a month ago, re- 
flecting the increase in automotive 


Piates 


PLATE 


Chicago—Despite the depression in 
the oil industry about 2000 tons of 
plates have been ordered out by fab- 
ricators for tank work in the new 
East Texas area, and about 500 tons 
for other points in the Southwest. 
Skelp shipments for pipe lines are 
35,000 to 40,000 tons monthly. Sec- 
ond quarter contracting has not been 
started formally, but protections on 
the basis of 1.70c to 1.75c, Chicago, 
have been extended on several pend- 
ing projects. Potential oil tank in- 
quiry require about 10,000 tons, de- 
pending upon early future operations 
in the oil country. Plate mill activ- 
ity is about 75 per cent. 

New York—Some plate 
have announced 1.75c, base, Coates- 
ville, Pa., as minimum for second 
quarter, and others are expected to 
take similar action. Meanwhile, the 
market is 1.70¢c to 1.75c, with a firm- 
ing tendency. Interest is centered in 
7500 to 8000 tons of plates for 
caisson work for the west side ware- 
house terminal, bids to be opened 
March 24. 

Philadelphia—Plate inquiry is fea- 
tureless and trading is less active 
than two weeks ago. One eastern 
maker has announced 1.75c, base, 
Coatesville, Pa., as its second quar- 
ter price. This is a continuation of 
the price quoted on a fair percentage 
of current new business, but an ad- 
vance of $1 a ton over the usual 
billing price for this quarter. Other 


sellers 


New Orders Slightly Heavier 
Tank Inquiry Promising 
Name Second Quarter Prices 


operations but also influenced by ga 
more diversified demand from other 
consumers. Second-quarter contract. 
ing is rather slow, with books for that 
period open at prices unchanged at 
2.10¢c, Pittsburgh. Cold-finished bar 
producers are in a more favorable po. 
sition than a year ago as regards the 
spread between the price of their 
products and that of hot bars, the cur. 
rent differential of $9 a ton compar. 
ing with $5 a ton a year ago. Pro. 
ducers continue to name 2.10c in the 
open market. 

Cleveland—tThe cold-finished stee] 
bar market is quiet with 2.10¢, 
Cleveland, being named now for 
second-quarter by all sellers. Little 
interest, however, is manifest for 
that period and current releases 
aside from contract consumers, are 
inconsequential. Automobile parts 
makers locally show a slight im- 
provement, though the movement is 
not marked. 





Mills 





PRICES, PAGE 71 


eastern mills are expected to take 
similar action. 
Pittsburgh—Plate producers gen- 


erally are naming a minimum price 
of 1.65c, Pittsburgh, for second quar- 
ter, or an advance of $1 a ton over 
the figure applying on most of the 
first quarter contracts. Contract- 
ing so far is light and the advance 
has not been provided a test. Re- 
cent specifications show improvement 
and incoming business is slightly 
heavier than a month ago. The 
barge market currently is quiet with 
a fair volume of business represent- 
ed in pending work. 
Cleveland—-Several lake  freight- 
ers are in Cleveland awaiting repair 
and a large fleet is in harbor at Fair- 
port, O., for minor work. The Steam- 
Midland Steam- 
take 300 tons of 
plates for a tank top and _ the 
steamer PoLttock of the same line 
will take 350 tons for a tank top. 


er GALLAGHER, 
ship Line, will 


One seller of plates reports fairly 
heavy inquiry for second quarter 
price by fabricators figuring tank 


and boiler jobs. Thunder’ Bay 
Quarries Co. has awarded 1000 tons 
of sheet piling for its docks at 
Alpena, Mich to the Carnegie Steel 
Co. Syracuse Lighting Co. has placed 
an order with the Stacey Engineer- 
ing Co., Columbus, O., for a large 
tonnage of plates for a gas holder to 
be 300 feet high and 200 feet in 
radius, Plates will be placed with 
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a western mill. The 1.65c, Pitts- 
purgh, price is reported holding on 
all purchasing not under contract for 
first quarter. Sellers, with one ex- 
ception, defer announcement of price 
for second quarter. 

War department has supplemented 
a local bond issue of $8,250,000 with 
a federal appropriation of $400,000 
for improvement of the Cuyahoga 
river, meaning engineers can proceed 
with drafting detailed plans. A large 
amount of sheet piling will be 
needed, 


Contracts Placed 


30,000 tons, 26-inch gas pipe for South- 
er Fuel Co., Los Angeles, allocated 
as follows: To Western Pipe & Steel 
Co., Los Angeles, 76 miles, or 18,000 
tons; to A. O. Smith Corp., Milwau- 
kee, 53 miles, or 12,000 tons. 

1000 tons, sheet piling, Alpena, Mich., 
docks for Thunder Bay Quarries 
Co., subsidiary of Diamond Alkali 
Co., Fairport, O., to Carnegie Steel 
Co., Pittsburgh. 

650 tons; two tank tops, steamers 
GALLAGHER and PoLLocK, Midland 
Steamship lines; ships at Cleveland; 
work probably to be done by a 
Cleveland shipyard. 

300 tons, 3 barges for United States 
engineers, Mobile, Ala., district, to 
Midland Barge Co., Midland, Pa. 

100 tons or more, tanks for-plant of 
Valvoline Oil Co., Linnton, Oreg., to 
Steel Tank & Pipe Co., Portland. 

100 tons, sheet steel piling, substructure 
federal building, Seattle, to Bethle- 
hem Steel Co., Seattle. 

Unstated tonnage, gas holder, Syracuse, 
N.Y., for Syracuse Lighting Co., with 
Stacey Engineering Co., Columbus, O 
Holder to be 300 feet high and 200 feet 
in radius. 


Contracts Pending 


4500 tons, 24 to 36-inch welded steel 
pipe, Los Angeles. Bids received. 
1500 tons, 2 car floats for Inland Wa 
terways Corp.; MeClintic-Marshall 

Corp., Bethlehem, Pa., low. 

210 tons, 20-inch welded steel pipe, 
Oakland, Calif., Steel Tank & Pipe 
Co., Berkeley, Calif., low. 

Unstated tonnage, for 20 standard conl 
barges for Warner Coal Co., Cleve 
land; each barge will take approxi- 
mate 150 tons of plates and shapes. 
Project held in abeyance. 

Unstated tonnage, 14 steel dredge pon- 
toons, United States engineers, St. 


oF 


Louis; bids March 25. 


Semifinished Demand Slow; 
Wire Rods Advanced $2 


Semifinished Prices, Page 82 


Pittsburgh—Semifinished steel de- 
mand shows little change from the 
rate of recent weeks and continues 
slow. Producers have made no an- 
nouncement regarding second quarter 
prices although recent buying has 
been confined to such an extent to 
spot purchases that there has been 
little occasion to formally open books 
for new contracts. Wire rods are an 
exception, being included under the 
$2 advance announced on wire prod- 
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ucts, bringing the price to $37 for 
second quarter. Rerolling billets, 
slabs and sheet bars continue $30 with 
forging billets $36. 
Philadelphia—Rerolling billets are 
quiet, at $30, base, Pittsburgh. Forg- 
ing billets are quoted $35, with oc- 
casional small sales at $36. Sellers 
are announcing an advance of $2 a 
ton on wire rods for second. Other 
prices of semifinished steel are to 
continue unchanged for that period, 
according to present indications. 
Youngstown, O.—Books have been 
opened for second quarter business 
in billets, sheet bars and slabs, but 
buyers are slow to place orders. 
This appears due mainly to irregu- 
lar operations of nonintegrated inde- 
pendent mills rolling sheets. Billets, 


Railroads 


sheet bars and slabs hold at $30, 
Pittsburgh and Youngstown, while 
wire rods are holding to the recent 
$2 advance to $37, Pittsburgh and 
Cleveland. 

Independent open hearths are op- 
erating around 57 per cent of ca- 
pacity, with 29 units active this week 
out of a total of 51. 

Cleveland — Semifinished _ steel 
specifications have increased slightly, 
the leading merchant producer here 
adding another open hearth, now op- 
erating nine of 14 units. No change 
in prices from $30, base, Cleveland 
and Youngstown, O., is anticipated 
on sheet bars, billets and slabs for 
second quarter. Consumers are not 
contracting, but ordering material as 
needed. 


Rail Releases Steady—Fasten- 
ings Sales Light in West—Penn- 
sylvania Seeks 67 Locomotives 


TRACK MATERIAL PRICES, PAGE 71 


New York - The Pennsylvania 
railroad is inquiring for second-quar- 
ter steel pipe and boiler tubes, bids 
March 31. Norfolk & Western is in- 
quiring for second-quarter steel tires. 
Foreign dispatches say the Soviet is 
negotiating with German National 
Railways for the purchase of 500 
locomotives and 10,000 cars now idle 
in German yards. Cars and loco- 
motives would have to be altered to 
conform to the Russian gage. 


Pittsburgh Westinghouse Elec- 
tric & Mfg. Co. is expected to share 
prominently in an award of 69 elec- 
tric locomotives by the Pennsylvania 
railroad for the electrification pro- 
gram to be carried out between New 
York and Washington. 

Cleveland—tThe Nickel Plate allo- 
cation involved about 22,000 tons of 
rails, instead of 27,400 tons as re- 
ported previously. In addition, this 
railroad has option on approximate- 
more tons of rails. The 
spikes and fastenings incidental to 
this order have been also awarded 
among unstated interests. Approxi- 
mately 5000 tons of fastenings are 
included. 


ly 6000 


Chicago—-Despite the lack of in 
quiry for rails, it is expected that 
the five or six western roads that 
still have not placed 1931 business 
may come into the market shortly. 
Western Pacific has asked the inter- 
state commerce commission for fur- 
ther time to complete the building of 
its recently authorized 39-mile ex- 
tension from San Francisco through 
Redwood City to Niles, Calif. Re- 
leases for rails are liberal enough to 


keep the district’s rail mill capacity 
at about 55 per cent. Track acces- 
sory releases also are active. Sales 
of tie plates, spikes, bolts and angle 
bars during the week totaled 1500 
tons in miscellaneous lots. Northern 
Pacific has awarded 500. under- 
frames for stock cars to be built in 
its St. Paul shops. American Steel 
Foundries Simplex plant at Ham- 
mond, Ind., has booked an order for 
its clasp brake department to pro- 
vide brakes for 1050 90-ton steel 
ears for the Bessemer & Lake Erie 
railroad. 


Car Orders Placed 


Chicago, South Shore & South Bend, 
repairs to five gondolas, to Ryan 
Car Co., Hegewisch, Ill. 

Northern Pacific, 500 underframes for 
stock cars to Siems-Stembel Co., St. 
Paul, subsidiary of Standard Steel 
Car Ca. 

Union railroad, ten air-dump cars, to 
Differential Steel Car Co., Findlay, 
QO.; and ten air-dump cars to Magor 
Car Co., Passaic, N. J. 

Uruguayan State Railways, 5 combina- 
tion passenger and baggage, gasoline 
rail motor cars, to J. G. Brill Co.., 
Philadelphia. 


Rail Orders Placed 


Nickel Plate, 22,000 tons of rails with 
additional 6000 tons on option, four 
ways among sethlehem Steel Co., 
Inland Steel Co., Illinois Steel Co. and 
Carnegie Steel Co. Fastenings have 
also been placed involving approxi- 
mately 5000 tons. 


Rail Orders Pending 


Board of transportation, New York, 
0500 tons rails, expected to be placed 
in two weeks time. 


~] 
a) 
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; . : A. Just Co., Long Island City, N. Y,, 
Radio City Taking 125,000 through William Kennedy Con. 


Tons Shapes Goes to Steel struction Co., general contractor, 1 
1040 tons, Hackensack river bridge, 


Corporation, Reported Larg- route 4, sections 3 and 4, Bergen coun- 





s , J rics sridge Co.: 
est Single Award Ever ty, N. J. to American Bridge Co.; 
> : S. S. Thompson & Co., Red Bank, 1 
I lac ed—100,000 Tons for i general contractor. 
Pennsylvania Pending 900 tons, bridge over Gatineau river, 1 
Gatineau Point, Que., for provincial 
government, to Dominion Bridge Co., 
Lachine, Que. 1 
STRUCTURAL SHAPE PRICES, PAGE 71 880 tons, West Third street bridges, 
Cleveland, to Fort Pitt Bridge Works, 
Pittsburgh, through Dawson & Fin- 
. m= : - - re : " nan, Cleveland, general contractor at 
New York—‘‘Radio City,”’ a $250,- instance except one named 1.65e, $252,000. 1 
000,000 development of the Rocke- Pittsburgh, as the going figure for 700 tons, apartment, Fleetwood, N. Y., 
fellers in the heart of New York second quarter though the price is _to unstated fabricator. L 
itv. is takine 125.000 ; of st x . ; f 600 tons, additional for Rosenwald mu- 
City, is taking 125,( tons of s ruc- denied test through lack of custo- seum, Jackson Park, Chicago, to Mc- 
tural shapes from the United States mer interest. The largest award this Clintic-Marshall Co., and Hansell- 
Steel Corp., through Todd & Brown week was 880 tons for the foot and ot ny Co.., arranged Lae = 
: . - , , pate rted as 32! yns to ansell-Elcoc 
Inc., general contractor. It is pre- traffie bridges, West Third street, — pai, a 
sumed this will be fabricated by for this city, which went to Massil- 480 tons, Panama Canal, to Lehigh 1 
American Bridge Co., Corporation lon division of Fort Pitt Bridge a ee es 
igi 7 n Tes ri ' y : 450 tons, public schoo 20, Queensboro 
subs ‘ > 2 , y be Ikke > : “oO pte again . " 
subsidiary. The model city V ah Works, Pittsburgh. Hill, Queens, N. Y., to Easton Struc- 
composed of nine units from East Chicago—Structural mill opera- tural Steel Co., Easton, Pa.; Crest 1 
Forty-eighth to East  Fifty-first tions are above 50 per cent, reflect- Engineering Corp., general contractor, 
street between Fifth and Sixth ave- RE ee SS ; Saree Reported let last week to another fab- 
seat Fleeces cael “2 ing gains in the last two weeks that ricator, 
ee Sow . ; Re have been due in part to the start 400 tons, Dillman estate, Detroit, to 1 
New railway stations at New- of rolling shapes for the new In- R. C. Mahon Co., Detroit. 
ark, N. J., and Philadelphia, more diana Harbor continuous strip and 350 tons, high school, Superior, M is., to 
thé a dozen bridges, a viaduct at ‘ ca ; Superior Ship Building Co., Superior, 
a oe Bes, & eet plate mill building. In view of the Wis. 1 
Newark, and a large tonnage of steel light, short-range buying, and ab- 350 tons, addition, public school 228, 
for electrification between New York sence of second quarter price an- avenue S, Brooklyn, N. Y., b B. 
‘ ashing are inc i , : 7 : Schacht & Sons Iron Works, Bronx, 1 
and Washington, are included in the nouncement, the range for plain ma- 3 ve aes Cate pee 
cht Tester we —? ce terial is nominal at 1.70¢ to 1.75e, eral contractor. 
Pennsylvania railroad will take bids Chicago. Awards were 6500 tons 250 tons, addition to Meier & Frank 1 


March 23. Detailed specifications in- 
clude considerable silicon steel for 
bridge trusses and copper bearing 
steel for bridge flooring. Require- 


ments call for 18,000 tons of plain C P| d 1 
. : Angeles, to Pacific Iron & Steel Co., 
H columns, 19,000 tons fabricated H ontracts ace i. Aneta Sie 
columns, 2000 tons box poles, 6000 125,000 tons, Metropolitan Square-Radio 225 tons, state bridges, New York, to 
tons steel crossarms, 8000 tons steel ae ee New York; office Lperrsent gary Pao mcag ee ote econ Pa. F 
‘ : juilding, theatres, broadcasting stu 225 tons, addition, Ohio Public Service 
2YNnea " ? . etee sag ’ ’ ¥ - , 
ree beams, viadaied ne steel a dios, nine units, 48th to 51st streets, Co., Akron, O., to Burger Iron Works, 3 
beams, 7000 tons for signal bridges, between Sixth and Fifth avenues, to Akron, O., through Carmichael Con- 
00 : transmission towers, 6000 the United States Steel Corp., New struction Co., Akron, O. teported in 
1000 tons t , 
: . : York, through Todd & Brown Ine STEEL for March 12 as going to un- 9 
; ste stee 000 tons , ule Mé « as 8 
tons substation steel, 6 tons, es A gg dea nena & 2 
same including gratings. 5000 tons, bridge work for Santa F¢ 220 tons, bascule bridge, Kaukauna, 
The Structural Steel Board of railroad to American Bridge Co., Chi- Wis., to American Bridge Co., Pitts- 
Trade reports February lettings were cago. Ping ee eee ee _——: 
~— 2 91 O55 : 2500 tons, Alpena, Mich., for T r «<V tons, State hig ay bridges, Findlay, 
13,641 tons, compared with 21,955 tons fete i Birra nlprager otergee Roe 7 hunde : O., to McClintic-Marshall Corp., Beth- i 
f ‘ ce 99 595 iia Gian Bay Quarries Co., subsidiary of Dia- lel P: 2 
in January and 38,535 tons in Febru- mond Alkali Co., Fairport, O., to enn “bere es 1 Burlinet low: 
ary, 1930. Engineering and subway Whitehead & Kales, Detroit. «00 tons, stand pipe, Burlington, lowa, 
Ki : : ; : to Pittsburgh-Des Moines Steel Co., 1 
construction are not included. 2420 tons, additional work, Safe Har- Pittsburgh. 
Philadelphia—Shape_ sellers are bor, Da., for Safe Harbor Power 200 tons, two buildings, National Transit 1 
quoting 1.75c, mill, on most new Corp. hydroelectric work, to Amer Pump & Machine Co., Oil City, Pa., 
: i ae ican Bridge Co,.. Pittsburgh. to Rogers Structural Steel Co., Corry, 
business. Price is expected to be 1500 tons, building, Dime Savings Pa. 
subjected to greater test shortly Bank, Brooklyn, N. Y., to Georg 200 tons, 3-story telephone building, 1 
with second-quarter contracts up for ge nome 4 Haarmann — 
ie ‘ a . ® a CG Pes ae + Roy & Sons Co., 
consideration. Dominating inquiry na est cg Taig mooie eae 7 
is 100,000 tons for the Pennsylvania tors. Reinforcing bars to Concrete : 
railroad, on which bids are to be A d # d Steel Co., Boston. 
opened March 23. Also pending are waras ompare a i ~ ae Pegy sige ager aenere eof 
: “astern riage Bs “ucturs ” 
13,000 tons for government hangars Tons Monge Wit ree ? ee ee 
on which Belmont Iron Works, Phila- Awards this week................ 146,484 190 tons, borough hall, Glenridge, N. J., 
delphia, and Ingalls Iron Works, Bir- Awards last week................ 11.258 ae “agai Iron Works, 
es San. sata ; a ae eae i Jersey City, N. J. 
mingham, Ala., are low. Awards two weeks ago pera 40,546 180 tons, plant addition, Ohio Salt Co., 
Pittsburgh—Structural steel is Awards this week in 1930.. 25,881 Wadsworth, O.. to Hiner Structural 
quiet and fabricators are unable to Av. weekly awards, 1930.... 35,242 Steel Co., Canton, O. 
add to their backlogs. Current ac- Av. weekly awards, 1931.... 39,168 180 tons, public school, Philadelphia, to 
Av. weekly awards, Feb....... 26,659 Robinson Iron & Steel Co., Philadel- 


tivity is made up mostly of small 

lots. Inquiry for small projects are 

slightly more numerous, 
Cleveland—-Sellers have in every 


74 


including 5000 tons for the Santa 
Fe railroad. Fresh inquiries total 
about 5000 tons. 








Total awards to date, 1930 398,722 
Total awards to date, 1931 470,012 








department store, Portland, Oreg., to 
Poole & McGonigle, Portland. 

250 tons, addition, Ponce de Leon hotel, 
Roanoke, Va., to Virginia Bridge & 
Iron Co., Roanoke, Va. 

240 tons, bridge over Bell street, Los 


phia. 

175 tons, approaches and two bridges, 
West Third street, Cleveland, to 
Concrete Steel Co., Pittsburgh. 

150 tons, bridge, Russell, Man., for pro- 
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yincial government, to Dominion 
Bridge Co., Winnipeg, Man. 

150 tons, addition to market building 
for city council, Quebec, Que., to 
Eastern Canada Steel & Iron Co.,, 
Quebec, Que. 

150 tons, bridge, New Jersey, to Belmont 
Iron Works, Philadelphia. 

150 tons, radio towers for Earl C. An- 
thony Co., Los Angeles, to Pacific 
Iron & Steel Co., Los Angeles, 

130 tons, shapes and bars, building, 
Friends’ school, Baltimore, to Mary- 
land Steel Products Co., Baltimore; 
Davis Construction Co., Baltimore, 
general contractor. 

125 tons, Warren, N. H., state bridge, 
to Albany Bridge Co., Albany, N. Y. 

120 tons, state bridge, Montgomery 
county, N. Y., to Lehigh Structural 
Steel Co., Allentown, Pa., through 
Albany Bridge Construction Co. Inc., 
general contractor. Truscon Steel 
Co., Youngstown, O., was awarded 
15 tons of reinforcing bars. 

112 tons, highway bridge, New York, 
to Lehigh Structural Steel Co., Allen- 
town, Pa., through Richards Webber 
Construction Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 

112 tons, state bridge, New York, to 
McCoy Iron Works Inc., Utica, N. Y.; 
M. A. McCoy, Utica, N. Y., general 
contractor. 

110 tons, state bridge, Hamilton county, 
N. Y., to American Bridge Co.,through 
Spooner Bridge Construction Corp., 
Albany, N. Y. 

100 tons, packing plant for Raisin Brook 
Packing Co., Chicago, to Butler Street 
Foundry & Iron Co., Chicago. 

100 tons, miscellaneous marine repair 
work, Seattle, to Isaacson Iron 
Works, Seattle. 

100 tons, apartment, 230 Fourth street, 
Bronx, N. Y., to Gus Schlaiers Sons, 
Bronx. 


Contracts Pending 


100,000 tons, electrification construction, 
bridges, new stations and miscellane- 
ous projects, Pennsylvania railroad; 
bids March 23. 

6000 tons, Broad street subway, bids 
April 7. 

3500 tons, market building, Toronto, 
Ont., for Merchandise Mart Syndicate 
Ltd., Imperial Bank building, Toronto. 

2865 tons, lock and other work, Mis- 
sissippi river-Atchafalaya river sec- 
tion of the Louisiana-Texas intra- 
coastal waterway at Harvey, La.; 
bids April 7, United States engi- 
neer’s office, New Orleans. 

2000 tons, Market street subway. Phila- 
delphia; Keystone Construction Co., 
Philadelphia, low. 

1800 tons, Sixth street viaduct, Los 
Angeles, Calif. 

1200 tons, Rosenwald museum, Jack- 
son Park, Chicago, in addition to 600 
tons awarded recently. 

1000 tons, state bridges, New Jersey. 

1000 tons, additional buildings, Pilgrim 
state hospital, Pioneer station, Long 
Island, N. Y. 

1000 tons, high school, Yonkers, N. Y. 

1000 tons, federal building, Springfield, 
Mass.; general contract to N. P. Sev- 
erin Co., Chicago, at $633,900. 

1000 tons, 20-story building, 8-10 King 
street, Toronto, Ont., for Canadian 
Property Holdings Ine.; N. A. Arm- 
strong, Toronto, architect. 

600 tons, grain elevator, Missouri, Kan- 
sas & Texas railroad, Kansas City, 
Mo. 

600 tons, stadium for Oklahoma Agri- 
cultural and Mechanical college, Still- 
water, Okla. 

500 tons, bridge over Ouachita river, in 
Louisiana. 

500 tons, repairs, highway bridge, Phila- 
delphia. 
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450 tons, municipal pier, Philadelphia, 
still pending; reported placed in STEEL 
for March 12. 

400 tons, addition to Rochester, N. Y., 
schools, bids soon, Rochester board 
of education. 

400 tons, machine shop, Busch Sulzer 
Diesel Engine Co., St. Louis. 

350 tons, Greentree inn, Westchester, 
Pa. 

320 tons, East River Savings Bank, 96th 
street, New York. 

320 tons, pier No. 15, San Francisco; 
bids March 26. 

300 tons, alterations, West Penn theater, 
Philadelphia. 

300 tons, Islais creek bridge, San Fran- 
cisco; bids April 29. 

280 tons, Queen’s anchorage, Triboro 
bridge, New York; bids, department 
of plants and structures. 

525 tons, bridge over Santa Fe tracks 
near Merced, Calif.; bids April 1. 

250 tons, state highway bridge, Mara- 
thon county, Wis.; bids close March 
25. 

200 tons, 6-story loft, Lexington avenue, 
New York. 

200 tons, Buttonwood street bridge, 
Reading, Pa.; John H. Wickersham, 
Lancaster, Pa., low on general con- 
tract. 

150 tons, bridge, Port Elgin, Ont.; bids 
being received by township clerk, A. 
A. McKinnon. 

150 tons, bridges, Sauk county, Wis.; 
bids close March 23. 


Concrete 


148 tons, roadwork, Louisiana high- 
way commission, Baton Rouge, La.; 
bids close March 26. 

143 tons, roadwork, Louisiana high- 
way commission, Baton Rouge, La.; 
bids close March 26. 

111 tons, bridge, Ventura county, Calif.; 
bids opened. 

110 tons, additional buildings, Pilgrim 
hospital, Long Island, N. Y. 

100 tons, Coldbrook-Swift tunnel, 
Metropolitan district water supply 
commission, 20 Somerset street, 
Boston, Frank E. Winsor, chief en- 
gineer. Work also includes 138 
tons miscellaneous cast iron, 
wrought iron and steel. 

101 tons, roadwork, Louisiana high- 
way commission, Baton Rouge, La.; 
bids close March 26. 

100 tons, Huron road hospital, East 
Cleveland, O.; George S. Rider Co., 
engineer and architect; bids March 20. 

Unstated tonnage, elimination three 
grade crossings, Clarence, N. Y., for 
New York Central railroad; state 
public service commission has ap- 
proved plans. 

Unstated tonnage, overhead structure 
for Erie railroad over Starrin avenue, 
Buffalo; state public service commis- 
sion has authorized work to proceed, 

Unstated tonnage, for East St. Louis, 
Ill., station approach; board of pub- 
lic service, St. Louis, receives bids 
until March 31. 


Projects Active in South for 
Figuring, Also Pending Ton- 
nage Heavy in New York— 
Price Tendency 
Small Lots 


Ba rs by 


Firm on 
Awards Headed 
1750-Ton Seattle Plant 





REINFORCING BAR PRICES, PAGE 71 


Chicago Numerous reinforcing 
bar projects are pending. About 6200 
tons is being awarded this week, in 
cluding 1200 tons for Ft. Wayne, Ind., 
filtration plant, and 5000 tons for Chi- 
cago sanitary district sewage treat- 
ment works, at Stickney, Il. Rail 
steel bars for road work are firm at 
1.60c to 1.75e. 

Boston—For a new unit for the 
Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology 145 tons were placed with 
Kalman Steel Co. and 275 tons were 
placed with Joseph T. Ryerson & 
Son Ine. for a water purifying sys- 





as eee 


Awards Compared 





Tons 
Awards this woek................-. 5,324 
Awards last week.................. 14,112 
Awards two weeks ago.......... 11,291 
Awards this week in 1930.... 6,201 
Av. weekly awards 1930...... 6,990 
Av. weekly awards 1931........ 7,365 
Av. weekly awards, Feb......... 5,251 
Total awards to date, 1930.... 67,815 
Total awards to date, 1931.... 88,384 








tem plant at Chicopee, Mass. 

New York—Pending volume is 
heavy, limited largely to public work, 
although general contracts have been 
let recently calling for more than 
1000 tons of private work. Prices are 
being shaded on large volume con- 
tracts. On small lots prices are stead- 
ier. 

Philadelphia—Reinforcing bar de- 
mand is spotty at 1.65c, Pittsburgh, 
and 2.30c, delivered locally by truck. 

Pittsburgh—<Activity in reinfore- 
ing bars is heavier, but local awards 
involve only small lots. Pending 
work is fair. The market remains 
1.65c, Pittsburgh, for stock lengths. 

Cleveland—cConcrete Steel Co. has 
contract for 149 tons of concrete bars 
for the West Third street foot and 
traffic bridges. The 500-ton dam at 
Springfield, O., is still pending. The 
John Carroll university job is being 
refigured, cutting down on two build- 
ings. Huron road hospital, taking 
largely concrete bars, is out for bid 
March 20. 

New Orleans—Concrete reinfore- 
ing bars are active, 2865 tons being 
up for lock and other construction at 

(Concluded on Page 79) 
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Strip 


Better Buying Developing Slow- 
ly—New Prices Only Partially 
Tested—Production Steady 


STRIP PRICES, PAGE 71 


Pittsburgh—tThe recent advance of 
$1 a ton on hot strip and $2 on cold 
strip remains to be thoroughly tested. 
Contracting is slow and although 
some buyers have signed for second 
quarter requirements, large users 
defer making of commitments. The 
situation is expected to be clarified 
somewhat this week with the closing 
on automotive tonnage. Prices 
named for second quarter are 1.60c 
and 1.70¢c for two sizes of hot strip 
and 2.35e for cold-rolled strip. Speci- 
fications equal or exceed the rate of 
recent weeks and ousiness so far 
this month continues ahead of the 
February rate. 

Worcester, Mass.—Production of 
cold-rolled strip took on added 
strength in the second week of March 
and promises to give a satisfactory 
first quarter. Prices have stiffened, 
advancing from the 2.40c to 2.50¢ 
basis to 2.50c to 2.60c, the prevail- 
ing quotation. Increases of automo- 
bile releases are beginning to be felt. 


New York—tThe slight improve- 
ment in strip specifications contin- 
ues, although business is not brisk. 
Hot strip may be quoted 1.55c to 
1.60¢c, Pittsburgh, for wide, and 
1.65¢ to 1.70¢e for narrow. Cold- 
rolled is 2.25¢e to 2.35c. 

Philadelphia —- Some strip busi- 
ness has been booked at the new 
prices recently announced but the 
situation generally is dull and buy- 
ing continues disappointing. Hot- 
rolled strip is 1.55¢e to 1.60c for 
wide and 1.65e to 1.70c, Pittsburgh, 
for narrow. Cold-rolled strip is 
2.25¢ to 2.35c, Pittsburgh. 

Youngstown, O.—The recent ad- 
vance of $1 a ton in hot-rolled strip 
to 1.60c, Pittsburgh, has been put 
into effect by all makers in this dis- 
trict, and new business is coming 
in at a satisfactory rate. Cold-roll- 
ers support the advance of $2 a ton 
to the basis of 2.35c, Pittsburgh and 
Cleveland, and declare they are get- 
ting the new price without difficulty. 

Cleveland—New hot-rolled strip 
prices at a $1 a ton advance over 
1.55e and 1.65c, Pittsburgh, for 
wide and narrow, respectively, have 
not received test though there have 
been sales of cold-rolled strip at the 
new price of 2.35c, Cleveland and 
Pittsburgh, representing advance of 
$2 a ton. Sellers report no opposi- 
tion to the new cold-rolled price. 

Chicago Hot-rolled strip mills 
are shipping more material for auto- 


motive frames for one group of cars. 
Miscellaneous manufacturing orders 
likewise have picked up in the last 
ten days. Narrow hot-rolled strip is 
quoted 1.75c to 1.80c, Chicago, while 
wider material is 1.65¢ to 1.70¢c. De- 
spite the fact that little second quar- 
ter inquiry appears for cold-rolled 
strip, western mills are naming 2.35e, 
Pittsburgh-Cleveland, which repre- 
sents an advance of $2. 


Warehouse Saies Are Slow 
Manifesting Betterment 


Warehouse Prices, Page 93 


New York—Increase in quantity 
differentials, applying to bars, bands, 
blue annealed sheets, hoops, plates 
and structurals, effective March 11, 
is announced by Joseph T. Ryerson 
& Son Ine., leading warehouse sellers 
in this territory. Other warehouse 
interests are following the _ re- 
vised plan. Following differentials 
will apply only to the above prod- 
ucts, although an order may cover 
one product or it may include a com- 
bination of several of those named: 
400 pounds and under —50 cents 
extra over base; 401 pounds to 999 
pounds—base, 1000 pounds to 3999 
pounds—20 cents per 100 pounds 
less than base; 4000 pounds to 7999 
pounds—40 cents per 100 pounds 
less than base; 8000 pounds to 1499 
pounds—60 cents per 100 pounds 
less than base; 15,000 pounds and 
over. —-75 cents per 100 pounds less 
than base. 

Products not listed as included in 
the differential changes are priced 
as formerly. Such commodities when 
included in mixed orders will not be 
considered a part of the weight that 
determines the price reduction, Cur- 
rently warehouse volume’ shows 
slight improvement, reflecting some 
gain in building activities. Recent 
improvement in cold-rolled products 
holds. Effect of the recent changes in 
increased differentials on a number 
of products has not been tested. 

Baltimore—Warehouse prices are 
unchanged. Business is quiet. 
Sheets are moving slowly. 

Philadelphia—Some jobbers report 
no gain in orders over the corre- 
sponding period in February, al- 
though in one case an increase of 
10 per cent is reported. Prices are 
unchanged. 


Buffalo—Prospect of an_ early 
opening of building construction 
leads warehouse sellers of iron and 
steel to predict increased sale of ma- 
terials. 

Pittsburgh Sales continue to 
drag. Business so far this month hag 
shown little improvement and for 
some sellers has declined slightly, 
Occasional sharp price concessions 
on bars and plates are noted. 

Cleveland—Sheets, hot-rolled bars 
and smaller bar shapes are fairly 
active and moving in a gradually im- 
proved volume. Warehouses look for 
March business to show a slight in- 
crease over February, despite slack- 
ening earlier in the current month, 
Prices are unchanged and reasonably 
firm. 

Detroit—Sales of iron and _ steel 
from stock are spotty. Prices are 
firm and unchanged. 

Cincinnati—Improvement is noted 
in orders for shapes and bars. New 
quotations on No. 24 black sheets 
are 3.90c, and on No. 24 galvanized 
4.40. 

St. Louis—-Heavy weather has 
temporarily halted outdoor  activi- 
ties, and slowed down deliveries 
from warehouses. Purchasing by 
railroads is on a larger scale. 


lron Ore Prices Likely 
To Be Reaffirmed 


Iron Ore Prices, Page 82 


Cleveland—Prices of Lake Su- 
perior iron ore for 1931 have not 
been determined but opinion among 
producers is growing that 1930 quo- 
tations will be reaffirmed. None will 
admit a possibility of a reduction. 
The long-range trend of ore prices 
undoubtedly is upward but it is felt 
the present situation will not per 
mit action this year. Sellers are pre- 
paring to quote on the Ford Motor 
Co.’s inquiry by April 1. 

Lake Erie docks March 1 held 
nearly 500,000 tons more than on 
that date a year ago, as shown by 
the following statement of receipts 
and shipments for the past 12 months 
by the Lake Superior Iron Ore asso- 
ciation: 

Dock 
balance 
March 1, 
Receipts Shipments 1931 


Buffalo 2,898,965 172,811 3,598 
Erie 1,063,813 1,128,767 66,943 
Conneaut 7,651,381 7,431,853 1,853,077 
Ashtabula 5.718.879 5,158 O85 = 2,079.136 


Fairport 1,923,509 1,858,267 422,560 
Cleveland 17,374,894 4,964,177 1,062,671 
Lorain 2,532,098 973,285 154,694 


Huron 883,114 925,067 321,796 
Toledo 1,733,191 980,966 28,899 


Total 31,779,844 23,593,278 6,011,374 
Total 1 year 
previous 45,772,572 33,877,519 5,535,835 


(2,042 
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Concrete Bars 
(Concluded from Page 75) 


Harvey, La., in connection with the 
Louisiana-Texas intracoastal water- 
way. Bids close April 7. Federal aid 
projects, highways and bridges, in 
southern states call for much rein- 
forcing steel. 


Contracts Placed 


1750 tons, substructure Ford assembly 
plant, Seattle, to Pacific Coast Steel 
Corp., Seattle. 

500 tons, sewer, Westchester county 
sanitary sewer commission, Yonkers, 
N. Y., to Igoe Bros., Newark, N. J.; 
La Rocca Construction Co., general 
contractor. 

500 tons, Hudson river bridge paving, 
to McClintic-Marshall Corp., Bethle- 
hem, Pa., through Corbetta Concrete 
Corp. 

500 tons, decking for steel span Lake 
Union bridge, Seattle, to Pacific Sand 
& Gravel Co., Seattle. 

480 tons, five barrack buildings, naval 
training station, Hampton Roads, 
Va., bureau of yards and docks, to 
Knoxville Iron CO:., Knoxville, 
Tenn.; Worsham Bros., general con- 
tractors, Knoxville, Tenn. 

275 tons, water purifying system, Chi- 
copee, Mass.; to Joseph T. Ryerson 
& Son Inc., Chicago. : 

275 tons, Amarillo, Tex., to Sheffield 
Steel Corp., Kansas City, Mo. 

200 tons, highway, Ocean parkway, 
Long Island, N. Y., through Johnson, 
Drake & Piper, general contractor, to 
Truscon Steel Co., Youngstown, O. 

200 tons, substructure federal building, 
Seattle, to Soule Steel Co., Portland. 

150 tons, memorial abbey, Cypress Hills 
cemetery, Brooklyn, N. Y., to Joseph 
T. Ryerson & Son Ince., Jersey City, 
N. J. 

149 tons, West Third street approaches 
for foot and traffic bridges, to Con- 
crete Steel Co., Pittsburgh, through 
Dawson and Finnan, Cleveland, gen- 
eral contractors. 

145 tons, Massachusetts Institute of 
of Technology unit, Cambridge, 
Mass.; to Kalman Steel Co., Chicago. 

100 tons, school auditorium, Sawtelle, 
Calif., to unstated company. 

100 tons, telephone exchange building, 
Tacoma, Wash., to Pioneer Sand & 
Gravel Co., Seattle. 


Contracts Pending 


1000 tons, Queen’s anchorage, Triboro 
bridge, New York; bids, department 
of plants and structures. 

550 tons, Buttonwood street bridge, 
Reading, Pa.; John H. Wickersham, 
Lancaster, Pa., low on general con- 
tract. 

325 tons, Market street subway, Phila- 
delphia; Keystone Construction Co., 
Philadelphia, reported low. 

328 tons, highways, Mississippi, includ- 
ing federal aid projects under several 
contracts; bids March 20. 

200 tons, highway work, Imperial coun- 
ty, Calif.; bids received. 

175 tons, covered concrete reservoir, 
board of water commissioners, Spring- 
field, Mass.; bids April 14. 

150 tons, highway, Middletown, N. J., 
county project; bids March 26. 

130 tons, highway, Ocean City-Strath- 
mere road, Cape May county, N. J.; 
bids April 1. 
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Fire Clay and Silica 
Refractories Are Reduced 


Refractories Prices, Page 82 

Pittsburgh—Leading producers of 
refractory brick have announced a 
reduction of $3 per 1000 pieces on 
first quality fire clay brick and sil- 
ica brick, effective March 13. The 
market on these two grades becomes 
$40. These reductions follow price 
shading which has been noted occa- 
sionally for several months. Mag- 
nesite and chrome brick are un- 
changed at $65 and $45 respective- 
ly. Imported grain magnesite con- 


Steel 


Pipe 


tinues $40, seaboard, with domestic 
material $22, Chewelah, Wash. 
Ground fire clay and silica cement 
have been reduced 50 cents a ton 
to $6.50 and $8, respectively, in 
bulk. Business in refractory mate- 
rials continues slow and little im- 
provement is noted since the first 
of the year when stocks were in- 
creased slightly. Blast furnace re- 
lining is less active than a year ago 
and new steel plant construction in- 
volving refractory brick is quiet. Re- 
fractory demand for repair work re- 
flects the current and recent quiet in 
iron and steelmaking operations but 
some improvement is looked for. 


Massachusetts to Build 10-Mile 
Line 
Weak in East 





Prices on Cast 


PIPE PRICES, PAGE 93 


Chicago—Chicago board of public 
works opened bids early in the week 
for another cast pressure pipe order, 
which will comprise about 1500 tons of 
6, 8 and 12-inch. Chicago has award- 
ed 11,000 tons of the 16,000-ton inquiry 
of 30, 36 and 48-inch cast pipe to two 
domestic producers, rejecting the 
French bid. Recent orders for at- 
tractive municipal work, including the 
Chicago business, discloses weakness 
of $2 to $3 a ton in Chicago delivered 
prices. 

Boston—Bids will be taken March 
27 for construction of the Coldbrook- 
Swift tunnel in western Massachusetts 
by the Metropolitan district water sup- 
piy commission. Frank E. Winsor, 
chief engineer, 11,000 feet of steel pipe 
being required for grouting and other 
work in the 10-mile tunnel. Plans call 
for 100 tons of reinforcing steel and 
138 tons of cast iron pipe, wrought 
iron and miscellaneous steel. about 
750 tons of various sizes of pipe were 
placed in the past week, while 8000 
feet of 6, 8 and 12-inch pipe, Green- 
field, Mass., will be awarded soon. 

New York—Cast iron pipe prices 
are weak. Under $34, eastern found- 
ry, is noted on several current con- 
tracts. Lettings are active, especially 
for municipal work in and about New 
York City. Two contractors’ lettings, 
1800 tons, 1000 tons for Elizabeth, 
N. J., and 500 tons for Westchester 
county, are included among awards. 
Bids close March 18 on 4835 tons, 8 
and 12-inch, yard stocks, Brooklyn, in 
addition to more than 1000 tons of fit- 
tings. 

Standard Oil of New Jersey has 
withdrawn its inquiry for approxi- 
mately 2500 tons of steel pipe. Mem- 
phis Utilities Co. is expected to in- 


quire in a month for 250 miles of 
line pipe. 

Pittsburgh—Pipe demand is slow 
to improve. The line pipe market is 
quiet with closing on pending work 
deferred. Merchant pipe demand re- 
mains dull, although better activity 
in building construction points to an 
increase in buttweld pipe business. 
Mill operations hold at 35 per cent. 


Cast Pipe Placed 


11,000 tons, 30, 36 and 48-inch, for 
Chicago, to James B. Clow & Sons, 
Chicago, and United States Pipe & 
Foundry Co., Birmingham, Ala., at 
$40.65 to $42, delivered. 

3500 tons, up to 12-inch, mostly for 
gas line installation in Middle West, 
Allied Power & Light Co., to Amer- 
ican Cast Iron Pipe Co., Birming- 
ham, Ala., and United States Pipe 
& Foundry Co., Birmingham, Ala. 

1500 tons, Beatrice, Nebr., to United 
States Pipe & Foundry Co., Birming- 
ham, Ala. 

1200 tons, 20-inch, for Queens, N. Y., 
to Warren Foundry & Pipe Co., Phil- 
lipsburg, N. J.; contractor’s letting. 

1100 tons, Brocton, Mass., to American 
Cast Iron Pipe Co., Birmingham, Ala. 

1100 tons, Akron, O., to American Cast 
Iron Pipe Co., Birmingham, Ala. 

1000 tons, 30-inch, for Elizabeth, N. J., 
to Warren Foundry & Pipe Co., Phil- 
lipsburg, N. J.; Jehn Dominguez, 
Hasbrouck Heights, WN. J., general 
cont ‘actor. 

670 tons, St. Louis, to American Cast 
Iron Pipe Co., Birmingham, Ala. 
619 tons, Denver, to American Cast Iron 

Pipe Co., Birmingham, Ala. 

600 tons, Dupo, Ill, to U. S. Pipe & 
Foundry Co., Birmingham, Ala. 

600 tons, 16-inch for Brooklyn, N. Y., 
to Donaldson Iron Works, Emaus, Pa, 

600 tons, various sizes, for Maybrook, 
N. Y., to Central Foundry Co.; 
valves, Eddy Valve Co., Waterford, 
N. Y., hydrants and boxes, Ludlow 
Valve Mfe. Co. 

533 tons, Springfield, Mass., 4 to 12- 
inch, to United States Pipe & Found- 
ry Co., Burlington, N. J. 
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STEEL SHEETS 


Are serving an important and ever growing list 
of uses in the fields of good construction. The 
Emprre STATE Buitp1Inc—the world’s tallest 
structure —is a modern triumph of steel and 
concrete. It will house some 40,000 people, a 
veritable city in the air, and rises a sheer 1250 
feet above the pavement. The tip of the moor- 
ing mast for dirigibles constructed atop the 
85-story central tower, surpasses by 221 feet 
the height of the world famous Eiffel Tower. 


aed THEE ELLE LE In pete 


AMERICAN 


APOLLO Best Bloom 
Galvanized Sheets 


AND AMERICAN BLUE ANNEALED SHEETS 


were used, in probably the largest quantities 
ever specified for this purpose in a single build- 
ing, in the extensive ventilating systems of 


The EMPIRE STATE BUILDING 


Fifth Avenue and 34th Street 
NEW YORK CITY 


Shreve, Lamb and Harmon, Architects 

H. G. Balcom, Structural Engineer 

Starrett Bros. and Eken, Genera/ Contractors 

Post and McCord, Stee/ Contractors 

American Bridge Company, Stee/ Fabricators 

Meyer, Strong & Jones, Heating and Ventilating Engineers 
Baker, Smith & Company, Heating and Ventilating Contractors 








AMERICAN products are correctly produced in 
every detail. You can identify quality in Steel 
Sheets by the well known American brands. 
Blue Annealed, Black and Galvanized Sheets 
Keystone Rust-resisting Copper Steel Sheets 
Tin and Terne Plates, Black Plate 
Sheets for Special Purposes 




























Stes “ne © . Pog Le gl: RT OF 
Stainless and Heat Resisting Steel Sheets aie . 
HUTT TO 
LETS ela 
American Sheet and Tin Plate C 
cena ae (AMERICAN) 
GENERAL OFFICES: Frick Building, PITTSBURGH, PA. “vases” | 
| —/ j 
SUBSIDIARY OF UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION ————, 
AMERICAN BripGe COMPANY PRINCIPAL SUBSIDIARY MANUFACTURING COMPANIES: Om WELL SuPPLY COMPANY 
| AMERICAN SHEET AND TIN PLaT& COMPANY COLUMBIA STEEL COMPANY Iirors Stree, COMPANY THE Lorain STEEL ComPANY 
| AMERICAN STERL AND Wire COMPANY CYCLONE Fence COMPANY MINNESOTA STEEL COMPANY TENNESSEE COAL, [RON & RAILROAD Co. 
CARNEGIE STEEL COMPANY FEDERAL SHIPR’LDG. & Dry Dock Co. NATIONAL TuBE COMPANY UNIVERSAL ATLAS CBMENT COMPANY 
Pactfic Coast Distributors — Columbia Steel Company, Russ Building, San Francisco, Calif. Export Distributors—United States Steel Products Company, 30 Church Street, New York, N. Y. 1 
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515 tons, 24-inch, Class B, Vallejo, Calif., ’ ; 
to American Cast Iron Pipe Co., Bir- & Advance of $2 Made General by 
ages eon 64 ire All Wire Producers — Users 

s, 12 anc -ine nonocast, for . 
500 tons un I I C Take Little Future Interest 


Yakima, Wash., to American Cast 
Iron Pipe Co., Birmingham, Ala., 
through R. C. Polk, Seattle. 

500 tons, 16 to 24-inch, Westchester 
county, sanitary sewer commission, 
mostly for New Rochelle, N. Y., to 
Donaldson Iron Works, Emaus, Pa. 

120 tons, Bedford, Mass., 6-inch, to 
Donaldson Iron Co., Emaus, Pa. 

100 tons, Wilmington, Mass., 10-inch, 


WIRE PRICES, PAGE 71 


bolts, nuts and rivets, although still 
light, show a slight improvement re- 
cently over activity of a month ago. 


New York—Independent produc- 
ers are beginning to follow the lead 
of the principal seller in advancing 





to Warren Foundry & Pipe Co., Phil- 
lipsburg, N. J. 

100 tons, small sizes cast iron, for Ya- 
kima, Wash., to McWane Cast Iron 
Pipe Co., Birmingham, Ala. 

400 tons, Hastings, Nebr., to American 
Cast Iron Pipe Co., Birmingham, Ala. 


Cast Pipe Pending 


11,486 feet, 12-inch; 5285 feet, 8-inch; 
2308 feet, 4-inch; and 23,400 feet, 
6-inch; also 71 hydrants, for Fox 
Point, Wis. C. S. Whitney, Milwau- 
kee, city engineer; bids taken after 
March 21. 

8000 feet, Greenfield, Mass., 6, 8 and 
12-inch, bids to close week of March 
16. 

6000 tons Class C for Milwaukee; bids 
March 24. Includes 96 tons 20-inch 
plain; 443 tons 24-inch plain; 52 tons 
36-inch plain; 2986 tons 48-inch plain; 
2089 tons 54-inch plain; 5 tons 24- 
inch lugged; 33 tons 36-inch lugged; 
89 tons 48-inch lugged; 21.tons 54- 
inch lugged; 119 tons 24, 30, 36, 48 
and 54-inch special castings. 

1500 tons, estimated, 30, 36 and 48-inch 
for Washington; bids March 23; part 
or all of 2450 feet, 48-inch, may go 
concrete or cast iron pipe. 

1500 tons, estimated, comprising 1000 
feet of 6-inch, 7000 feet of 8-inch, and 
3000 feet of 12-inch for Chicago board 
of public works; bids March 16. 

900 tons, 6 and 8-inch, board of water 
commissioners, Greenlawn, L. I.; bids 


in. 

700 feet, cast iron or steel, 48-inch, con- 
nection, Little Falls pumping station, 
to Wannaque aqueduct, Passaic Val- 
ley water commission, Paterson, N. 
J., bids March 24. Requirements also 
include 30, 36 and 48-inch gate valves 
and 30-inch pressure regulating 
valves. 

250 tons 4 to 14-inch, for Rhinelander, 
Wis.;: bids close March 23. Mrs. 
Mabel P. Carr, city clerk. 

150 tons, cast pipe and gates, various 
sizes, concrete covered reservoir con- 
nections, Springfield, Mass.; bids April 
4 


136 tons, 4 to 10-inch, class 150, Na- 
tional Guard training camp, San Luis 
Obispo, Calif.; bids March 25. 

Unstated tonnage, Oakfield, Fond du 
Lac county, Wis., $40,000 bond is- 
sue recently carried for construc- 
tion of waterworks system. Plans 
by McMahon Engineering Co., Men- 
asha, Wis., pipe to be mostly 6 and 
8-inch; also elevated steel tank of 
60,000 gallons and reservoir of 75,- 
000 gallons. 


Steel Pipe Pending 


2200 tons, steel pipe, %-inch to 8- 
inch, sprinkler system, wharves and 
sheds, New Orleans waterfront, also 


120,000 sprinklers; Grinnell Co., 
Providence, R. I., general contrac- 
tor. 


11,000 lineal feet, large size steel pipe 
for grouting, ete., metropolitan 
water supply commission, 20 Somer- 
set street, Boston; Frank FE. Win- 
sor, chief engineer. 
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prices $2 a ton on all wire products, 
except fencing and bale ties, for 
second quarter. Meanwhile, the mar- 
ket on plaih wire is 2.20c, Pitts- 
burgh; wire nails $1.90 to $2, with 
shading of $1 a ton to jobbers; and 
$35 for wire rods. 

Pittsburgh —- Independent’ wire 
producers have issued new price lists 
calling for a horizontal advance of $2 
a ton on second quarter tonnage of 
all wire products except fencing and 
bale ties, following the lead of the 
American Steel & Wire Co. in this 
respect. The new prices as yet have 
had no opportunity to undergo a 
test. This raises wire nails to $2 to 
jobbers and $2.10 to the merchant 
trade while plain wire is advanced to 
2.30c and wire rods to $37. Con- 
sumer interest in new contracts is 
light. Specifications continue heavi- 
er than a month ago with the price 
advance held responsible for the plac- 
ing of some tonnage against con- 

Cleveland—oOther sellers of wire 
and wire products, aside from a lead- 
ing interest which named $2 a ton 
higher prices last week, have fallen 
in line with a similar advance. There 
is little current tonnage not under 
contract at prices prevailing before 
the announcement and consuming in- 
terests consequently do not afford a 
test. The trade looks for a true test 
about April 1 when first quarter con- 
tracts have expired. For the buyer 
not under contract to enter the mar- 
ket today the going figure is $2 to 
$2.10 a keg for nails; 2.30c for 
plain wire; 3.30c for spring wire and 
$37 a ton for wire rods. Releases 
over the past week have been in 
good volume, with especial improve- 
ment reported in wire rods. 

Chicago—Independent wire prod- 
ucts makers have followed with a 

2 a ton advance in all wire products 
except annealed fencing and bale ties. 
Practically no second quarter ton- 
nage has been booked but a few in- 
quiries have appeared. Specifications 
for manufacturers’ wire have ex- 
ceeded common wire orders lately. 


Nut, Bolt, Rivet Needs Are 
Increasing Slightly 


Bolts, Nuts, Rivets Prices, Page 71 


Pittsburgh — Specifications for 


Stocks of practically all consumers 
are low but orders represent only 
early needs. Second quarter con- 
tracting is fairly active with little 
resistance to prices of 73 off for bolts 
and nuts and 2.75c, Pittsburgh, for 
large rivets. 

Cleveland—wWith chief support 
from the automotive industry, bolt 
and nut production is considerably 
higher than last month. Expand- 
ing activity is more noticeable in in- 
creased specifications for manufac- 
turers wire and commitments for 
wire rods. Price remains unchanged 
at 73 off list for bolts and nuts and 
2.75¢e, Cleveland and Pittsburgh, on 
rivets. 

Chicago—About half the regular 
contract buyers of bolts, nuts and 
rivets have closed for second quar- 
ter. 

Producers operations at 45 per 
cent, have gained about 5 points, 
while specifications remain at about 
the January-February rate. Dis- 
counts of 73 off for nuts and bolts 
are unchanged. Producers report a 
fairly firm price structure. Imple- 
ment buying is light. 


Ferroalloy Shipments 
Steady, in Small Lots 


Ferroalloy Prices, Page 82 


New York—Spiegeleisen is mov- 
ing at a rate comparable with steel- 
making operations. Domestic mate- 
rial, 19 to 21 per cent, is unchanged 
at $30, furnace, in carload lots. Fer- 
romanganese is featureless at $85, 
duty paid, in carloads. 

Some sellers report more interest 
in tungsten ores. Prices are nomi- 
nal with futures about $11.25, a 
short ton unit, duty paid, and fu- 
ures a little higher but indefinite. 
Alloys such as chrome, vanadium 
and silicon are moving in fair 
amounts. 

Pittsburgh—Ferroalloy 
tions continues fairly steady. Ship- 
eisen are slightly heavier than a 
month ago but continues in small 
ments of ferromanganese and spiegel- 
lots. 

Prices are $89.79, delivered, 
for ferromanganese and $30, fur- 
nace, for spiegeleisen. 


specifica- 
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R Material Pri 
. MAGNESITE 
Pig lron Coke Dead burned grain, net 
Per Gross Ton Prices Per Net Tons ton, Chester, Pa., or Bal- 
Beehive Ovens EMOTO DABOS  ..0.scis-crssevee00e 40.00 
FOUNDRY, NO. 2 Connellsville furnace ........ $2.50 Domes, Chewelah, Wash., 
Chicago furnace .................. 17.50 Connellsville foundry ........ 3.25 to 4.85 PRO areas gece faeresrrer esse oie 22.00 
ornare dist. fur na 50 New River foundry ............ 6.00 CHROME BRICK 
Pittsbureh. Anlivoned Spee! 18.13 to 18.63 Wise county foundry ........ 4.25 to 5.00 Net ton, Chester, Pa., and 
Valley — : 17.00 Wise county furnace ........ 3.50 to 4.25 Baltimore base, 9 x 4% 
Cleveland fur., local del..... 17.00 sia er ne — se, 45.00 
Philadelphia, delivered ...... 17.76 Jie sur Wind Raper : ; > CR 
Virginia, furnace ppsceaaine retain 17.75 CHICAGO OVENS... eereerereeenns 8.00 Semifinished Steel 
Granite City, IIl., fur. ........ 17.50 New England, del. .............. 11.00 PRICES PER GROSS TON 
Buffalo, fur., local del. ...... 17.50 Ro, RI TRIO cpasccukspexoviatewsean 9.00 : : 
Buffalo, del. Boston. ........... 21.41t0 21.91 Birmingham, ovens ........... ae aaa 
Buff, all-rail, Brooklyn .... 19.91to 20.91 Indianapolis, del. ............... oT ees eoeneenrth - 
Buff, all-rail Newark ...... 18.28to18.78 | Ashland, Ky., ovens, Con- ee oe — 
Ala., Bir. fur., local del.... 12.00 to 13.00 NEl]., DASIS .....-sss+-eoerererssees 5.50 ve a — 
Alabama, del. Chicago ...... 17.01 Portsmouth,O., ovens, Con- tae J Chee ate gana ran 
Alabama, del. St. Louis ..... 14.92 to 15.42 Nell., DASIS -sseessosseensseeen — fee es beg 
Alabama, del. Cincinnati.... 14.69 to 15.19 Buffalo, OVENS «........0eeeeeeens 8.00 to 8.50 Chione Se ern a eae 
Ala., Phila., dock del. ........ 15.75 to 16.25 Detroit, OVENS ......esssssesseeeee ae. ee oi 
Ala Balt dock del 15.50 to 16.00 Philadelphia, | Re tetra 9.00 oreing, ae Shien. , 36.00 
Ala., Balt., dock del. ............ 15.50 to 16.00 | O ce eee py 
Alabama, New York dock.. 16.00 to 16.50 ron re ae iowsicetaaeman oer ee 
Ala., Boston dock del. ........ 16.25 to 16.75 LAKE SUPERIOR ORE os _,, SHEET BARS 
Tenn., Bir. base, local del 13.00 Gross ton, 5114%, Lower Lake Ports Vy UtSPUnED. een 30.00 
Tennessee, del. Cinn. ........ 14.69 to 15.19 Old range bessemer ............. $4.80 ~ ea VID. srentntiectorersnerentates 30.00 
Montreal, delivered : 23.50 Mesabi bessemer ...............4+. 4.65 Cleveland Take gee ee one 30.00 
Toronto, delivered 22.10 Old range nonbessemer .... 4.65 CMICAZO ooneereseeesssererntreerenteeen 31.00 
i " Mesabi nonbessemer .......... 4.50 SLABS 
FOUNDRY, NQ. 2X High phosphorus ............. 4.40 Pittsburgh ivasesvssiean 30.00 
Buffalo, fur., local del. ........ 18.00 EASTERN LOCAL ORES Youngstown bis geuanvasseetiasa ; 30.00 
Buff., all-rail, Brooklyn .... 20.91 to 21.41 Cents per unit delivered at Eastern Cleveland 2.00... 30.00 
Buffalo, all-rail Newark .... 18.78 to 19.28 Pennsylvania and New Jersey WIRE RODS 
Buffalo, del. Boston.............. 21.91 to 22.41 furnaces Pittsburgh, Cleveland 37.00 
Virginia furnace ..............00 18.25 Foundry and basic, 56- Chicago 3800) 
Eastern, del. Phila. ............ 18.26 BBG, COMUTACE oes: .scecocescvess 10.00 SKELP 
SOUNDRY. WO. 1X Co ner ae nom. All grades, Pittsburgh ..... 1.60c 
, . u 4 “ 
Buffalo fur., local del. ........ 19.00 Cents ae eer — docks Ferroalloys 
“ hile antic ports 
Eastern, del. Phila. ............ 18.76 to 19.26 panies wiemaulnacaun oa. (In dollars, except Ferrochrome) 
MALLEABLE 45-55% iron, 6-10% man- "Tromeerenees, 15-00 
Vite taimane 17.00 Ro eae 10.00 , tidewater, duty paid ...... $85.00 
Cleveland fur. local del. wen j 17.00 North African low phos- ———— ~— 
Pittsburgh dist. fur. ........ 17.50 PROFUS  o..--ooesesesroseseeseesneen 9.00 Ss a 19-20%. de — 
Pittsburgh, delivered .......... 18.13 to 18.63 Swedish basic, 65% ........... 9.00 oo se oo 
Chicago, furnace oo... 17.50 Swedish low phos. ................ 10.00 ee ee oe sai 
Buffalo fur., local del. ........ 18.00 Spanish, North African oe SF tlle 
Eastern Penna., delivered... 18.26 to 20.91 basic, 50 to 60% .............. 9.00 ei vi gn Pod Be Seotenten 83.50 
Granite City, Ill. fur. ........ 17.50 Newfoundland fdy., 55%... 9.00 ne ye tngicons iaaaameate — 
Saesatinonl nates tee 24.00 Tungsten, spot and future _Do, 15 per cent | Sere 130.00 to 150.00 
soe fe 22.60 short ton unit, duty Ferrochrome, 66-70 chro- 
re a SRE <osisudsninasiasionovisonnespsss BO WO O1E,50 a 
BASIC Chrome ore, 48% net ton vy COM., Del... 11.00 
ittenenh, distsict fur 17.50  eiitesiticteninaneel $21.50 to 22.00 Pee Mase = — oa 11.50 
‘ , dis be wf srrotungsten, stand., i 
Pittsburgh, delivered ........ 18.13 to 18.63 inant... 
Eastern Penn., del. .............. 17.25 to 17.75 Manganese Ore Sample 80-40 per a 
Buffalo fur., local del. ........ 17.00 Prices, not including duty, are cents ant mie te. caked <r 
Montreal, delivered ............ 20.50 per unit; cargo lots. oe ne 
Valley. furnace 17.00 Caucasian, 52-55% (nom.)..26 to 28 cents 5 iyameer _. sasttee btckeennekot hate 15 to 3.65 
— See ta ala South African, 5296 ....c.s..008- 26to28cents = Ferro-carbon-titanium car- 
BESSEMER South African, 49-51% ......25 to 26 cents Cm 
Valley furnace ........c.cseee 17.00 South African, 44-47% ........ 24 cents De eed aso ic eee 160.00 
Pittsburgh, delivered .......... 18.13 to 18.63 Indian, 48-50% .....sssssecsseseee nom. pee eee ee 170.00 
Pittsburgh, furnace .......... 17.50 Brazilian, 46-48% (nom.)...... 23 cents errophosphorus, per ton, 
carload 17-19 per cent, 
LOW PHOS. Refractories Rockdale, Tenn., basis 
Valley fur., standard ......... 27.00 FIRE CLAY BRICK fs (18 per BIG) svencasvvcsaasscestss 91.00 
Philadelphia, standard ........ 24.76 to 27.79 Per 1000 f.0.b. Works Ferrophosphorus,  electro- 
Copper-bear., E. Pa. fur...... 22.50 to 23.00 First Quality ged per ton carload, 
GRAY FORGE Pennsylvania, Ohio, _ llli- a — Anniston, — 
Valley furnace . a eer 16.50 oon oe — 10.00 —— (gianna . 
Pittsburgh district fur. .... 17.00 souri, Maryland .. $40.00 tCarloads. Differentials apply to large 
Pittsburg sliver 7 e8 2 41 Georgia, Alabama . ere 40.00 eee 
sburgh, delivered 17.63 to 18.13 Second Quality quantities. 
CHARCOAL Pennsylvania, Ohio, _ Illi- Bie go ed tom ig tons —" 
Lake Superior, del. Chi....... 27.04 nois, Kentucky, Mis- ae ee 
souri, Maryland 35.00 uti , ig 
SILVERY Georgia, Alabama ................ 30.00 to 35.00 Fluors ar 
Jackson County, O., fur., in per cents SILICA BRICK p 
6—$21; 7—$21.50; 8-—$22; 9—$22.50: Pennsylvania ...... ; 40.00 85 and 5 per cent grade 
10—$23; 11—$24; 12—$25; 13—$27. Joliet, Ill., East Chicago, Washed gravel Kentucky 
™ Ind. MERE bork ae 49.00 and Illinois mines, per 
BESSEMER FERROSILICON Birmingham, Ala. .............. 50.00 to 51.00 ER RTE a $14.00 
Jackson County, O., fur., in per cents MAGNESITE BRICK Washed gravel, import du- 
10—$25; 11—$26; 12—$27; 13—-$29; 14 Per Net Ton ty paid east, tide, gross 
—$31; 15—$26; 16—$35. DE BS KB cocsesecsedesses aan $65.00 is siecle ee 19.00 to 19.56 
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hat lies behind 
REPUTATION @ 


For Expert 
Die Casting 


A record or service—years of 
experience—modern methods 
—an organization of experts. 








A corner of the production department 
in the Stewart plant. 





... That is the reason why 
“STEWART” stands for fine 
die-castingsinAmerica today. 


Die-casting, as a process, has developed 
with amazing rapidity during the past twenty 
years. And Stewart has kept modern. As a 
result Stewart has introduced new economy 
as well as simplified production to a long 
list of successful manufacturers. Each casting 
Vecuum cleaner housing die-cast inéwofalves. = that leaves the Stewart plant is smoothly 
finished, strong, accurate and represents 
real savings in reduced machining. polish- 
ing and assembling costs. 





Call in a Stewart engineer for practical 
information and advice about the die- 
casting process and its relation to your 
product. A card will bring our new En- 
gineer'’s Die-Casting Handbook. Or why 


not send blue prints or samples for quo- 


Stewart draftsmen applying new products to tations to d a 
the die-casting process. y: 





| Our new’’Engineer’s Die 
Casting Handbook’’ is 
) now ready. It contains 
a brief, factual descrip- 
tion of the die casting 
process in allits modern 
| developments. Write for 
your copy today. 





THE STEWART DIE-CASTING CORP. 
4541 Fullerton Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


DETROIT PITTSBURGH DAYTON ST. LOUIS 
NEWARK CLEVELAND 
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’ . =e slight gain. Melters indicate more in- 
ac ry > »y 
Sales for Second Quarter Still terest in the second quarter. 


Light—Southern Iron Up 50 
Cents—Cleveland Price Down : ecules 





Pig lron 


PIG IRON PRICES, PAGE 82 


Pittsburgh—Demand for pig iron 
shows only a slight improvement 
since a month ago. Foundry opera- 
tions are spotty, slow to expand, and 
generally unchanged. Inquiry is 
lacking for all grades, with orders 
limited to small, spot lots. Mer- 
chant iron output remains at a low 
level, although the Shenango Fur- 
nace Co. is expected to put in one 
or two idle stacks at Sharpsville, Pa., 
shortly. Producers now are usual- 
ly quoting $17, valley, for No. 2 
foundry, bessemer and malleable, 
with the Pittsburgh furnace base 50 
cents above this level. Basic is 
nominal, no sales being noted in this 
district. 

Boston—Alabama furnaces have 
raised their price 50 cents to $11, 
base, for delivery in this district. 

New York—The volume of pig 
iron sales is maintained at approxi- 
mately 6000 tons weekly. Buffalo 
iron is stronger, most sellers now 
quoting $15.50, base, furnace, as 
minimum. Prices are untested, how- 
ever, with new inquiry light. The 
Worthington Pump & Machinery 
Corp. has closed on 325 tons of No. 
1X foundry iron, the order reported 
going to an eastern producer at $16, 
furnace. Barge shipments from Buf- 
falo will begin earlier this year than 
usual, the New York state canal 
scheduled to be opened April 6. 
Though leading sellers of southern 
iron have announced an advance of 
50 cents a ton on No. 2 plain now 
asking $11, furnace, on shipments 
outside the district, the market may 
still be quoted $10.50, furnace, or 
$16, delivered, New York docks. 

Philadelphia—The announced in- 
tention of Birmingham, Ala., fur- 
naces to quote $11, base, furnace, as 
a minimum is the only bullish aspect 
of a generally weak and untested 
market. Following the sale of 6000 
to 9000 tons to a Delaware river 
pipemaker a month ago, part of 
which was southern iron, only car- 
load lots have been sold. No. 2 plain 
is easy at $17.76, Philadelphia. 

Buffalo—Larger inquiry for pig 
iron is expected during the latter 
half of the month. Only small sales 
were made during the past week. 

Youngstown, O. — Recent sales 
include 100 tons of standard bes- 
semer iron which brought $17, val- 
ley, and several carloads of basic, 
also at $17, valley. In fact, bes- 
semer, malleable, No. 2 foundry and 
basic bring $17, valley furnace, as 
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all former price differentials between 
these grades have been wiped out 
temporarily. No. 3 foundry and gray 
forge still maintain their 50-cent 
differential, bringing $16.50, valley. 

When the Shenango Furnace Co. 
relights its stack at Sharpsville, Pa., 
as planned shortly, there will be 12 
stacks blowing in this district out 
of a total of 34. 

Cleveland—Foundry and _ malle- 
able iron has been reduced 50 cents 
to $17, base, furnace, for delivery in 
the local 50-cent switching area. 
Prices named for some time by lake 
furnaces for delivery into competi- 
tive districts have ranged from $16 
to $17, base, furnace. These are un- 
changed. Alabama furnaces have 
been offering iron here at $10.50, 
base, equivalent to $16.51, delivered, 
though some have advanced to $11 
furnace. Not much buying has en- 
sued, the local market continuing 
quiet. Sales booked by all lake fur- 
naces with headquarters in Cleve- 
land amounted to 10,000 tons in the 
past week. 

Cincinnati - Southern furnaces 
have advanced quotations 50 cents 
to $11, base, Birmingham. Pig iron 
sales in this district during the past 
week fell below 2000 tons. <A Mich- 
igan melter is inquiring for 500 to 
1000 tons of malleable iron. 

Chicago—Sales have picked up 
slightly due to additional contract- 
ing for second quarter. Buyers of 
foundry and malleable iron are press- 
ing for lower prices but $17.50, fur- 
nace, is steady for the base grades, 
except for minor resales from local 
stocks. Four of six merchant stacks 
in this district are operating. Ala- 
bama furnaces have raised their 
price to $11, base, for delivery in 
this district. 

Silveries are more active, about 
300 tons being sold this week, and 
200 tons pending. 

St. Louis—Inquiry for second 
quarter is slow and sales in this dis- 
trict in the past week totaled only 
2000 tons. The melt continues on 
the improved basis noted several 
weeks ago. Alabama is up 50 cents 
to $15.42, delivered, St. Louis. 

Birmingham, Ala.—The market is 
a little more active, with sales in 
eastern territory, especially Phila- 
delphia. Production has been _ in- 
creased by blowing in No. 1 stack of 
the Republic Steel Corp. 

Toronto, Ont.—Pig iron sales for 
the week, 1200 tons, again showed a 





Operations Continue Gains 
at Cleveland and Chicago 


Youngstown, O.—Ingot operations 
in the Mahoning valley advanced one 
point this week to 51 per cent of ca- 
pacity. The current week is the first 
in 1931 passing the 50 per cent 
mark. Of chief importance is the 
fairly continuous gain in sheet pro- 
duction. Niles, O. plants show 31 
sheet mills under power, against 29 
last week. Mahoning Valley Steel 
Co.’s small sheet plant is at capacity, 
compared with 75 per cent last week 
while operations at Empire Steel 
Corp.’s Faleon plant are slightly 
higher. At Sharon, Pa., the Shenango 
Furnace Co. has blown in a blast 
furnace after three months idleness. 
The larger steel companies report 
unchanged operations with Sheet & 
Tube plants again at 40 per cent, Re- 
public Steel at 58 Newton at 70, and 
Carnegie at 50. 

Philadelphia—Eastern ingot  op- 
erations are at 51 per cent, down two 
points from last week. A leading 
mill is running at 54 per cent. 

Buffalo—Operations show another 
three-point drop this week to 51 per 
cent. Indications point to a continu- 
ance of this rate. 

Pittsburgh—Operating schedules 
are steady. Ingot production con- 
tinues unchanged at 50 per cent with 
the number of active steelworks blast 
furnaces also unchanged at 21 of 54. 
Sheet and tin plate schedules are un- 
changed at 45 and 75 respectively. 
Strip output continues 55 with pipe 
holding around 35 per cent. 

Cleveland Open-hearth opera- 
tions have taken the fourth material 
weekly gain and this week are up to 
70 per cent capacity with the addi- 
tion of two more furnaces, making 
24 active of the 34 in the district. 
An independent and one of the Cor- 
poration’s subsidiaries locally both 
run now at 100 per cent of ingot 
capacity. This 70 per cent level is a 
gain of five points over last week and 
of 17 points over four weeks ago. 

Chicago—Both blast furnace and 
open hearth operating capacity has 
been increased, and the ingot rate for 
the district is up two to three points 
to about 60 per cent. <A steelworks 
blast furnace at Gary, which has been 
banked for over two months, has 
been relighted, making 16 of the 3 
blast furnaces active. Sheet mills 
have made outstanding gains, and 
now are at 70 per cent. 

Birmingham, Ala.—Sixteen open 
hearth furnaces are producing. Esti- 
mate of the district is 65 per cent. 
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PIONEERS! 


LOGEMANN Scrap Metal Presses, 
pioneersin this industry, enjoy an 
enviable reputation for long life 
and economical cperation. They 
are in daily use in practically 
every large sheet mill, stamping 
plant, scrap yard, and in metal- 
working establishments of all 
kinds. 


Our many years of accumulated 
experience, and services of our 
Engineering Department are at 
the disposal of all plants accumu- 
lating metal scrap of any kind. 


Model 24-P ejection type press, having box 100’ long, 20” wide, 
42" deep. Finished bales measure 20" x 14" x 14’ minimum 


Can be equipped with power operated loading hopper 











LOGEMANN 
SCRAP METAL 
PRESSES 


Hydraulically compressed scrap commands at all 
times the best price, and can be conveniently stored 
and held for favorable markets; it is easily handled; 
it practically eliminates corrosion; it saves much 
time in remelting; cars can be easily loaded to 
capacity. 


LOGEMANN Presses are built in several types and 
sizes to suit all requirements. 


You cannot go wrong on a LOGEMANN—it’s a 
money maker from the day it is set in operation. 








LOGEMANN BROTHERS COMPANY, surcizn st, MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
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THE MARKET WEEK 





Speculative activity largely has dis- 
appeared. Few selling interests are 
bearish in view of recent increasing 
steelworks operations. Several open 
hearth grades have sagged, particu- 
larly rolled steel car wheels and hy- 
draulic compressed sheets, on the 
basis of recent small bookings. No 
test has been given recently on rail- 
road scrap. Material sold on the 
Rock Island list last week went 


Melters Resist Prices Which 
Yield Gradually—Buying Con- 
fined to Small Prompt Lots 


Scrap 


Chicago—Steel scrap consuming 
and selling interests are deadlocked 
on prices. Bookings are negligible. 
Continued pressure against prices 
from buyers is resisted strongly by 


dealers, whose views are that market 
levels are below actual costs of col- 
lection and preparation. Chief ac- 
tivity is in heavy melting steel, but 
this is entirely in dealer trading. 


lron and Steel Scrap Prices 


Corrected to Tuesday noon. Gross tons delivered to consumers, except where otherwise stated. 





HEAVY MELTING STEEL 


ingham ......... 9.50 to 11.00 
wa, dealers.... 6.75 to 7.09 
Buffalo, No. 1...... 11.00 to 11.50 
Buffalo, No. 2...... 9.50 to 9.75 
CHICAGO  .neseecsvereeees 9.75 to 10.25 
Cinci., deal. ........ 9.50 to 10.00 
Cleve., No. 1........ 10.00 to 10.50 
Cleve., No. 2........ 9.75 to 10.00 
Det., No. 1 deal 9.00 to 9.25 
Det., No. 2 deal.. 7.00 to 7.50 


E. Pa. del. mill... 10.00 to 11.00 
w. ¥. del. R. R..... 7.00 
N. Y. deal. No. 2.. 5.50 
N. Y., deal. yd. .... 5.00 

12.50 to 13.00 


Pitts... No, 1 ........ 
St. L. No. 1 sel.... 10.60 to 11.00 


Federal, Ill. ............ 9.00 to 9.50- 


Granite C., IIl....... 8.50 to 9.00 
Valleys, No. 1 12.00 to 12.50 


COMPRESSED SHEETS 


Buffalo, dealers.... 9.50 to 9.75 
IO os sacs vcncsacse 8.25 to 8.75 
CWVSIANG .«..2.....0000 9.00 to 9.25 
Detroit, dealers.... 9.00 to 9.50 


9.00 to 10.00 
12.50 to 13.00 


E. Pa. new mat.... 
PICUBOUTED sicceessss. 


MOTOV: ciscessvosecesices 12.00 
BUNDLED SHEETS 
REED? 5 sna pananantaves 7.00 to 7.50 
inci, deal. .....:.... 8.75 to 9.25 
CHSVOIANG 20000005000 7.00 to 7.25 
Eastern Pa. ......... $.00 
Pittsburgh . . 11.00 to 11.50 
a eS ° en 5.50 to 6.00 
SHEET CLIPPINGS LOOSE 
UMEEID | Scscnscsssveeees 5.00 to 5.50 
Gincinnatl ......:..:. 5.00 to 56.50 
Detroit, dealers.... 6.00to 6.50 
a ee 5.50 to 6.00 


STEEL RAILS SHORT 


Birmingham ......... 12.00 to 12.50 
Boston, dealers.... 5.50to 7.00 
re naeen 13.75 to 14.25 


Chicago (3 ft.).... 11.00 to 11.50 
Chicago (2 ft.).... 12.00 to 12.50 


Cinci., deal. .......... 14.25 to 14.75 
Detroit, deal. ........ 12.50 to 13.00 
Pitts. (open- 

hearth, 3 ft. 

and less)............ 14.50 to 15.00 


es EWES csckcssisinne 13.00 to 13.50 
STOVE PLATE 
Birmingham ........ 8.00 to 8.50 
Boston, con. ........ 8.00 to 8.50 
BPEEREO sikcsisicsscescees 9.50 to 10.00 
Chicago, net ........ 7.75 to 8.25 
Cinci., deal. net.... 6.25 to 5.75 
Det., net, deal. .... 6.25 to 6.75 
Eastern Pa. ........ 9.00 to 9.50 
N. Y., deal. mill... 4.75 
_ ee oS 8.00 to 8.50 


LS ner 13.50 to 14.00 
A 12.00 to 12.50 
Eastern Pa. .......... ~ 16.50 
Pittsburgh .......... 16.00 to 16.56 


St. Louis . 10.50 to 11.00 
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ANGLE BARS—STEEL 
Chicago 11.00 to 11.50 
St. Louis 9.50 to 10.00 


LOW PHOSPHORUS 
Buff., billets and 
bloom crops .... 15.00 to 15.50 
Cleveland bil. and 
bloom crops 
Eastern Pa. 
Pittsburgh billet 
bloom crops .... 
Pitts. sheet bar 
OPORNE: cicdintcccns 16.50 to 17.00 
FROGS, SWITCHES 
Chicago 10.50 to 11.00 
BG, SE Sa iccisinne 10.00 to 10.50 


SHOVELING STEEL 


16.50 to 17.00 
17.00 


17.50 to 18.50 


CRICREW |. ccsccsovenvesess 9.75 to 10.25 
Cleveland ¥ 7.00 to 7.50 
ae en aes 9.00 to 9.50 


RAILROAD WROUGHT 


Birmingham ........ 9.00 to 9.50 
Boston, dealers.... 8.00 to 8.50 
Buitaio, No. 1........ 8.50 to 9.00 
Buffalo, No. 2..... 11.00 to 11.50 


9.00 to 9.50 
9.75 to 10.25 


Chicago, No. 1...... 
Chicago, No. 2...... 


Cine. INQ Bissssccee 9.50 to 10.00 
Eastern Pa. ....:... 11.00 


N. Y., No. 1 deal.. 10.00 to 10.50 
Pitts., No. 2 12.50 to 13.00 
St. Louis, No. 1.. 7.50 to 8.00 
St. Louis, No. 2.... 9.00 to 9.50 
SPECIFICATION PIPE 
Boston 6.50 to 7.00 
Eastern Pa. 11.50 to 12.00 


I. Se, OGRE cnc: 7.25 to 7.50 
BUSHELING 
Buffalo, No. ..1...... 9.50 to 9.75 
Chicago, No. 1...... 8.00 to 8.50 
Cinn., INe: 1 di... 8.00 to 8.50 
CHR ING Bivisssssuss 4.50to 5.00 
Cleve., No. 2 ......... 7.00 to 7.50 

Det., No. 1 new 
PT ene eee eae 8.00 to 8.50 
St. Ts,. NOs Lisssrssic 6.50 to 7.00 


Val. new No. 1 .... 11.00 to 11.50 
MACHINE TURNINGS 


Birmingham ......... 7.00 to 7.50 
Boston, dealers.... 2.00 to 2.50 
BRUNI” ccntenecssscesesss 6.00 to 6.50 
Chicago . 4.25to 4.75 
CRM CEBE: - cccisimrcs 4.50 to 6.00 
CIGVGIRMG ccsksscccsicss 4.75 to 6.25 
PIOCEIIEG vivadicsvcidesesns 4.00to 4.50 
Eastern Pa. .......... 7.00 to 7.50 
1 a Ge: SE 3.00 
Pittsburgh ............ 7.75 to 8.00 
BGs, RAOEEEE “sobecctieess 4.00 to 4.50 
TERRI > ce iinccdontsctaens 8.50 to 8.75 
BORINGS AND TURNINGS 
For Blast Furnace Use 
| en 2.00 to 2.60 
NEE en ccisvicececesses 6.75 to 7.25 
CUTE, CROMER, Scssnseee 4.50 to 5.00 
Cleveland ............. 7.00to 7.50 
Detroit, deal. ...... 4.75 to 6.25 
BORSCOP PRs. ccccsscs- 6.00 to 7.00 
i ae a 3.00 
Pes hs): ——ne 7.50 to 8.00 


CAST IRON BORINGS 
Birming., chem. .. 12.50 to 13.00 
Birming., plain.... 7.00 to 7.50 
Boston, chem. .... 9.10to 9.60 
Boston, deal. ........ 2.00 to 2.50 
BRUIEENEO: - sesnascinsotervesss 6.75 to 7.25 
UPI Svedsncdnncsdves 4.50 to 5.00 
CO, GORE cccectsss 4.50 to 5.00 
Cleveland suns 7.00 to 7.50 
Detroit, deal. ........ 4.75 to 5.25 
Eastern Pa. ........ 7.00 to 7.50 
E. Pa., chem 13.50 to 14.50 
1 ee GR | eee 50 
Pittsburgh ........... 7.50 to 8.00 
es RINE Sraccssatacnovans 6.00 to 6.50 

PIPE AND FLUES 
Cinin,, GOGh. scdcceceee 7.50 to 8.00 


RAILROAD GRATE BARS 


WORN avccssncececheaves 7.25 to 7.75 
Chicago, net ........ 7.00 to 7.50 
CCUNICHTME vecesccsscs 7.00 to 7.50 
Eastern Pa. ........ 9.00 to 9.50 
i ae a) 6.00 
5G: EAU yi iiccsseces 7.50 to 8.00 
FORGE FLASHINGS 
3oston, deal. ........ 5.50 to 6.10 
BSUEERIRIO ansaniacaccecacous 9.00 to 9.50 
Cleve. ov. 10 in..... 8.00 to 8.50 
1) | ee 7.75 to 8.25 
FORGE SCRAP 
Boston, del. .....:... 5.10 to 5.60 


Be ee ee 12.50 to 13.00 
Eastern Pa. ........ 10.50 to 11.00 
ARCH BARS, TRANSOMS 
Chicago, net 10.50 to 11.00 
St. Louis 11.50 to 12.00 


AXLE TURNINGS 


Boston, deal. ........ 6.75 to 7.00 
Buffalo ; ; 9.50 to 10.00 
Chi., steelworks.. 7.50 to 8.00 
Cleveland. ............. 8.00 to 8.50 
Eastern Pa. ........ 11.00 
Pittsburgh _.......... 11.50 to 12.00 
SC. LIGIS sensiivcions 7.50 to 8.00 
STEEL CAR AXLES 
Birmingham ......... 14.00 to 14.50 


Boston, ship. pt... 14.00 to 15.00 


ic.) On 15.50 to 16.00 

SEY, sacsccsccaatanns 14.00 to 14.55 

Eastern Pa. ........ 18.50 to 19.50 

Be LOG .nticnes 14.50 to 15.00 
SHAFTING 

Bos., ship. pt. .... 13.00 to 13.50 


CIPO sa ccicvncxcecers 12.90 to 13.45 
a oa) 13.00 to 14.00 
BS BAUER cs isccctosace 12.00 to 12.50 
Te FORD ssicccccseaee 18.00 
CAR WHEELS 
Birming., iron 10.00 to 10.50 
Boston, iron ...... 14.00 to 14.50 
Buffalo, iron 12.00 to 12.50 
Buffalo, steel ........ 13.50 to 14.00 
Chicago, iron 10.50 to 11.00 
Chi., roll steel 13.00 to 13.50 


Cincinnati, fron.... 10.50 to 11.00 


E. Pa. steel ........ 15.50 to 16.00 
pe | 13.50 to 14.00 
iy SS | lpeeeiee 13.50 to 14.08 


yi a 
St. Louis, iron .... 
St. Louis, steel .... 


16.00 to 16.50 
10.00 to 10.50 
12.50 to 13.00 


NO. 1 CAST SCRAP 


10.50 to 11.00 
11.00 to 11.50 
9.00 to 9.50 
10.65 to 11.20 
10.10 to 10.65 
9.50 to 10.10 


13.00 to 13.50 
12.00 to 12.50 


Birmingham ........ 
Buffalo (mach.).... 
Boston, textile... 
Chicago, mach...... 
Chi., railroad 
Chicago, agri. 
Cinn., mach. cup., 

Fan 
Cleve. cupola........ 


Det., net deal. .... 8.50to 9.00 
E. Pa. cupola...... 13.00 
N. Y. cup. deal... 8.00 to 8.50 
N. Y., del. local 

foundries .......... 12.00 


Pitts., cupola 12.50 to 13.00 
San Fran., del. .... 13.50 to 14.00 


Seattle Re 8.50 to 9.00 

St. L. No. 1 ma. 9.75 to 10.25 

Be tn Nee t.. 9.00 to 9.50 
HEAVY CAST 

oD A eee 10.50 to 11.00 


Bos. mach. cast.. 11.50 to 12.50 





Buffalo, break 8.00 to 8.50 
Cleve., break ........ 6.50 to 7.00 
Detroit, auto, net 
pe et ee 10.50 to 11.00 
Det., break., dl.... 6.50to 7.00 
Eastern Pa. ........ 11.00 
N. me DG. GIG... 8.00 to 8.50 
N. Y. break. dl... 7.00 to 7.50 
Pittsburgh ........... 9.50 to 10.00 
MALLEABLE 
Boston R. R. ........ 13.00 to 13.50 
oo 12.00 to 12.50 


Chicago, agri. ...... 10.50 to 11.00 
Chicago, R. R. .... 12.00 to 12.50 
Cinn., R. R. dl. .... 11.50 to 12.00 
Cinn., agri., dl. .... 12.00 to 12.56 
Cleve., rail 12.00 to 12.50 
Det. auto deal. .... 11.00 to 11.50 
St. Louis, rail ...... 10.00 to 10.50 


RAILS FOR ROLLING 
5 feet and over 


Birmingham 10.75 to 11.25 
NE il 8.50 to 9.00 
Buffalo 11.00 to 11.50 
CTRORNO) so intcaviccivns 12.00 to 12.50 
Eastern Pa. ........ 13.00 to 13.50 
INOUE SORE vvcccccerves 9.00 to 9.50 
BG LA vocssccsacsste 10.75 to 11.25 


LOCOMOTIVE TIRES 


Chicago, cut 13.00 to 13.50 
St. L. No. 1 11.00 to 11.50 


LOW PHOS. PUNCHINGS 


REI cinesanniticcceass 11.25 to 11.76 
OIE O  seasicnscccsnctons 14.00 to 14.50 
Eastern Pa. ........ 15.50 to 16.50 
Pittsburgh 15.50 to 16.0 
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FOR METAL FURNITURE 
IN THE MODERN MANNER 


Full-finished sheets must have unusual deep drawing 
qualities. 


Apollo Steel Company's engineers will be glad to 
assist you in the selection of sheets that will meet your 
particular drawing requirements to the last letter. No 
problem is too difficult for them. 


APOLLO STEEL COMPANY 


General Offices: APOLLO, PA. 
Pittsburgh Office: Oliver Bldg. 


Branch Offices: 


tO. Serre re 250 Stuart St. LYNCHBURG.... ..612 Krise Bldg 
BUFF ALO...... ...-«. Marine Trust Bldg. NEW ORLFANS.. ..-437 Decatur St- 
CHICAGO.... ....+.-180 N. Michigan Ave. NEW YORK.......1372 Hudson Term. Bldg. 
CLEVELAND........1655 Union Trust Bldg. PHILADELPHIA sescseseecsOOV Otis Didg 
CINCINNATI ae 1002 American Bldg. SAN FRANCISCO.......... Monadnock Bldg 
DETROIT. easauesemune Dime Bank Bldg. es MAUS sce ....-2817 Laclede Ave. 
INDIANAPOLIS.... ..-508 Illinois Bldg. 36.9 @& 0 Oe ‘anid kph bes MATS eee 
LOS ANGELES...... .+e+--Orpheum Bldg is oe ¢ es 2712-4th Ave. South 
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THE MARKET WEEK 





largely to Peoria and other down- 
state points. 

Boston—Scrap prices are un- 
changed. About the only material 
moving is some skeleton scrap that 
went to a Worcester consumer and 
this brought $6.10 on cars here. 

New York—Scrap buying is light. 
Eastern melters are buying close to 
requirements and in most cases are 
not adding materially to. stocks. 
Shipments are generally limited to a 
few cars at a time. Several eastern 
Pennsylvania mills are reported to 
have bought some scrap, although 
the movement was not heavy. Deal- 
ers’ buying prices are unchanged 
with heavy melting steel nominally 
quoted 10.50 eastern Pennsylvania, 
delivered. 

Buffalo—Dealers are asking slight- 
ly higher prices for some grades of 
scrap than the trade is willing to pay, 
with the result that recent inquiries 
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Canadian Scrap 
Dealers’ Buying Prices 
MONTREAL 
Per Gross Ton 











NINN cess cosaotesssceoseuses $11.00 
IIE ME Mo ccccceicnsandeyouseioesuee ; 10.00 
BU WUTROOID i cvccscnseccnsevsicecsions 8.00 
Stove plate ....... eect 8.00 
Wrought pipe ... : 2.00 
Se: ae 2.00 
Heavy melting steel .......... 6.00 
TORONTO 
NEAR OIE cs ssics cvescotacecatvesassscs 7.00 
A PUEMIS,  cscsencsndsacinsiocncetcesvess 7.00 
Heavy melting steel .. a 7.00 
PRRERIUMEN, Sos. ccsciacansnccncsscscnxissaxchen 2.00 
No. 1 mach. cast (net)....... 9.00 
MEMEIOORDIS (HIBE): occicccosescccscenss 7.00 
earns 





still are pending. Small sales are 
being made but tonnage business is 
lacking. The nominal price list is 
being revised to a considerable ex- 
tent in anticipation of early covering 
of several inquiries. 
Philadelphia—Steel and iron scrap 
continue dull with several leading 
consumers holding up shipments on 


contracts. Prices are unchanged and 
untested. 
Pittsburgh—Steel and iron scrap 


are slightly easier as a result of lack 
of consumer interest. No new buy- 
ing of heavy melting steel is noted 
but the ordinary grade is available 
at $13, which represents the top of 
the market. Compressed sheets are 
quotable at the same level. Sales of 
other grades are limited to small lots 
at unchanged prices. 


Iron and steel scrap 


Cleveland 
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activity continues restricted. Blast 
furnace borings and turnings and 
No. 2 busheling are moving in fair 
volume to a local steelworks con- 
sumer for several weeks. Heavy 
melting steel remains inactive except 
for fair movement to the Warren, 
O., consumer. No. 1 is held nominally 
at $10 to $10.50 and No. 2 at $9.75 
to $10. 

A Cleveland steelworks that ex- 
pected to take steel beginning March 
15 has as yet made no releases and 
is not expected to for at least two 
weeks. It is understood the largest 
independent steelmaker in this dis- 
trict is receiving less scrap from its 
railroad source than its present con- 
sumption. Its reserve stocks, how- 
ever, are heavy and no purchases in 
the open market are anticipated 
from this interest for some time. 
Foundry consumption of serap is 
still light. 

Cincinnati Quotations on iron 
and steel scrap remain unchanged, 
with recent bids on railroad lists 
providing a certain test of the mar- 
ket. Prices paid for this material 
were about the same as a month ago, 
according to reports here. Ship- 
ments on orders continue fair, with 
little new business developing. 

St. Louis—Purchases of steel and 
iron scrap continue moderate and 
almost exclusively for prompt deliv- 
ery. Inquiry for second quarter re- 
quirements is negligible and brokers 
are not pressing sales for that de- 
livery. 

Opinion among dealers 
that prices are below the intrinsic 


persists 


oke 


Beehive 
Firmer 
changed 








value of practically all items of scrap 
and those with cash resources are 
more disposed to purchase for ac- 
cumulation than to sell the market 
short. 

Birmingham, Ala.—-While quota- 
tions remain low and demand light, 
no inclination is shown by dealers 
to get business on concessions. 
Heavy melting steel is moving prob- 
ably better than other items but $11 
remains the maximum price. 

Toronto, Ont.—The iron and steel 
scrap market is quieter. Current de- 
mand runs largely to machinery cast 
and sales on this account are in- 
creasing steadily. Demand for steel 
scrap, both in the Toronto and Mon- 
treal markets is featureless. Dealers 
are picking up odd lots of machin- 
ery cast and malleable scrap, but 
otherwise are out of the market. 
Prices are unchanged. 


Tin Plate Specifications 
Increase Moderately 


Tin Plate Prices, Page 71 


Pittsburgh—Activity in tin plate 
is well sustained with a slight gain 
noted in recent specifications in some 
directions. Mill operations general- 
ly are unchanged, the average close 
to 75 per cent. Further improve- 
ment in demand and in production 
is looked for shortly in anticipation 
of the active spring period. Tin 
plate continues $5, Pittsburgh, per 
base box. 


Foundry Grades Are 
By-Product Prices Un- 
Market Is Quiet 


COKE PRICES, PAGE 82 


Beehive coke demand 
February 


Pittsburgh 
is holding at about the 
rate. Foundry requirements’ are 
steady, with a slightly firmer tone 
noted in prices. Furnace coke con- 
tinues dull, in spot buying and con- 
tracting. The market usually is 
$2.50, except in case of distress lots. 
Heating coke is nearly out of sea- 
son. 

Boston—Coke prices will not be 
changed for second quarter, accord- 
ing to announcement. Foundry fuel 
continues to move slowly, while 
domestic grades are active. 

New York 
coke into this district continue light, 
with prices easy. The furnace grade 
is $2.50 to $2.65, Connellsville. 
Standard grades of foundry coke are 


Shipments of beehive 


to $3.75, Connellsville, and 
premium brands $4.70 to $4.85, Lat- 
robe, Pa. By-product coke is $9 to 
$9.40, Newark, N. J.; $11, New 
England; and $9, Philadelphia. 

Specifications for by- 


$3.50 


Cincinnati 


product foundry coke are down 
slightly, but oven interests inter- 


pret this as temporary. Quotations 
are unchanged. 

St. Louis—Shipments of metal- 
lurgical coke are gaining moderately, 
and specifications for the remainder 
of March indicate the movement this 
month will be the heaviest since last 
fall. Prices are steady. 

Birmingham, Ala.—Production is 
being maintained at 70 per cent, a 
considerable proportion of the out- 
put being shipped to other districts. 
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Hoover Dam Award Opens Large 


Pacific % 


Tonnage for Future— 


Most Buying Is in Small Lots— 


Coast 


San Francisco—(By Air Mail)— 
Demand eased off somewhat during 
the past week and with one or two 
exceptions, awards involved small 
lots. Of special importance was the 
award of the Hoover Dam project, 
Denver, to the Six Companies Inc., 
San Francisco, at $48,890,995. This 
project will require 120,000 tons of 
steel products, including 17,000 tons 
of reinforcing steel and over 9000 
tons of structural steel. Prices re- 
main unchanged. 


Bars, Plates and Shapes 


Awards of concrete bars were the 
smallest of any week so far this 
year and totaled less than 300 tons, 
bringing the aggregate for the year 
to 11,345 tons, compared with 8715 
tons for the corresponding period 
last year. A school auditorium in 
Sawtelle, Calif., requiring 100 tons, 
went to an unknown company. Sev- 
eral large projects are up for figures 
or pending, including 200 tons for 
highway work in Imperial County, 
Calif. Out-of-stock prices in the San 
Francisco district continue 2.40c., to 








Coast Pig lron Prices 





MSR ROR sisesisesnscscccocesos $22.00 to 24.00 
Utah foundry} 22.00 to 24.00 
PRMIIMIRER aka ccssshcesivessiecosuctunses 24.25 
TIN i ck ap dsedanciah 22.00 to 24.00 


*C.i.f. duty paid. 








2.50¢c, base, on carload lots, while 
Los Angeles quotations remain at 
2.50¢, base. 

One of the largest plate projects 
ever placed on the Coast was award- 
ed this week by the Southern Fuel 
Co:, Los Angeles. This project called 
for 129 miles additional of 26-inch 
gas pipe. The Western Pipe & Steel 
Co. secured 18,000 tons for 76 miles 
and the A. O. Smith Corp. booked 
12,000 tons for 53 miles. Bids were 
opened on 210 tons of 20-inch weld- 
ed steel pipe for the East Bay Muni- 
cipal utility district, Oakland, on 
which the Steel Tank & Pipe Co. was 
low. Los Angeles also opened bids 
on 4500 tons of 24 and 36-inch 
welded steel pipe. Prices are weak 
at 2.00c to 2.05c, c.i.f. Awards so far 


90 


Upset 


Lower Water Rates from East 
Market 
Awards Make Heavy Tonnage 





Steel Pipe 


this year aggregate 56,054 tons, 
compared with 9519 tons for the 
same period in 1930. 

Few structural lettings were re- 
ported. Awards aggregated 798 tons, 
bringing the total for the year to 
19,055 tons, compared with 19,898 
tons for the corresponding period 
last year. Important lettings includ- 
ed 240 tons for a bridge over Wash- 
ington avenue, Los Angeles and 150 
tons for two radio towers in the 
same city, both booked by the Paci- 
fic Iron & Steel Co. Bids will be 
opened April 29 for 300 tons for the 
Islais Creek bridge and March 25 for 
320 tons for pier No. 15, both in 
San Francisco. Bids will be opened 
April 1 on 525 tons for a crossing 
over the Santa Fe tracks near 
Merced, Calif. Prices on plain shapes 


range from 2.05c to 2.15e, c.i.f. 


Water Rate Is Unsettled 


Seattle—While demand for iron 
and steel products is not active, grad- 
ual improvement is noted. New proj- 
ects are developing slowly but the 
general outlook is more encouraging. 
Awards placed this week approxi- 
mated 4000 tons. 

Mill prices of basic items have 
weakened, current c.i.f. quotations be- 
ing: Shapes, 2.05c, plates, 2.00c, and 
steel bars 2.15c. Reinforcing mate- 
rials are nominally 2.30c, as hereto- 
fore, but desirable tonnages could 
probably be booked at less. The mar- 
ket has had no real test in recent 
weeks. 

Intercoastal water rates on_ steel 
have also declined following dissolu- 
tion cf the conference. Whereas the 
former basic rate on steel was 32'4c 
per 100 pounds, tin plate is reported 
to have been booked at 25c, shapes 
at 27%c, bolts, nuts, ingots, bars, 
billets and other items at  25c, 
while one line is said to have cut 
to 22%c. These lower freights are 
not responsible for the weakness in 
c.i.f. prices here. Neither have they 
stimulated new business. The un- 
certainty of the rate situation, on the 
other hand, is retarding buying be- 
cause purchasers hesitate to place or- 
ders while conditions are so unstable. 


Bars, Plates and Shapes 


Concrete bar awards were the heav- 
iest of any week this year and ap- 
proximated 2500 tons. The largest, 


1750 tons for the Seattle Ford plant 
substructure, went to the Pacific 
Coast Steel Corp., Seattle. Pioneer 
Sand & Gravel Co., which has just 
opened its Seattle plant for fabricat- 
ing reinforcing steel, took 500 tons 
for the deck of the Lake Union 
bridge, Seattle, also about 100 tons 
for the Tacoma telephone building, 
Soule Steel Co., Portland, obtained 
200 tons for the substructure of the 
Seattle federal building. Work has 
started on the $600,000 concrete 
bridge over the Rogue river, Gold 
Beach, Oreg. Mercer-Fraser Co., Eu- 
reka, Calif., has the general contract. 
An unstated tonnage of concrete bars 
will be furnished by unnamed inter. 
ests. Washington State highway com- 
mission has opened bids for four 
bridges over the Twisp and Methow 
rivers, Okanogan county, Triangle 
Construction Co., Spokane, low at 
$37,784. Two other highway  con- 
tracts, approximating $250,000, are 
also pending. 

Two thousand tons of the 3300 tons 
of shapes required for the Seattle 
Ford assembly plant and awarded to 
Bethlehem Steel Corp., will be rolled 
by the local plant of the Pacific Coast 
Steel Corp. and fabricated by Wallace 
Bridge & Structural Steel Co., Seat- 
tle. The remainder will be supplied 
from eastern plants. The local con- 
tract includes angles, beam plates and 
channels. Poole & McGonigle, Port- 
land, who are furnishing 1800 tons of 
shapes for the Meier & Frank depart- 
ment store, Portland, Oreg., have an 
additional contract for approximate- 
ly 250 tons for two additional stories. 
Isaacson Iron Works, Seattle, has the 
contract for 100 tons for ship repairs. 


Pipe Tonnage Is Small 


Yakima, Wash., has awarded to 
American Cast Iron Pipe Co., Bir- 
mingham, Ala., through R. C. Polk, 
Seattle, 500 tons of 12 and 16-inch 
monocast. On the same job McWane 
Pipe Co. booked 100 tons of small 
sizes. Bellingham opens bids this 
week for 600 tons, Seattle will receive 
tenders for 900 tons next week. Two 
projects are pending in British Co- 
lumbia, totaling 1500 tons. 


Sprinklers Take Pipe 


New Orleans—Contract has been 
awarded the Grinnell Co., Providence, 
R. I., for installation of a sprinkler 
system, covering wharves and sheds 
on the New Orleans waterfront, one 
of the largest ever placed and total- 
ing well over $1,000,000. For this 
work, 120,000 sprinklers will be in- 
stalled. Approximately 1,500,000 feet 
of steel pipe from % inch to 8 inches 
in diameter will be used, or about 
2200 tons. 
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Steel, Wrought and Cast Iron Pipe, and Tubing 


Welded Iron, Steel Pipe 


and two discounts of 5 per cent; on gal- 


HOT ROLLED 


vanized by 1% points with two 5 per | ee 38 Sia ccc 54 
Base Price $200 Ton cents. On iron pipe large jobbers obtain re ee. aaa Se eae ithe chee A 57 
Base Discounts on steel pipe, Pittsburgh additional discount of 1 point with 5 and ee et eae Sie - 4655 (6. 46 


and Lorain, O., to jobbers in carloads. 
Indiana Harbor, Ind., and Evanston, IIL. 
2 points less. Chicago del., 2% points 








2% per cent on black and galvanized. 
BOILER TUBES 
Carload Discounts, f.o.b. Pittsburgh 





Subject to 5 per cent supplementary 
discount for carload lots. On less than 
10,000 pounds, base discount reduced 6 


less. Wrought iron pipe, Pittsburgh Lap Welded Steel Charcoal Iron points. On 10,000 pounds to carload, 
base. ye i ee 38 Bae ies oninthccsoniens 8 base discount reduced 4 points and one 
_BUTT WELD ; 214 —2 4... 2s eeeeee 46 BB ao incecacscecee 13 5 per cent allowed. No extra for lengths 
Steel Iron eat eR enna ee 52 21 —2 34 ....eesenees 16 up to and including 24 feet. Sizes 
In Blk. Gal. - Blk Gal 314 —3 34... ceceeee 04 ES OR eten 17 smaller than 1 inch and lighter than 
Us -ssorersnsoess 23 ° "OER eee ee 57 == 814 —B 1h... .ceeeeeee 18 standard gage to be held at mechanical 
‘ tS ga = il BCs icssccasicssie 46 Distpicewsesssbcsvéetvastis 20 tubes list and discount. Intermediate 
1—..........:. 64 52% wocae a >| ae a eee 21 sizes and gages not listed take price of 
an 5 On iots of a carload. "Or more, above next larger outside diameter and heavier 
DAS WELD base discounts subject to preferential gage. 
De eerassccass 57 457% Misetecee ecetntek 23 9 of two 5 per cent discounts on steel S | T L: 
2%—6........ ' 49% £630 and 10 per cent on charcoal iron. Small- camiess iuoing 
TO. sc eeeveeeee ‘ er quantities subject to following modi- i 
Tand 8......29 16 fications from base discounts. Cold drawn; f.0.b. wailll 
‘ ose siencrs 26 11 Lap Welded Steel—Under 10,000 Random lengths over 5 ft. ............ 55% 
BUTT WELD pounds, 6 points under base and one Selected lengths, 1 to 18 ft. ........... 53% 


Extra strong, plain ends 





5 per cent; on 10,000 pounds to carload, 





Ye. rescssrceeeees 55 441% %& % ..+134+48 4 points under base and one 5 per cent; / i 
Yo evseeesseeenee 60 49% % issevshacedodare 7 on 10,000 pounds to carload, 4 points Cast lron ater Pipe 
11% a. - te a = 12 under base and two 5 per cents. Char- Class B Pipe—Per Net Ton 
ee, 2 2... eeeeseees 18 coal Iron—under 10,000 pounds, 2 points Six-inch and over, Bir.....$37.00 to 38.00 
, LAP WELD under base; on 10,000 pounds to carload, Four-inch, Birmingham...... 41.00 to 42.00 
Extra vive plain ends base and one 5 per cent. Four-inch, Chicago 16.20 to 48.20 
Bessenccscssseseees 55 44% Beet chaseceacmate 29 13 STANDARD COMMERCIAL SEAM- Six to 24-inch, Chicago $2.20 to 44.20 
2%4—4........ 59 48% = 2%—-4........ 34 20 LESS BOILER TUBES Six-inch and over, N. Y..... 37.50 to 39.50 
4%—6........ ot 47% 4%—6........ 33 19 COLD DRAWN Four-inch, New York........ 40.50 to 41.50 
T—B8.........05. 54 41% 7and 8...... 31 17 ER er en ee Ee 61 Re ee 46 Stand. fittings, Bir. base.... $100.00 
§—10.. baal 47 34% 9—12......000. 21 8 14%—1%....00...... 53 314 —3 YB......e0000 48 Six to 24-inch, base; over 24-inch 
11—12.......46 33% ; )  Uapierce ee 37 ior ecocausraaienn 51 plus $20; 4-inch, plus $10; 3-inch, 
To large jobbers these discounts on 2—2% eet ste es 32 Gk ee eons 40 plus $20; gas pipe fittings, $5 higher. 
steel pipe increased on black by 1 point 21446 —2 34... 0c. cee ee 40 Class A pipe $4 higher than Class B. 
Warehouse Quotations at Leading Centers, in Cents Per Pound 
STEEL BARS “A egeay pads 3.15¢ NO, 10 BLUE Cincinnati 1.40¢ COLD FIN. STEEL 
Baltimore ...... 3.00¢ OUD sictsiaetes 3.65c 301i ‘i Cleveland ...... 4.000 
Boston. .......... 3.265¢ YOURE: scsi, 2.30c-2.60c — is aye DCU ONG csccsecess 4.25¢ Rounds & Hexagons 
‘ en ESOS TOTL  cecceeeees o.JLOC . 
PPUTTONO: 5,2.000..0 3.15¢ SHAPES Buffalo 3 50c Houston ........ 5.40c atthnmee te 3.30c 
Chattanooge 3.10c wane . hays od alice a i: Los Ang. 5.10¢c pallimore (Cc . 
ss Chi: é ge ) r _— 30S 
HICAZO ........ 2.90c 3altimore 3.00c a mt yrs New York....4.00c-4.10¢ aero 5 UE 3.50¢ 
Cincinnati 3.15¢ Boston [——«“ naa — Phila.*t ....... 4.15¢ buffalo ....... : 3.15¢ 
a 9 30: oneness 36% incinnati 3.45¢ itts ** ) Chattanooga* 3.85c 
Cleveland ...... 2.85¢ pegitee ee 3.25¢c Cleveland 8.10¢ Pitts.** oes 4.00 Cc I 8o 5 
gt) | 3.00c Chattanooga.. 3.20c Detroit ‘(ia 2 35¢ Portland ........ 5.00c Sonera yr 
gga ggamian 3.00¢ Chicago ........ 3.00¢ Houston ........ — ea oS Cleveland . 3.40¢ 
106 Ang. ... 3.40c Cincinnati 3.25¢ Ton Ane 3.95 Seattle ne 5.00c eo” 65 
New Yorkt(d) 3.10¢c Cleveland 2.95¢ i Yy. — —. — St. Louis ...... 4.60c Detroit ..... 3.65¢ 
: land ...... 2.9¢ N. Y. (@)....3.00¢-3.40¢ c+ Pp. 9 Ios Ang. (a) 4.50c 
Philadelphia.. 2.60c Detroit 3.10¢ St. Paul -...< 4.23¢c 2 “ 
E ¥ pS an doh A a a . Portiand ....:. 4.00c T7) . New York ..... 3.40¢c 
Pittsburgh .... 2.19C Houston ........ 3.25¢ Phila.*+ 3 05 Tulsa ......... 4.60c-4.75¢ hi me 
Portland ....... 2 15¢ a hae ‘dhe Brag peachees oo , Philadelphia 3.40¢ 
San Frans. 2.40 New York(d) 3.10c on Fran. ... 2.65 Es eneiel Puntiana’ ¢ 2) sie 
We ‘Tan. . 0.00C ortiand é 4 
Seattle .......... 3.15¢ Philadelphia.. 2.50 Seattle .......... 4.00¢ 3altimore S500 gon Weenie) 420e 
St eo glen Sic —s- Pittsburgh... 2.85¢ = St. Louis .... 3.45¢ Boston .....4.015¢-5.00¢ Seattle (a) 4.75¢ 
Ot. Tian seseeeee 9.UUC Portland ........ 3.15c St. Pau] ........ 3.40c BUT vivcscsanis 3.50'¢ St. Paul (a) 3 85¢ 
BI weccesnriven — San Fran. .... <.40€ J iy |<, aR eee 3.95¢ Chattanooga.. 3.30¢ St. Louis 3.60¢ 
TRON BARS Seattle .......... 3.15¢ Chicago ........ 3.10¢c Tulsa .......... 4.75¢ 
Baltimore 3.25¢ St. Louis ...... 3.25¢ NO. 24 BLACK Cincinnati .... 3.35¢ Flats and squ: ures 52c 
‘ ries SS oc ee 3.10¢ Cleveland ..... 3.10¢ aries ‘ ] 
Boston. .......... 3.265¢c Tulsa 3.75 D 8/16; extra, except Tulsa, 
Buffalo ........ 3.15¢c sol i FOC Balt.*f .......... 3.50¢ ys Pima 8.30 where 5.14c is quoted. 
Chattanooga.. 3.10¢ PLATES nae enennenes pete stouaton wii * eke (a) Rounds, hex. only. 
Chicago ........ 3.00c suffalo ........ -20C Spal ay eas oo 
sapree 4 i > ti ‘hj 1206: AMP. i. 4.30c 
Cincinnati 3.15¢ saltimore 3.00¢c Chicago 3.80¢ x eas . 
Detroit .......... 3.00c BSORCOD  enscsscece 3.365¢c Cincinnati 3.90¢ New York (d) $.40¢ COLD ROL. Siar 
New Yorkt(d) 3.10¢ 3uffalo ...... me 3.25¢ Cley.** ........ 3.75¢ Philadelphia 2.90 
Philadelphia.. 2 60c Chattanooga... 3.20c Detroit. ......;... 3.75¢ Pittsburgh sees 3.10¢ Boston 0.100 
- tone 2.15¢ Chicago ........ 3.00¢ Los Ang. .... 4.70¢ ggg ven oe 3.50 in., 500 Ib. 
Tulsa. .............. 3.65¢ Cincinnati .... 3.25¢ New York..3.50c-3.65¢ nag em lots. ........ 5.30¢ 
Cleveland, %4- ig4st 1 bs Sires 3.60c eae oes “Lo Buffalo .......... 5.65¢ 
REINFORC. BARS in. and te csrecces 3.40c St. Paul sseenees 3.75¢ Chicago 
Baltimore....2.50¢-3.31¢ thicker. ...... 2.95¢ Portland ........ 4.50c Tulsa ......... 3.85¢ (soft) (b)..  6.15¢ 
i 3.265¢c Clev., 3/16-in. 3.20c San Fran. 4.15¢ HOOPS Cincinnati 6.10¢c 
alo: .......0. 2.95¢ fae) | 3.10¢c Seattle ....... 4.50¢ ‘ Clee. (0) * i: 5.95¢ 
Chattanooga.. 3.10¢c Det., 3/16-in. 3.10¢c St. Louis ...... 4.05¢ Baltimore . 3.50¢ a) 5.40c 
Cincinnati .... 3.15¢ Houston ........ 3.00c St. Paul ....... 3.545¢e Boston ........ 5.50c-6.00c Pre. (¢)....... 4.85¢c 
Cleveland ..2.25c-2.44¢ Los Angeles.. 3.40¢c MRE chav ctensents 4.10c ile ar 3.90¢ New York ..... 5.05¢ 
Detroit .......... 3.00c New York(d) 3.30¢c Chicago 3.65¢c (b) Net base straight- 
Houston ........ 3.00c Philadelphia.. 2.50¢ NO. 24 GAL. SHEETS Cincinnati 3.90¢ ening, cutting, boxing 
Los Ang. cl 2.40c Phila. floor... 5.10c Cleveland ...... 3.65¢ 1 ton or more. 
Los Ang. I!cl.. 2.70c Pittsburgh .... 2.85¢ SEEN “ccnereics 4.00c Det. No. 14 (c) Plus mill, size and 
New York..2.65c-3.10c Portland ........ 3.15¢ BOSCO: ....<.::: 5.45¢ & lighter .. 3.80c quantity extras. 
lt ee 2.40c-3.00¢e San Fran. . 2.40¢ Buffalo ...4.40¢-4.60¢ New York .... 3.75¢ (d)Minus quant. diff. 
Pittsburgh .... 2.75¢ Seattle .....00... 3.15¢ Chicago Philadelphia. 3.15c tDomestic bars. 
San Fran. cl. 230¢ . St. Louis ...... 3.25¢c (local del.) 4.35¢ Pittsburgh 4.10¢c *Plus quantity extras. 
San Fran. Icl. 2.50¢ St. Pal: ..:..... 3.10¢ Chicago Seattle .......... 5.15¢ **TLess than 25 sheets. 
Seattle .......... 3.15¢ YE AOE is cxsdsvedendan 2.75C (outside) 4.35c-4.60c St. Paul 3.75¢ *450 or more bundles. 
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NIROSTA 
METAL 


A MESSAGE TO ALL USERS OF 


_CHROME-NICKEL ALLOY TUBES 


BEAVER FALLS 


>" to the severe operating conditions for which alloy tubes are 
purchased, the knowledge and experience of the tube manufac- 
turer are as important to every buyer as the selection of the metal itself. 


The manufacturer’s knowledge and experience must be along two lines; 
first, technical and metallurgical, in order that the characteristics and 
limitations of the material may be accurately known;—and second, in 
actual tube production, in order that sound, quality tubing,—the manu- 
facture of which differs greatly from ordinary steel tubing—may be 
supplied. 


The Babcock & Wilcox Tube Company are pioneers in the commercial 
production of heat and corrosion resisting tubing, having produced 
the first of such alloy tubing in 1923. As a result of years spent in ex- 
perimentation, and in actual tube production, The Babcock & Wilcox 
Tube Company has assembled a wealth of exclusive technical and met- 
allurgical data—and has perfected alloy tube production methods to 
their present high standard of efficiency. 


The B. & W. NIROSTA KA2 tube of today is offered to industry not 
only because of the superiority of the metal and the patented method 
of heat treatment, but because the manufacture of the tubes is entirely 
beyond the experimental stage, as the satisfactory service of thousands 


of these tubes in use today will testify. 


THE 


TUBE COMPANY 


BABCOCK & WILCOX 


PENNSYLVANIA 
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Mill Products New Business Is Light While 
Base soe cous per aoe —* eta Ss Most Prices Are Nominal— 
mill, except otherwise specified. Cop- Copper Market Is Uncertain 


per and brass product prices based 
on 10.00c, Conn., for copper 





Sheets 
fellow brass (high) ..., 17.25 New York—New business in non- @ k B p d S d 
aaerr, hot rolled = seenees 19.8746 ferrous metals has been exception- OKe Dy-Fro ucts otea yy; 
Ss sheets (cut %c 8 50 ally light this past week with the p d ti H ld D 
Zinc sheet (100-lb. base) 9.50 result that prices have become large- roauction e own 
Tubes and Pipes ly nominal. Outstanding in the New York—Distillate prices are 
Seamless yellow brass present situation is the uncertainty steadier, with demand unchanged. 
FRUIT): ssoserscseeonns 22.1214 of the copper market. Production is low, in accordance 
Seamless copper .. 22.37% Copper wire prices are based on with current demand. Stocks are not 
Rods copper at 10.25¢c, Connecticut, while accumulating, benzol and xylol being 
Yellow brass (high, full ete other brass and copper mill products in short supply. Some benzol con- 
eet Sean eed 16.50 remain on the basis of 10.00c. The tinues to move at 19.00c. The chemi- 
Anodes prolongation of this difference adds cal trade is taking a fair volume, but . 
Copper, untrimmed . 17.37% to. the perplexity of market oer 
2 ests. Specifications on brass_ mill 








Wire products have shown a little improve- 


Yellow brass (high) 17.75 ment. 
Old Metals Copper—Anxiety of custom smelt- Coke By-Products 














Dealers’ buying prices, cents Ib. ers caused the market to drop to Per Gallon, Producers’ Plants, Tank 
10.00ce, Connecticut, about a week Lots 
Heavy Red Brass ; Spot 
1 Yor! 875 to 7.00 ago. Only a small tonnage was of- ad 
New ork ' . 2 f9 tO f. z ‘ : 3 . Pure benzol ............. jodsuanaocnes’ SOE Sn eee 
oa ies oF sae fered at that figure anc Oost sellers 4 
Chicago ..... 6.25 to 6.75 measehy at figure and most selle 90 per cent benzol .............. 0.19 to 0.20 
Cleveland . 7.50to 7.75 refused to meet it. The result was Toluol ................. 0.27 
St. Louis - 6.25 to 6.50 that a little buying caused some busi- Solvent naphtha .................. 0.25 
Heavy Yellow Brass ness to be done at 10.25c, but sub- Commercial xylol ............0 0.25 
New York 4.50 to 4.75 sequently a limited tonnage remained Per Pound at Producers’ Plants in 
Heavy Copper and Wire available at 10.00c. In the past few waite 250-Pound Drums 
de ining ted oon days very little business has been pe erccccceccccvoscoccosoccscoocoscococes hapentcg 0.17 
STO (.20 i.0 : . . 
Chicago 7.50to 8.00 done at either figure. Refined and NY er Pound at Producers’ Plants 
Cleveland 7.50 to 7.75 blister stocks were cut over 8100 Naphthalene flakes .............. 3.75 to 4.76 
: ce as i: : : Naphthalene balls .............. 4.75 to 6.75 
St. Louis : 6.50 to 7.00 . tae > ; , 
tons last month. Refined shipments aap atts 
Red Brass Borings , ; : Per 100 Pounds Atlantic Seaboard 
a , showed little change from those of Sulpt f ; z 9 
New York ss RF. BE'ty 6.60 : : : anye Sulphate of ammonia ........ $1.85 to $1.90 
. ss “ January, -but production increased 
Yellow Brass Tubing " from the low point of the past few eT ROTI 
Cleveland . . 4.50to 4.75 months. 
Light Copper ae ie ; ' ; 
New York coe SB tO: 7.26 Zinc—Prime western prices re- industrial buying is slow. Phenol 
Chicago 6.25 to 6.50 main steady despite quiet demand. and naphthalene are unchanged at 
St. Louis aad 2 Smelters are reluctant to cut the steady prices. Domestic buying of 
st. Louk cites mo) arka Pasa , Tha oO arka ac & F P 
Licht Brass market further. The ore market has sulphate of ammonia constitutes the 
a6 aii been a little firmer with output re- bulk of activity 
Boston 3.50 to 3.75 duced ms 
Chicago 3.75 to 4.25 . 
Cleveland 3.25 to 3.50 Tin—The market has been _ re- 
St. Louis 3.5( 3.75 Re 
t. Louis on Oto Ss markably steady around 27.00c¢, as Quicksilv r | Q it 
- Tort —_— 68 t's new business has been almost en- er ts uite 
NCW ork iv to VU _ > lankine So oat 7 or , , P P P . 
faveiasia 125to 1.50 tirely lacking. It is said that group New York—Quicksilver is quiet at 
St. Louis 2.00 support in London keeps the price $100 to $101, 
Aluminum up. Shipments from the Straits so 
Clippings, soft, Cleveland 12.00 to 13.00 far this month have been extreme- 
pening, pace. papas Pan Eat ly light but stocks in England con- " 
sorings, Clevelani 9.00 to 5.20 i i T B C | S | 
add sine Chadeiand = 00 to 5.50 tinue to pile up. oO Duy \ana uppiies 
Mixed cast, Boston 1.00 to 4.50 Lead—New business continues Washington—General purchasing 
Mixed cast, St. Louis $.50 ree : » =e s 
limited to a few small lots for prompt officer, Panama Canal, takes bids 
Secondary Metals shipments. Prices are unchanged. March 27 on 5000 feet of sash chain, 
Remelt aluminum No. 12.. 11.00 to 11.50 Aluminum — Buying recently 10,000 pounds steel screw spikes, 
Brass ingots, 85-5-5-5 9.75 to 10.00 showed a little improvement and was 9000 cap screws, 297 gross brass ma- 
said to be on account of a variety chine screws and 1000 pounds cop 
of products. Prices are unchanged. per tracks. 
Prices of the Week, Cents a Pound 
Copper Straits Tin Lead Alum- 
Electro Lake de- Casting New York Lead East Zine inum Spot Ingot 
delivered livered refinery Spot Futures N. Y St. L St. L. 98-99% Antimony Nickel 
ORD BD: oo cccacesecanecweadsasys 10.00 10.37% 9.75 27.15 27.50 4.50 4.25 102% 22.90 7.25 35.00 
MMRMNSER ES: Goo vuctonspuaiscanes Soca 10.25 10.37% 9.87% 27.12% 27.45 4.50 4.25 4.00 22.90 7.25 35.00 
MMANEEE, SB ccccapeuscascdeussansnes 10.12% 10.37% 9.87% 27.05 27.40 4.50 4.25 4.00 22.90 7.25 35.00 
SPANSE 0M icodasesesnesechacesdas - 10.12% 10.37% 9.87% 26.90 27.25 4.50 4.25 1.00 22.90 7.25 35.00 
MRSED: DAR. 4 ivecacavascneasnssas ; 10.12% 10.37 & 10.00 27.10 27.45 4.50 4.25 £.00 22.90 7.25 35.00 
ad he Ee eee : 10.12% 10.37% 10.00 27.45 27.75 150 4.25 1.00 22.90 7.2 25.00 
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Europe 


London—(By Cable)—Brit- 
ish and Continental markets 
continue depressed, and prices 
are weak. In England railroad 
material and pipe are the most 
active features. Birmingham 
merchants are buying Contin- 


ental steel, anticipating an 
eventual tariff. Continental 


and Indian pig iron competi- 
tion is keen. 

The West Indies are buying 
galvanized sheets; the Con- 
tinent and South America, tin 
plate; and Canada, steel. Im- 
provement in the Indian poli- 
tical situation gives sheetmak- 
ers a more hopeful outlook. 
Poland and Czecho-Slovakia 
are obtaining orders for va- 
rious steel products from the 
Russian soviet. 

Production of pig iron in Brit- 
ain in February totaled 320,- 
200 tons, compared with 337,- 
200 tons in January, and 607,- 


British Merchants Buying Con- 
tinental Steel, Anticipating Tar- 
iff—Production Increases 


000 tons in February, 1930. 
The daily average in February 
was 11,435 tons; in January 
10,877 tons. Stacks in opera- 
tion Feb. 28 numbered 81, two 


less than Jan. 31. February 
output of steel ingots and 


castings amounted to 486,400 
tons, against 402,200 tons in 
January, and 776,400 tons in 
February last year. Daily av- 
erage in February was 17,371 
tons, an increase of 33 per 
cent over January. 

British iron and steel im- 
ports in February were 177,- 
056 tons, compared with 221,- 
773 tons in January. Exports 
totaled 143,525 tons against 
167,373 tons in January. 


French Coke Output Gains 


Paris—Output of coke at French 
collieries in 1930 was 5,054,812 
metric tons, against 4,769,228 tons 


Current lron and Steel Prices of Europe 


British 
Dollars at Rates of o 7, 
Exchange, March 16 5'% pone. 


French 


Metric Tons 
Channel Ports 


Export Prices f.o.b. Ship at Port of Dispatch—By Cable 
d 


Belgium and German 
Luxemburg 
Metric Tons 


Metric Tons 
Channel Ports J 


Rotterdam or 
North Sea Port 


PIG IRON £s Za a es. 4 Esd 
Foundry No. 3**..... $14.22 2 18 6* $11. 6¢ 2 0 $11.66 20 i295 2100 
Basic-bessemer..... 14.58 3 O OF 11.54 2 ¢ 11.54 a oe 13.37 2718:0 
Hematite, Phos. .02-.05 16.77 3 90 ; : 17.01 10 ¢ 

SEMIFINISHED 

STEEL 
NE as oS Row oo 4 sks $26.73 5 10 0 $15.92 ea $15.92 6 $16.04 a oe 
WITS HOOS, 200 s0<- ... 41.31 8100 29.14 6 00 29.14 6 V0 29. 1¢ 6 00 

FINISHED STEEL 
Standard rails........ $40.10 § 50 $31.59 6100 $31.59 6100 $31.59 6100 
Merchant bars........ 1.68 7150 83c 3 15 6 83. 3 15 6 86c 3180 
Structural shapes. . 1.68¢ 7 15 0 75c 3 86 75¢ 5 8 77¢c 3100 
|. Pee cats 1.79c¢ 8 50 Joc 4 7 & 96« 476 .99c 4100 
Sheets, black, 24 gage 1.90c 8 15 0 1.80c 8 40 1. 80¢ 8 40 1.93c 8 150 
Sheets, gal., 24 ga. corr. 2.7lc 12 10 0 2.230 10 2 2.23¢ 10 26 2.3lc lU lu O 
Bands and strips.... 2.06¢ 9 100 Joc 4 7 € . 9 4 76 .99c 4100 
Plain wire, base....... 2.06¢ 9100 1.10c 5 UU 1.10 s Qo ign 6 ora 
Galvanized wire, base. . 2.39c 11 00 1.46c 6 12 ¢ 1. 46 6 12 6 1.43c 6100 
Wire nails, base...... 2.39c 11 00 l.ise¢ 5-26 1.13c 5 26 1.16c 5 50 
Tin plate, box 108 Ib... $ 3.77 0 15 6 oe ; La, ee $ 8.75 1160 
Domestic Prices at Works or Furnace—Last Reported 

Frenct Belgian Renten 

Francs Francs Marks 
Fdy. No. 3 Pig Iron** $14.22 2 18 6 $11.37 290(2 $13.11 470 $18.58 78 
Basic pig iron........ 14.58 3 00 12.74 325(1) 12.28 440 20. 36 85.50 
Furnace Coke......... 2.92 0120 6.19 158 5.02 180 5.10 21.40 
ere 26.73 5 10 0 19.21 490 18.00 645 26.31 110.50 
Standard rails........ Lac &- 5.6 1.4lc 785 1.57c¢ 1,210 1.37 127 
Merchant bars........ 1.68¢ 7150 Se 530 .93¢ 715 1.38 128 
IN ib ata oe alert 1.90e 8 15 0 9c §=—5550 -92¢ 70 1.35¢ 125 
ee 1.95¢ 9 O Of 1.37c 760 1.09¢ 835 1.58c 147 
Sheets, black, 24 gage 1.90¢ 8 150 2.33¢ 1,295 2.34c 1,800 1.26c 117 
Sheets, gal. 24 ga., corr. 2.39c 11 00 2.80c 1,555 2.73c 2,100 3.56c 330 
yo EE See 2.06¢ 9100 2.16c 1,200 2.15c 1,650 2.24c 207 
Bands and strips...... 2.06¢ 9100 1.25c 69 1.27c 975 1.60c 148 


*Middlesbrough; tBasic; tdelivered; (1) Basic-bessemer; (2) Longwy. 
Ferromanganese £16 9s Od ($79.95) delivered Atlantic seaboard, duty-paid. 


£0 128 Od ($2.92) f. 0. b. 


3ritish export furnace coke 


German ferromanganese £9 Os Od ($43.74) f o. b.; **Silicon 2.50-3.00. British quotations are for basic 
openhearth steel. French, Belgian, Luxemburg, and German are for basic-bessemer steel. 


in 1929, an increase of 6 per cent. 
Imports of coke in 1930 totaled 4,- 
565,490 metric tons, compared with 
5,444,644 tons in 1929, a decreage 
of 16.2 per cent. Exports of furnace 
coke in 1930 were 330,036 metrie 
tons, against 468,824 tons in 1929. 
In December, 1930, production was 
423,804 tons, imports 337,740 tons 
and exports 30,921 tons. 


British Steel Fails To 
Find Expected Upturn 


Birmingham, Eng.—British iron 
and steel markets are cheerless and 
the end of the second month finds 
traders no better off than when the 
year opened. In a few cases the 
position is slightly worse, but this 
is not the general experience. Mid- 
dlesbrough steelworks have made in- 
creased sales in February although 
the difference in the first two months 
is only slight. 

Further orders have been placed 
for railroad material on the north- 
east coast and prospects are con- 
sidered brighter for bridge work, 
The dearth of shipbuilding specifica- 
tions, however, is a serious matter 
for the steel mills on the northeast 
coast. Practically no new orders are 
being given out for ships in that 
district, although on the Clyde a con- 
tract has been completed this week 
for a vessel of 2000 tons, Steelworks 
in the Black Country around Bir- 
mingham are short of specifications 
and with few exceptions mills are not 
rolling more than about three days a 
week, 

Midland pig iron business is limit- 
ed to small quantities for early de- 
livery. Customers have a grievance 
inasmuch as other districts are able 
to obtain Midland pig iron at much 
lower prices than those prevailing in 
Black Country zones. The Central 
Pig Iron Producers association, how- 
ever, has set up a rigid control over 
delivery prices for the Midland area 
and shows no sign of further conces- 
sions. 

Inquiry for Continental steel is 
quiet in the Midland district. Mer- 
chants are doing little business and 
February has been a poor month, 
Prices are weak, especially for 
French and _ Belgian semifinished 
steel. Germany, having sold her 
quota of billets, is asking somewhat 
stiffer rates but the French and Bel- 
gian price is about £4 7s 6d ($21.25) 
delivered in Birmingham. 

Last week 1000 tons of steel bil- 
lets were unloaded in the Tees. 
Small steel bars from the Continent 
cost about £5 ($24.30) delivered and 
No. 3 Belgian iron bars can be had 
at the same price. But merchants 
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YPICAL OF INDUSTRY’S 


increasing demand for better tools 
is the giant gyro-stabilizer now be- 
ing assembled at the Lester plant of 
the Westinghouse Electric and Manufacturing Company. For it Midvale 
made the largest ring forging ever known. This huge alloy steel pre- 
cession ring measures 153.5” O. D., 134” I. D., and 12” in width. 
Finished machined it weighed 7,950 pounds. 


The casting, the shaping, the machining of this ring was each a 
: @9 t=) t=] 
problem in itself —typical of the steel problems Industry brings to 
Midvale to solve. If you are faced by any such problem, call on The 
k ; 3 I 
Midvale Company at its nearest office — Philadelphia, New York, 
Washington, Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Chicago or San Francisco. 
a) os : 
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TOOL STEEL 


Midvale does not fol- 
low the “tonnage” 
method of tool steel 
production. Midvale 
charges with cold 
metal. Lets the ingots 
cool, to permit inspec- 
tion for faults. Care- 
fully chips out any 
cracks. Reheats ingots 
and reduces to billet 
size. Sand-blasts the 
scale. Again inspects 
and chips when nec- 
essary. Reheats and 
rolls to finished size. 
This is the only method 
by which tool steel of 
Midvale quality can be 
produced. 


MIDVALOY 


Midvaloy HR fits a 
surprising number of 
needs. Its heat-resist- 
ant and corrosion -re- 
sistant qualities make 
it both efficient and 
economical for high 
temperature operating 
conditions. Successful 
installations with Mid- 
valoy H R_ include: 
continuous furnace 
parts, retorts, boxes, 
recuperator tubes, 
stoker grates, tuyeres, 
chains, slicing links, 
sulphide roasting fur- 
nace parts, oil refin- 
ing furnace parts, cast 
pyrometer tubes and 
gas industry equip- 
ment. 














— 
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agree that there are practically no 
buyers. 

The market for steel scrap contin- 
ues weak. Prices are nominal as so 
little business is being transacted. 
Steelworks are booking odd parcels 
but for the most part deliveries are 
suspended indefinitely. Merchants 
have to accept the best prices obtain- 
able and for delivery into South 
Wales they consider this about £2 
6s ($11.17). In the Black Country 
no more than £1 17s 6d ($9.12) 
could be obtained for steel scrap and 
in the case of turnings merchants 
state that it is impossible to define 
any definite price. 

In the Staffordshire finished iron 
trade puddling furnaces and mills 
are working irregularly. Marked bar 
makers are relatively well situated 
but makers of strip and crown iron 
are struggling to keep mills at work 
for about three days a week. The 
pressure of competition is bringing 
down the price gradually in crown 
iron. 


Metal Market Shows Gain 


Overseas orders for galvanized 
sheets continue limited. The few 
orders that are being taken for India 
represent a light tonnage. 

The metal markets have taken a 
firmer tone this week and tin 
values have shared in the uplift. On 
the strength of this some tin plate 
producers are asking a higher price 
and the Welsh market has been stim- 
ulated to a small degree. The 
minimum price is 15s 3d ($3.70) per 
basis box but makers are holding out 
for 15s 9d ($3.82) although their 
idea of prices differs from that of 
consumers, 

Australia has booked some _ sub- 
stantial contracts this week and 
prospects there are more encourag- 
ing. The Continent is fairly quiet 
although some inquiries may mature 
in the next few days. Shipments from 
Swansea last week showed an im- 
provement of some 24,000 boxes, al- 
though stocks in warehouses are ab- 
normally heavy. Output continues at 
just under 50 per cent. Many works 
are on short time and in one instance 
28 days notice has been given the 
workmen in view of scarcity of 
orders on the books. 

John Brown & Co. Ltd., Atlas 
Works, Sheffield, has booked orders 
for 700 tires, 24 pairs of tired wheels 
and axles, and 76 nickel steel axles 
for a tramway system at Montevideo 
and a quantity of springs for the 
Buenos Aires tramways. In addition 
the company is executing a South 
American order for 1250 beater bars, 
for threshing machines. 


1930 Belgian Output Low 


Brussels—Production of steel in- 
gots and castings in Belgium during 
1930 was 3,389,590 metric tons, 
compared with 4,132,410 tons in 


YS 


1929, a decrease of 18 per cent. 
Strangely enough, the output dur- 
ing December, 1930, was the highest 
since May of that year, although 
well below the monthly average of 
1929. 

Production of pig iron in 1930 
totalled 3,393,540 metric tons, com- 
pared with 4,095,940 tons in 1929, 
a decrease of 17.2 per cent. The De- 
cember output was 270,520 metric 
tons, this figure also being higher 
than any month since May. The fol- 
lowing table gives monthly figures 
for 1930, compared with the month- 
ly averages of 1929, the two preced- 
ing years and 1913, in metric tons: 


Steel Fin- 

Mon. Act. Pig ingotsand ished 
ave. Furn. iron castings steel 
1913 eee 207,055 205,550 154,920 
1927 cm 312,620 309,040 255,185 
1928 ae $25,445 327,870 281,125 
1929 58 341,330 344,370 296,370 
1930 
Jan. 58 343,380 340,200 296,220 
Feb. 57 315,320 321,480 271,430 
Mar. 57 341,820 359,150 258.770 
April 56 313,250 312,550 252,150 
May 54 299,510 294,160 240,900 
June 51 265,290 252,680 204,590 
July 49 259,750 263,980 209,060 
Aug. 47 246,740 244,870 206,020 
Sept. 46 250,630 254,280 202,970 
Oct. 43 248,550 252,340 220,810 
Nov. 44 238,780 222,210 193,570 
Dec. 44 270,520 271,690 221,860 

Total 3,393,540 3,389,590 2,778,350 


German Steel Sees No 


Signs of Improvement 


Berlin—The annual report of the 
Vereinigte Stahlwerke, which con- 
cern, as already reported, had to re- 
duce its dividend from 6 to 4 per 
cent, is unsatisfactory. Sales during 
the past financial year decreased by 
only 13.5 per cent, but the net profit 
by about 35 per cent. Owing to stag- 
nation of business, the value of ma- 
terial stocks during the year ad- 
vanced by almost 80,000,000 marks 
to 269,700,000 marks, the stocks of 
coal, ores, and pig iron in particular 
having substantially increased. As a 
result debts have further grown, the 
short-term obligations now being 
237,200,000 marks, or 60,000,000 
marks more than last year’s figure. 

Resulting from the reduction of 
the dividend of the Vereinigte Stahl- 
werke, the Gelsenkirchen Mining 
Co., the Phoenix Mining Co. and 
others also will have to reduce their 
dividends. The Mitteldeutsche Stahl- 
werke, which last year produced 
467,572 metric tons of raw steel, 
against 538,167 tons a year before, 
announced a reduction of dividend 
from 8 to 6 per cent. 

These developments reflect the un- 
satisfactory state of affairs in the 
German heavy industry, which con- 
tinues after a slight revival. Domes- 
tic business is practicalyy stagnant, 
as the expected improvement of sales 
has not yet materialized. Activity at 
most plants is 80 per cent less than 
a year ago, and the stringent finan- 


cial situation of public utility com- 
panies, municipalities, government 
and railroads does not leave much 
chance for improvements soon. It is 
gratifying to state that, contrary to 
daily reports of further dismissals of 
workers and closing down of plants, 
sales of special steels have improved, 
and, in fact, the Deutsche Edelstahl- 
werke was in a position to cancel the 
dismissal of 250 workers. 


Price Difficulties Involved 


In the export section receding 
prices continue to curtail activity, 
Competition from western European 
countries again is keener. It is re- 
ported that merchant bars are offer- 
ed by the Belgians at as low as £3 
18s ($18.87), whereas German 
manufacturers are trying to sell at 
about £4 ($19.40), which, of course, 
results in further restriction of busi- 
ness, The price of structural shapes 
has receded to about £3 13s ($17.- 
67). The anticipated increase of 
foreign orders, in view of the ap- 
proaching season, has not yet mate- 
rialized. In particular the Far East, 
and also the Dutch East Indies and 
China, are small buyers, the same 
being true with regard to South 
America. 

Sales of wire have scarcely im- 
proved and depressed prices do not 
leave much profit to manufacturers; 
£6 15s ($32.70) is asked for galvan- 
ized wire and £9 5s ($44.85) for 
barbed wire. It is stated that ex- 
ports of wire and wire products in 
1930 were about 25 per cent smaller 
than in 1929, 

The production of pig iron further 
declined from 614,844 metric tons in 
December, 1930, to 603,104 tons in 
January. Of 163 blast furnaces, only 
69 now are in blast. 


Middlesbrough Exports Low 


Birmingham, Eng.—It is neces- 
sary to go back to 1926 to find fig- 
ures comparable with those just is- 
sued for exports of iron and steel 
from Middlesbrough in February. 
The improvement in January was 
not maintained, for while pig iron 
shipments in January were 14,222 
tons, February reached only 11,380. 
Of this 3782 tons went abroad and 
7598 coastwise. The best customer 
and the only country taking over 1000 
tons was Italy, which bought 1360 
tons. Norway took 885, Germay 505, 
France 370 and Belgium 350. 

A slight improvement in ship- 
ments to India and Africa took place 
in steel but none went to the Argen- 
tine and only about 60 tons to Aus- 
tralia. Total shipments were 15,478 
tons of which 9845 went to British 
ports at home and 15,633 went 
abroad. The best tonnage was India, 
taking 4529 tons of steel. South 
Africa bought 3578 and Portuguese 
East Africa 2886 tons. Kenya bought 
1101 tons. 
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Making Cents Save Dollars 
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with Springs 
that Eliminate 
Replacement 
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Unfailing service in every day use 
expresses quality. The tying up of costly 
equipment, because of a spring failure, 
means dissatisfied customers and expen- 
sive replacements that wedge into profits. 
Buying from a reliable source—spending 
a few more cents for proved quality— 
will in the end save many dollars for you. 


It will pay you to investigate why most 
manufacturers specify American Quality 
springs. 
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AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY 


208 South La Salle Street, Chicago SUBS!DIARY OF united OSs ATES STEEL CORPORATION And All Principal Cities 
Pacific Coast Distributors: Columbia Steel Company, Russ Building, San Francisco Export Distributors: United States Stee! Products Company, New York 
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Machinery 


ARCH continues to drag as far as machine tool business is 


concerned, with a few 


exceptions. 


Detroit is one fairly 


bright spot, with some business actually being placed and 


with real future prospects. 


One well-known builder of automatic 


machinery, located in New England, has increased operating sched- 
ules from three to four days per week—mainly on account of orders 


received from the automotive industry. 


This condition also is re- 


flected in somewhat improved conditions among manufacturers of 


production grinding machines. 


Orders continue to be placed by 


Russian interests in volume well worthy of attention. 


New York—Machine tool buying 
and inquiry continue to reflect spotty 
demand. While many dealers and 
builders report volume holding to 
the February rate, some note a de- 
crease both in orders and inquiry. 
On the whole, however, inquiry is 
fairly active, although buyers of 
equipment are slow to release funds 


for expansion. Most orders are for 
replacement. 

Universal Winding Co., Provi- 
dence, R. I., is reported to have 


placed about 10 machines, including 
several types of lathes. Bids are in 
on two railroad lists, but neither has 
been closed. One may be subject to 


delay. The navy department con- 
tinues to take bids for shop require- 
ments at yards throughout the 


country. Operating schedules of ball 
bearing plants continue to be erratic. 

Worcester, Mass.—March is prov- 
ing to be a disappointing month in 
the machinery market. The same 
lethargy which stifled production in 
January and February persists and 
apparently many machine tool men 
are resigned to an entire first quar- 
ter marked by about the same un- 
satisfactory level set by its first two 


months. 

Lathes and drills are showing few 
signs of activity. rrinders, on the 
other hand, having the benefit of for- 


eign demand, are maintaining the pro- 
duction rate of the first two months 
with indications of additional im- 
provement. From a domestic point of 
view, however, not much has been 
gained. 

The industry as a whole is mark- 
ing time, with indications of increas- 
ing inquiry but few orders actually 


closed. Some builders estimate that 
four to five months more will pass 
before domestic buying will have 


accelerated the market to any extent. 
Some navy department inquiry, 
now several weeks old, has yet to be 
closed and New England builders are 
not profiting materially in that direc- 
tion. 
Pittsburgh- 
ket is slightly 


-The 


less 


machinery mar- 
active, inquiry 


100 


having declined from the improved 
level of recent weeks, while awards 
generally fail to show improvement. 
Both orders and inquiry are confined 
to small scattered lots and incoming 
business shows little change over 
that of a month ago. A fair volume 


of pending work remains on the 
books. 

Cleveland—Proximity to Detroit, 
where automobile production is on 


the upgrade and where it is predicted 
that April will be a 400,000-car month, 
is having much to do with the opti- 
mism maintained by Cleveland ma- 
chine tool men in the face of other- 
wise discouraging conditions. All is 
not rumor as far as this Detroit sit- 
uation is concerned—machine tools 
in small but encouraging lots are be- 
ing sold to the automotive industry 
and there appears to be a real future 
in that direction. 

In other respects, March is proving 
a bitter disappointment, at least it is 
to any who expected general recovery 
in machinery buying this early in the 
spring. Even small tools are not be- 
ing sold without great effort which 
eats into the profits unless such ef- 
fort be charged in part to promotion 
of future business, as it properly 
should be. The only items which are 


selling themselves are repair parts, 
the depression having given a new 
lease of life hundreds of old mach- 
ine tools. 

Whatever the state of affairs in 


Russia may be, it is certain that ma- 
chine tool orders placed by Russian 
interests will continue to be of ut- 
most importance to builders of pro- 
duction machinery in the Cleveland 
district. These orders have been ma- 
jor factors in preventing complete 
shutdowns during the lowest ebbs of 
the domestic market, and many work- 
men thereby have earned their living 
through these trying periods of re- 
cent date. Russian orders still are 
being received with keen satisfaction. 

The employment situation general- 
ly remains unchanged as far as num- 


bers employed are concerned, al- 


though several companies report long- 
er working days and even more days 
of work per week for workmen al. 
ready on their payrolls. 


Chicago—With March more than 
half gone, machine tool builders in 


this district have virtually given up 
hope of a spring upturn in buying, 
Several houses report orders below 
February, and the volume far below 
the hopes for March. Chicago, Great 
Western and Burlington railroads 
each have lists against which buying 
is expected momentarily, but these 
orders have been much delayed. Santa 
Fe is asking bids on a pipe machine 
and two cut-off machines. Other west- 
ern railroad inquiry is negligible. A 
local steelworks is expected to place 
some orders soon. A few light produe- 
tion tool orders have been closed. More 
activity is in sight in the Milwaukee 
district, as several of the road ma- 
chinery and excavating equipment 
makers have programs in contempla- 
tion. 


Bureau of Census Report 
Covers Electric Hoists 


Monthly statistics on new orders 
and shipments of electric hoists now 
are being compiled by the bureau of 
the census, Washington. These sta- 
tistics, which are based on data re- 
ported by 13 leading manufacturers, 
are presented in tabular form with 
comparative figures back to the be- 
ginning of 1925, and also in graphi- 
cal form with charts of the past two 
years for comparison, 

According to the first of these re- 
ports, just issued, new orders for 
January, 1931, amounted to 400 
with a value of $155,972. Shipments 
to the value of $134,472 were re- 
ported during that month, Figures 
for December, 1930, were: 231 
orders with value of $126,592, value 
of shipments, $106,459. 


Navy Will Take Bids 
on Steel Products 


Washington 3ureau of supplies 
and accounts, navy department, takes 
bids on the following materials, for 


various yards on the dates named: 
Brooklyn, 10,000 pounds seamless 
drawn brass pipe, March 24; New- 


port, 51 steel forgings, schedule 
5323, March 24;San Diego, one hard- 
ening furnace and equipment, March 


31; Norfolk, 67,100 pounds, plate 
steel; 14,200 pounds, manganese 


bronze; and 2050 pounds, bar brass, 
March 31; Boston, 4330 pounds, steel 
propeller shafts, March 31; Mare 
Island, 6600 feet, seamless steel tub- 
ing, March 31. 
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Construction Enterprise 
CONCISE, TIMELY BUSINESS BUILDING OPPORTUNITIES IN FIELD OF INDUSTRY 








New England 


WATERBURY, CONN.—Bristol Co., 
manufacturer of recording instruments, 
proposes a plant extension to cost $45,- 
000 with equipment. 

WATERVILLE, CONN.—Biake & 
Johnson Co., manufacturer of screw 
machine products, has let contracts for 
a plant addition. Estimated cost, $20,- 
000. 

30STON—Somerville Iron Foundry 
Co., 88 Washington street, Somerville, 
Mass., advises through M. D. Bingham, 
president, that the company does not 
contemplate any building, recently not- 


ed as planned for erection here. (Not- 
ed March 12.) 
EAST LONG MEADOW, MASS. 


Central Massachusetts Electric Co., 406 
Main street, Palmer, Mass., will build 
a substation here, to cost $50,000 with 
equipment. Plans are private. 


FITCHBURG, MASS. — Automatic 
Heating Co. has been incorporated by 
Carlton B. Lancey, Lunenberg, Mass., 
and Ivan M. Damon, Ashby, Mass., 
to make heating appliances. 

LOWELL, MASS.—City has private 
plans for the erection of an addition to 
a municipal pumping station on West 
Sixth street. Cost is estimated at $40,- 
000. 

QUINCY, MASS.—Quincy Pump Co., 
24 Bell street, has started the manu- 
facture of engines and machines. 

TOWNSEND, MASS. Browning- 
Drake Radio Corp. has been incor- 
porated with $10,000 capital by Wil- 
liam T. Miller, Newton, Mass., and 


Thomas R. Whitney, Waltham, Mass., 
to manufacture radios. 

NEWPORT, R. I.- 
plies and accounts, navy department, 
Washington, will receive bids March 
24 on schedule 5345 for one electric 
butt welder, for delivery to the naval 
torpedo station here. 

NEWPORT, R. I.—Bureau of yards 
and docks, navy department, Washing- 
ton, advises that bids will be called 
April 1 for construction of an assem- 
bly shop extension at the naval tor- 
pedo station, recently noted as planned 
for erection here. Two small cranes 
are included. (Noted March 12.) 


New York 


BROOKLYN — Signal supply officer, 
New York general depot, army base, 
will receive bids March 31 for 18 mo- 
tor-generator sets on army specifica- 
tion 285-E. 

BUFFALO—University of Buffalo has 
filed plans for a power plant to be 
erected at an approximate cost of $200,- 


-Bureau of sup- 


O00. 


BUFFALO—Lake Erie Engineering 
Corp., 268 Perry street, manufacturer 
of boilers, machinery and castings, is 
moving to make way for a terminal 
development. Plans are being drawn 
for a new plant to be erected in the 
Tonawanda district and contract is to 
be awarded this month. Occupancy is 
planned for August 1. Estimated cost, 
$300,000. 


NEW YORK-—-Fire Stop Can Co. has 
been incorporated with $100,000 capital 


by C. Firestone, 220 Broadway, to deal 
in cans. 

NEW YORK—Aluminum Roofing & 
Sheet Metal Works has been incorpor- 
ated with 100 common shares by P. D. 
Greiff, 291 Broadway. 

NEW YORK—Miller Wheel Corp. has 
been incorporated with 200 common 
shares by Newgass, Nayfack & Wald- 
heim, 350 Madison avenue, to make 
metal wheels. 

NEW YORK—Mueller Valve & Tap 
Corp. has been incorporated with $10,- 
000 capital by W. B. Davis, 233 Broad- 
way, to deal in steam specialties. 

NEW YORK- 
ing Co. has been incorporated with $25,- 
000 capital by Shorr, Brodsky & King, 
799 Broadway, to deal in tools. 

NEW YORK—J. J. Dietz, commis- 
sioner of the department of water, gas 
and electricity, has preliminary plans 
for a pumping station to be built at a 
cost of about $500,000. 

NEW YORK—Lewyt Metal Products 
Co., 120 East Thirteenth street, organ- 
ized as a division of Novelty Wire & 
Metal Works, will specialize in the man- 
ufacture of stamped, formed, welded 
and fabricated sheet steel products. 


xramercy Brass Turn- 


New Jersey 


BRUNSWICK — Metallo Gasket Co., 
16 Bethany street, has let contract to 
Milltown Realty & Construction Co., 
Main street, Milltown, N. J., for a 2- 
story plant addition. Cost is estimated 
at $40,000. 

LONG BRANCH—W. E. 


> 


Herbert, 376 


Large Window Space in New Machine Shop 








ca 4: light and ventilation 
were provided in the recently 
completed machine shop of Shaffer 
Specialty Co., Tulsa, Okla., manu- 
facturer of oil field supplies. The 
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plant building is 60 x 260 feet and 
with actual floor space of approxi- 


mately 13,000 square feet, there 
is a total window expanse of about 
6000 square feet. The machine shop 


assembly, 26 x 140 feet, is flanked 
on both sides by a continuous win- 
dow area. All window sash are of 
steel and were manufactured by De- 
troit Steel Products Co., Detroit. 
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Walburton place, manufacturer of 
sheet metal products, plans to build a 
1-story plant addition. Estimated cost, 
$18,000. 


NEWARK—Meyer-Lewis Corp., 244 
South street, advises through A. Lewis 
that the company has an assembly and 
shipping plant here for metal special- 
ties and metal art goods. Company is 
in the market for unfinished and fin- 
ished gray iron castings and for 
stamped metals. (Noted March 12.) 


Pennsylvania 


CORRY—Standard Automatic Prod- 
ucts Co., L. T. McElroy general man- 
ager, 611 West Main street, proposes to 
build a 1-story plant, work to start 
about June 1. Cost is estimated at $40,- 
000. 


ERIE—Erie Foundry Co., manufac- 
turer of forge shop equipment and 
sheet mill machinery, advises through 
D. A. Currie, vice president and gen- 
eral manager, that construction work 
on an addition will not proceed imme- 
diately, plans being prepared for fu- 
ture use. Plans call for a considera- 
ble extension to the company’s machine 
shops, and when extension is erected, a 
few large machine tools will be pur- 
chased. (Noted March 12.) 


MILLERSBURG—uMiller Single Trig- 
ger Co. has been incorporated with 
$5000 capital by J. S. Blankenhorn, box 
454, Harrisburg, Pa., to manufacture 
and sell fire arms and appliances. 


PHILADELPHIA — Walls Owen & 
Stambach Co., Eleventh and Ridge av- 
enues, has awarded contract to A. H. 
Spenard, 822 Wood street, for plant 
alterations, estimated to cost $3400. 


PHILADELPHIA—Snyder Inc. has 
been incorporated with $25,000 capital 
by Benjamin L. Snyder, 5641 Woodcrest 
avenue, to manufacture and deal in 
electrical and mechanical appliances. 


PHILADELPHIA — Machinery Prod- 
ucts Corp. has been incorporated with 
1000 no par shares by S. M. Curran, 
1120 Vine street, to manufacture and 
sell machinery, mechanical devices and 
equipment. 


PHILADELPHIA —G. W. West 
Foundry & Machine Co. has been in- 
corporated with 100 no par shares by 
David H. H. Felix, 1416 South Penn 
square, to manufacture articles of iron 
and to conduct a foundry business. 


PHILADELPHIA — Bureau of sup- 
plies and accounts, navy department, 
Washington, will receive bids March 
24 on schedule 5331 for one horizontal 
boring, drilling and milling machine, 
for delivery to the navy yard here. 


PHILADELPHIA—Ajax Metal Co., 
46 Richmond street, has let contract to 
Cramp & Co., Penrose and Gallows 
streets, for a plant addition to be built 
at Frankford avenue, Canal and Laurel 
streets. Plans are by M. Ward Easby 
Inc., Schaff building. Cost is estimated 
at $150,000. 


PHILADELPHIA—Autogiro Special- 
ties Co., with offices at 900 Victory 
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building, 1011 Chestnut street, has been 
organized to manufacture and sell Au- 
togiro accessories under license of Pit- 
cairn-Cierva Autogiro Co. of America. 
Joseph S. Pecker is chief engineer and 
Harold F. Pitcairn is president. 


PHILADELPHIA—Philadelphia Rap- 
id Transit Co., Mitten building, advises 
through C. J. Kelley, assistant comp- 
troller, that alterations to the company’s 
car shops will include a crane runway 
extension for the installation of two 
and three-ton cranes. (Noted March 
5.) 

PITTSBURGH—National Lead & Oil 
Co., 1876 River avenue, plans to rebuild 
a portion of its plant recently damaged 
by fire. Loss was estimated at $40,- 
000. 


PITTSBURGH — Superior Railway 
Products Corp. has been incorporated 
with $50,000 capital by Clara L. Died- 
erich, 424 Stratton lane, to manufac- 
ture and deal in blowers, machinery 
and other metal products. 


PITTSBURGH — National Type 
Foundry has been incorporated with 
$25,000 capital by Ralph Meyer, 705 
Center avenue, Avalon, Pa., to manu- 
facture type and other printers’ prod- 
ucts. 

PITTSBURGH — Mayer Body Corp., 
W. G. Mayer president, 6459 Franks- 
town avenue, will award contract for 
two plant additions, to be erected from 
plans by Lake & Davidson, Negley 
building. First unit is to be 1-story, 
30 x 100 feet and second is to be 2- 
story, 50 x 100 feet. 


SPRINGDALE—Springdale Foundry 
Co. has been incorporated with $50,000 
capital by George Chismark, West Sev- 
enth avenue and Mill street, Tarentum, 
Pa., to manufacture and sell iron, steel, 
brass and other metal castings. 


WELLSBORO—Chamber of com- 
merce advises through Robert L. Lyon, 
executive secretary, that plant which 
recently was noted as subject of nego- 
tiations would require a steam ham- 
mer, lathe, shearing equipment, etc., 
and occupy a space about 90 x 100 feet. 
Secretary also is in correspondence with 
another interest, considering erection 
of a small foundry here. (Noted March 
12.) 

WHEATLAND—Wheatland Tube Co. 
has been incorporated with $500,000 
capital by Edward F. Maneely, 2017 
North Broad street, Philadelphia, to 
manufacture and deal in tubes, pipes 
and other iron and steel products. 


Ohio 


COLUMBUS Ohio Road Improve- 


ment Co. will act as sales agent for 


interests said to have acquired a 75-acre 
site near here for a_ stone-crushing 
plant. Company is expected to have 
operations under way next summer, 


CLEVELAND—Composite Tube Co. 


has been incorporated with 250 no par 


shares by Emil M. Linderme Jr., presi- 
dent of the Linderme Tube Co., 1291 
East Fifty-third street. New company 


will manufacture nonferrous metal al. 
loy tubing. 


LAKEWOOD — City council has 
awarded contract to Super-Built Con- 
struction Co., Union building, Cleve. 
land, for a municipal incinerator plant 
at Berea and Fischer roads. Struc. 
ture will cost approximately $50,000 
and equipment $25,000. 


PORTSMOUTH—Norfolk & Western 
railroad, W. P. Wiltsee architect, First 
National Bank building, will build a 
boiler house at Sixteenth and Chilli- 
cothe streets, at a cost of about $20,- 
000. 


SANDUSKY—Sandusky Metal Prod. 
ucts Inc. has been incorporated with 
200 no par shares by David Perris, 1218 
Standard Bank building, Cleveland, 





YOUNGSTOWN — Mahoning Valley 
Heating Co. advises that a plant has 
been leased at 1224 Market street, to 
be equipped principally with machin- 
ery already secured. W. L. Coppen- 
barger is president. 


Indiana 


INDIANAPOLIS—Aviation Corp., op- 
erator of Embry-Riddle Air Lines, now 
located at Mars Hill airport, is reported 
to be investigating sites at the muni- 
cipal airport for a hangar and shops 
building, and to be considering erec- 
tion of the unit on a new site. 


SOUTH BEND-—Sibley Machine Co., 
manufacturer of upright drilling ma- 
chines, advises through B. J. Voll, gen- 
eral manager, that the company will 
not purchase any equipment or ma- 
chinery at the present time. (Noted 
March 12.) 


Michigan 


ADRIAN—Taylor Detroit Mfg. Co. 
Inc., 338 Mack street, Detroit, will move 
operations here, according to the local 
chamber of commerce, and occupy the 
former plant of the Raymond Garage 
Equipment Co. of South Center street. 
H. C. Taylor is president. Company 
makes theftproof devices and metal 
stampings. 

BATTLE CREEK—Purity Stamping 
Co. is reported to have started construc- 
tion of a plant addition. L. J. Sarvis is 
architect. 

CALUMET — Seneca Copper Mining 
Co., 11 Park place, New York, plans 
power plant improvements here, to in- 
clude compressor plant and pumping 
plant. 

DETROIT—War department, Wash- 
ington, is having plans prepared for a 
warehouse, machine shop and assembly 
building to be built at Selfridge field. 


GRAND RAPIDS — Monarch Road 
Machinery Co., 327 Front avenue north- 
west, has been incorporated with $25,- 
000 capital by George A. Jackoboice, 136 
Mt. Vernon avenue, to manufacture and 
sell road scrapers. 

LANSING—Dail Steel Products Co., 
Ek. I. Dail manager, will add to its 
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facilities for immediate initiation of 
production on a new type of furnace 
designed by C. I. Murdock, Ann Ar- 
por, Mich. Product is constructed of 
alloy sheet steel. 


Illinois 


BATAVIA—Batavia Body Co., whose 
incorporation recently was noted, ad- 
vises that the company has taken over 
the Newton plant of Batavia, which has 
been operated by Emerson-Branting- 
ham Corp. in the production of wagons 
and commercial bodies. Latter com- 
pany owns all stock of the Batavia com- 
pany, which is organized as a separate 
institution. A. T. Jackson is president 
of the Batavia company and C. M. Vo- 
gel is vice president in charge of pro- 
duction and purchases. (Noted March 
12.) 

CHICAGO— Elevator Mfg. Co. of 
America, 1741 Dickinson street, has 
been incorporated with 15,000 no par 
shares by Ogren & Cross, 100 West 
Monroe street, to deal in elevators, 


CHICAGO—Lindberg Machine Works 
Inc., 528 North Western avenue, has 
been incorporated with $100,000 capital 
by G. A. Bosomburg, One North LaSalle 
Street building, to deal in laundry ma- 
chines. 

CHICAGO—AIl Steel Press Co., 847 
West 120th street, has acquired quar- 
ters for the manufacture of punch 
presses, forging presses, press brakes, 
forming dies and other metal products. 
(Noted Feb. 26.) 

CHICAGO—Edward Katzinger Co., 
1949 North Cicero avenue, manufac- 
turer of tinware, is taking bids for a 2- 
story addition to its plant. Unit will 
be 210 x 220 feet. Cost is estimated 
at $150,000. 

WAUKEGAN — Plant of the Stand- 
ard Welding Co. recently was dam- 
aged by fire. Estimated loss, $40,000. 


Southern States 


WASHINGTON—Bureau of supplies 
and accounts, navy department, will 
receive alternate bids March 31, for 
delivery to Hampton Roads, Va., or 
San Francisco, for two motor-driven 
bumping hammers, riveting hammers 
and riveters, one high speed sensitive 
drill, one metal cutting band saw, one 
blower, one bending brake machine, 
and a power squaring shear. Bids 
will be received April 7 for one elec- 
tric furnace for heat treatment of 
aluminum alloy parts. 

SARASOTA, FLA.—Williams Flying 
Service, municipal airport, plans erec- 
tion of a new hangar unit. 

BOWLING GREEN, KY.—Kentucky- 
Tennessee Light & Power Co. will re- 
sume work on a hydroelectric project 
on the Barren river near here. Esti- 
mated cost, $1,000,000. 

LOUISVILLE, KY.—City will make 
improvements at Bowman field, to ac- 
company construction of an army han- 
gar, to be erected at a cost of about 
$100,000. . 


SHREVEPORT, LA.—Atlas_ Pipe 
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Line Co., J. F. Atkins secretary, ad- 
vises that a pipeline will be built to the 
East Texas oil fields, one main line 
pumping station to be erected at this 
time. 


HAMPTON ROADS, VA.—Bureau of 
supplies and accounts, navy department, 
Washington, will receive bids March 31 
for two double wheel bench grinders, on 
schedule 5354. 


NORFOLK, VA.— Hampton toads 
naval operating base will build a plumb- 
ing shop addition, contract for which is 
held by E. E. Weddle Co. Contract for 
a pattern shop addition is held by S. S. 
Toler & Son, Rocky Mount, Va. 


Missouri 


ST. LOUIS—Luscombe Co. has been 
incorporated with $50,000 capital by Don 
Luscombe, Moline, Ill., to manufacture 
airplanes. 


Oklahoma 


OKMULGEE—Inland Iron Works Co. 
has been organized by officials of Jop- 
lin Machinery & Electric Co., Joplin, 
Mo., to operate a plant here with a 
foundry for the manufacture of alu- 
minum, brass and bronze. L. T. LeBow 
is president. 


TULSA — Southern Kansas Stage 
Lines Inc., 435 West Second street, 
Wichita, Kans., will build a truck ter- 
m.aial here, with a repair shop. Site 
140 x 150 feet at Brady and Cheyenne 
streets will be used. 


rULSA—Erie Meter Systems Inc., 
Wagener avenue and Pear! street, Erie, 
Pa., advises that branch plant recently 
acquired here was that of the Paul 
Arbor Co., on North Rockford street. 
L. O. Carlson is president of the com- 
pany, H. W. Bole general superintend- 
ent and R. A. Newcombe will be su- 
perintendent of the branch plant here. 
Company manufactures meter-type gas- 
oline pumps. (Noted March 12.) 


Texas 


BRYAN—Stevenson Machinery Co. is 
reported to plan reconstruction of its 
plant, recently virtually destroyed by 
fire with loss estimated at $45,000. 


HOUSTON—Houston Foundry & Ma- 
chine Co. has been incorporated with 
$300,000 capital by A. J. Binz, Binz 
building, to operate a steel foundry. 


HOUSTON — Murphy Tool Co. has 
been incorporated with $5000 capital by 
F. W. Lawton, 2624 Oakdale street, to 
manufacture oil tools. 


HOUSTON — Southwestern Can Co., 
H. O. Westwood president and general 
manager, has acquired a site, 180 x 350 
feet, in the Neils Esperson industrial 
addition, for the erection of a new 
plant. (Noted Jan. 22.) 


LUBBOCK—Magnolia Petroleum Co. 
has started construction of a pump- 
house in connection with a warehouse 
and garage to be built here. 


Wisconsin 


MILWAUKEE — Wisconsin Art 
Bronze & Iron Co. has been organized 
by W. C. Schmeling, formerly assistant 
general manager of the Wisconsin Or- 
namental Iron & Bronze Co., division 
of General Bronze Corp. A new plant 
is being established at 247 East Keefe 
avenue and production will begin at 
once with a force of 40 men. Fred 
Van Kooy and A. R. Stark are asso- 
ciated in the enterprise. 


PLYMOUTH—H. J. Rooney, chair- 
man of building committee, board of 
education, has initiated a project for 
erection of a new high school to con- 
tain technical classroms and_ shops. 
Cost is estimated at $100,000 to $150,- 
000. 


North Dakota 


KINCAID—Montana-Dakota Power 
Co. will erect additional power plant 
buildings here. Garland & Scribbins 
Inc., 38 South Dearborn street, Chi- 
cago, consulting engineer, will award 
contracts. 


lowa 

SAC CITY—Iowa Railway & Light 
Co., Cedar Rapids, Iowa, plans to build 
a power station here at a cost of about 
$40,000. Company’s engineering depart- 
ment is in charge. 


Nebraska 


NORTH PLATTE — Northwestern 
Public Service Co., Huron, 8S. D., pro- 
poses to build a power plant here. Cost 
is estimated at $500,000. 


o 
A\rizona 
GLOBE—City council is considering 
the purchase of auxiliary power equip- 
ment and pumping machinery. Esti- 
mated cost, $30,000. 


WILLIAMS—City council proposes 
improvements to the waterworks sys- 
tem, including purchase of mechanical 
equipment. A. A. Weiland Engineering 
Co., Thatcher building, Pueblo, Colo., 
is engineer. Approximate cost, $175,- 
000. 





Pacific Coast 


LONG BEACH, CALIF. — Southern 
California Edison Co., 306 West Third 
street, Los Angeles, has let contract to 
Stone & Webster, 510 Homer Laughlin 
building, Los Angeles, for the design 
and construction of a third unit of a 
steam power plant here, with 135,000 
horsepower capacity. Boilers, pumps, 
generating and auxiliary equipment will 
be required. Cost is estimated at $7,- 
500,000. 


LOS ANGELES—Albatross Steel Fur- 
niture Co. Ltd., with plant in West 
Los Angeles, is reported to be enlarg- 
ing its plant space. Expenditure will 
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be about $20,000. E. S. Gillette is 


president. 


LOS ANGELES — Friedman-Zoeller 
Inc. has started production of orna- 
mental iron products in a plant leased 
at 670 South Anderson street. Floor 
space amounts to 12,000 square feet. 


PASADENA, CALIF. — Municipal 
light and power department is consid- 
ering improvements, to include installa- 
tion of a 25,000-kilowatt steam turbine 
unit. 


SAN DIEGO, CALIF.—Bureau of 
supplies and accounts, navy depart- 
ment, Washington, will receive bids 
March 31 on schedule 5339 for one 
hardening furnace and equipment for 
delivery to the naval air tsation here. 


BREMERTON, WASH.—Bureau of 
yards and docks, navy department, 
Washington, advises that power plant 
improvements at the Puget Sound navy 
yard here will include installation of 
pumping equipment. (Noted March 
12.) 

BREMERTON, WASH.— Bureau of 
yards and docks, navy department, 
Washington, has plans for a machine 
shop and other improvements at the 
Puget Sound navy yard near here. Esti- 
mated cost, $1,000,000. 


SEATTLE Minerals & Metals 
Corp. has been incorporated by A. E. 
Mills and associates, 3026 First ave- 
nue. 


Dominion of Canada 


VANCOUVER, B. C.—Ford Motor Co. 
of Canada Ltd., W. R. Campbell presi- 


New 


FOUNDRY EQUIPMENT—W. W. Sly 
Mfg. Co., Cleveland, has issued a bul- 
letin on its sandblast, tumbling mill and 
dust arrester equipment for foundries. 
It is illustrated. 


CENTRIFUGAL PUMPS — Bulletin 
No. 164 has been issued by the Duriron 
Co., Dayton, O., on its No. 40 and self- 
priming No. 50 centrifugal pumps. De- 
scriptions, rating charts and illustra- 
tions cover the pumps fully. 


AIR-OPERATED CONTROLLER — 
Bristol Co., Waterbury, Conn., in cata- 
log 4000, describes its air-operated con- 
troller equipment, including instrument, 
valve and accessories sections. Appli- 
cation of this equipment is described 
and charts and diagrams make plain the 
descriptions. 


CHAIN PRODUCTS—A booklet by 
the American Chain Co. Inc., Bridgeport, 
Conn., and its associate companies 
which indicates the broad field of manu- 
facturing activities in which this com- 
pany and its associates are engaged. 
The group is known as the ACCO In- 
dustries. 


TUNGSTEN CARBIDE—-Firth-Ster- 
ling Steel Co., McKeesport, Pa., in a 
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dent, 1160 Hamilton street, proposes to 
build an assembly plant here or in this 
vicinity, at a cost of about $1,000,000. 


ALFRED, ONT.—Industrial school 
will be built near here for Christian 
Brotherhood of Canada, Montreal, Que., 
at a cost of about $200,000. A. J. Hazel- 
grove, architect, Ottawa, Ont., will re- 
ceive bids about April 1. 


BRIDGEPORT, ONT.—Stewart Motor 
Corp., 98 Dewey avenue, Buffalo, is re- 
ported to have acquired a plant here 
for the assembly of trucks for the 
Canadian market. 


LEASIDE, ONT.—Durant Motors of 
Canada, Roy Kerby president, with 
plant here, and Nash Motor Co., 
Charles W. Nash president, propose to 
organize a company to be Known as 
Dominion Motors Ltd., to manufacture 
automobiles in Canada. Preliminary ac- 
tion toward manufacture has_ been 
started here. Kerby is to be president 
of the new company and Nash chair- 
man of the board. 


SMITHS FALLS, ONT.—Castings of 
Canada Ltd., whose incorporation re- 
cently was noted, advises through 
Fred C. Clayton, president and gen- 
eral manager, that the company’s 
main office is located at 418 Sparks 
street, Ottawa, Ont., but that all 
mail should be addressed to this city, 
where a plant is being established. 
The No. 2 plant of Smiths Falls Mal- 
leable Castings Ltd. has been leased 
for the production of leakproof unions 
and other malleable cast iron prod- 
ucts. (Noted March 12.) 


TORONTO, ONT.—International Re- 


sistance Co., 2006 Chestnut street, Phil- 
adelphia, through a Canadian branch, 
has leased a plant at 74 Wellington 
street west and will begin operations 
at once. 


TORONTO, ONT.—Munz Spralawn 
Co. Ltd. has been incorporated with 
$80,000 and 20,000 no par shares by 
James E. Ganong, attorney, 350 Bay 
street, to operate as manufacturer, 


TORONTO, ONT.—Arthur S. Leitch 
Co. Ltd., 1123 Bay street, will increase 
facilities at its plant for the manufac. 
ture of products for the Canadian 
market, under reported arrangements 
with Sims Co., Erie, Pa., manufactur- 
er of steam appliances, and the Yar- 
nell Waring Co., Philadelphia. 


WALKERVILLE, ONT. — Heating 
Appliance Corp. Ltd. has been incor- 
porated with $80,000 capital by Ben- 
jamin Edelman, Windsor, Ont., to 
manufacture and deal in heating, re- 
frigerating and cooling appliances, 


MONTREAL, QUE. — Rockbestos 
Products Corp., 285 Nicoll street, New 
Haven, Conn., and Canadian interests 
are reported to be organizing a com- 
pany with Lawford Grant, president 
and general manager of the E. F. Phil- 
lips Electrical Works Ltd., as president, 
Rockbestos company makes asbestos- 
covered wire and cable. 


ST. HYACINTHE, QUE. — Hump 
Hair Pin Mfg. Co., 1918 Prairie ave- 
nue, Chicago, is reported to be con- 
sidering construction of a plant on 
Ste. Anne street here. Estimated cost, 
$125,000. 


Trade Publications 


current booklet outlines the use and 
advantages of tungsten carbide in cut- 
ting tools, with much information rela- 
tive to service and handling of the ma- 
terial. A standard tool list also has 
been prepared as a supplement to this 
booklet. 


DAMPER REGULATORS — Atlas 
Valve Co., 282 South street, Newark, 
N. J., has issued a bulletin covering 
three types of damper regulators, for 
low pressure and vapor heating boilers, 
medium pressure power boilers and high 
pressure power plants. It is illustrated 
and data and prices are given. Dia- 
grams show how the regulators are 
applied to the various types of boilers. 


STEEL WAREHOUSE McLennan, 
McFeely & Prior Ltd., Vancouver, B. C., 
has issued a special booklet on its new 
heavy goods warehouse, showing ex- 
terior and interior views and presenting 
a list of concerns represented by this 
firm. The company’s facilities at Vic- 
toria and New Westminster, B. C., also 
are shown. 

ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT—Gener- 


al Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y., has 
issued a number of bulletins on various 





equipment, as follows: Fractional-horse- 
power direct current motors; thrustors; 
squirrel-cage induction motors; glue- 
pots; resistor units; helicoil sheath-wire 
immersion heaters; vertical, hollow- 
shaft induction motors; direct-current 
motors. 

BAFFLE WALL—Boiler Engineering 
Co., 24 Commerce street, Newark, N. J., 
has issued a bulletin on the Beco-Tur- 
ner baffle wall for water-tube boilers. 
It is devoted to fuel economy possible 
by use of this adjunct to the boiler. 
Much engineering information on boiler 
baffle walls is given and illustrations 
show actual examples of such walls ap- 
plied to all types of water-tube boilers, 
both horizontal and vertical. 


BORING, DRILLING, MILLING 
MACHINE—Giddings & Lewis Machine 
Tool Co., Fond du Lac, Wis., has issued 
a catalog on its No. 45 high power pre- 
cision horizontal boring, drilling and 
milling machine. Its illustrations pre- 
sent all the improvements recently in- 
corporated in this machine. Detailed 
descriptions are given of the various 
parts, with phanton views of the feed 
unit, transmission, measuring unit and 
other parts. 
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